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LUDLOW-SAYLOR 


CONTROLLED-TEMPER SUPER-LOY 
WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 


for super-severe service 


© 
SUPER-HARD,SUPER-TOUGH,SUPER-STRONG 


CONTROLLED-TEMPER SUPER-LOY 
WOVEN WIRE SCREENS 


withstand abrasion longer 
endure vibration better 


resist fatigue to the utmost 
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WIRE COMPANY 
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*‘Continuous”’ type 
buckets are avail- 








able in malleable 
iron and steel in a 
number of styles, 
with different 

















shapes, depending 
upon material to 
be handled and 
angle at which 
the elevator 

stands. 





Style “‘A”’. Cast in malleable iron and 
Promal. This is the standard form and 
the most generally used for handling 
cement, coal, phosphate, pulp, etc. 
Style ‘“‘AA”’ is similarin shape but has 
heavy reinforced front edges and cor- 
ners which give increased life in han- 
dling material of an abrasive nature. 





Style “B’’ malleable iron bucket is 
favored for use in inclined elevators 
and for handling coarsely broken ma- 
terials. 





Style ‘“‘C’’ malleable iron bucket is de- 
signed for handling clay, sugar, finely 
pulverized ores and such other ma- 
terials as tend to stick or pack. 


Style ‘‘AA-RB” bucket for heavy serv- 
ice. Available in both malleable iron 
and Promal. The back is made twice 
the usual thickness of the standard 
“AA” bucket. The heavy lip is con- 
tinued around the ends of bucket and 
vertical ribs reinforce the front. A 
most substantial and satisfactory 
bucket where severe service is en- 
countered. 





Corrugated seamless steel bucket. 
Made of one-piece pressed steel, with 
round corners and bottom; no laps, no 
rivets or seams. This bucket will stand 
more hard usage and is the strongest 
of any seamless bucket of the same 
gauge and size. 





Super-Salem steel elevator bucket 
costs no more than the standard Salem. 
It is reinforced at digging lip, front 
corners and along back. Very strong 
and offers super-resistance to abrasive 
wear. The extra strength is obtained 
without increase in bucket weight. 
Numerous other Link-Belt steel buck- 
ets of suitable designs for handling 
grain, are available. 







































@ Use the correct bucket for the job. The Link-Belt 
line includes steel, malleable iron and Promal buckets 
of suitable size and type to meet any requirement. They 
are recognized as the standard for toughness—smooth, 
uniform construction and correct design . . . features 
that assure proper filling, free and clean discharge 
and long life. 


Link-Belt malleable iron buckets are made of the 
same metal from which our high-grade malleable iron 
chains are cast. Promal buckets are stronger than 
buckets of malleable iron and offer a greater resistance 
to abrasive wear. Longer life in hard use and under 
severe abrasive conditions, quickly justifies their 
slightly higher price. 


Fabricated buckets include seamless, welded and 
riveted construction, using metals and metal treat- 
ments which best fit these buckets for the work they 
are expected to perform. 


Large stocks are carried at all Link-Belt plants and 
warehouses and by many distributors. Specially made 
buckets can also be supplied . . . galvanized, bronze, 
aluminum, and baked-enamel finish. General Catalog 
No. 800 contains complete engineering and descriptive 
data about operation and design of bucket elevators. 
If you don’t have a copy, write for one today. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


Indianapolis, Chicago, Philadelphia, Atlanta, Dallas, San Francisco, Toronto, 
Detroit, Boston, Los Angeles, Seattle, Portland, Ore. Offices, warehouses and 


distributors in principal cities. B336A 
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ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
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LINK-BELT 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS 


A TYPE AND SIZE FOR EVERY SERVICE AND CAPACITY 


538 South Clark Street, Chicage I Subseriy 
Central and South America; elsewhere $1 additional for each year Sin 7 
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CRUSHED STONE 
GENERAL HAULING 
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RECORD 
Peter tet i! 


to think —“Why so many Ford Trucks?” Ever look 
ord of these powerful, trustworthy units? Here it is 

that clearly demonstrates Ford performance, econ- 
lity 


THE RECORD: More Ford Trucks have been built, and more 


this minute than any other kind. 


THE RECORD: Ford Trucks give amazing economy — shown 
ost records of truck operators throughout America. 


THE RECORD: Ford Trucks have extra big and extra sturdy 


es, clutches, frames — there’s a host of Ford Truck 
t challenge comparison! 


hoose a Ford unit you get the just-right unit for your 
ody types. 6 wheelbases. Power choice of 85 or 95 


Ford Dealer to prove Ford low cost and high efficiency 
with your driver! Make this test and check the record. 
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TRUCKS 


AND COMMERCIAL CARS 
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Require- 


@ It’s the opposed elliptical throw that does 


it. When the material starts at ““A’’, the screen 


is nearly flat, and it is pushed along by the 


throw alone. As it progresses over the screen 
(with the smallest fines taken out here), the 
throw becomes circular, turning the material 
over and over. 

The last third of the sereen is definitely 
downhill—here the very large oversize shoots 
off, while the near-size is thrown back, turned, 
twisted, until the accuracy known only to 
PLAT-O screens is obtained. Write for new 


bulletin No. 27. 


DEISTER MACHINE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 


You can get higher 
concentrates with 
less floor space with 
Deister PLAT-O Con- 
centrating Tables. 


























THIS 
DOES 


THE TRICK 
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NY crusher operates at maximum efficiency when the feed is of uniform size constantly 
supplied to full capacity. In the Traylor-Stearns Multi-Stage Fine Reduction Crusher, the 
Upper Stage does about 50% of the crushing desired, and, IN ADDITION, supplies the Lower 
Stage with exactly the right quantity of a sized feed, distributed all around its crushing chamber, 
to enable the latter to operate at full capacity. The adjustment of the Upper Stage is inde- 
pendent of that of the Lower Stage, which determines the finished size of product of the crusher. 





Other Features include- 


Non-Chokable at any setting 

More output per horsepower 

Pat’d. Bell Head and Curved Concaves 
Easy Adjustment Devices 

Shock Absorber Suspension 
Automatic Force Feed Lubrication 
Absolute Dust Exclusion 

Roller Bearing Countershaft 

Cast Steel Frame 
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MULTI-STAGE FINE REDUCTION CRUSHER 


THE BEST CRUSHER “BUY” FOR 3%e AND LESS 
o 


RESULTS COUNT MOST 


Following are four examples, taken at random, of results secured with 30’ machines. 






































CLOSED PER CENT THRU — SQUARE HOLES 
MATERIAL CRUSHED SETTING TPH | HP a 
LOWER STAGE | i" | Vo" | %” | %" | 10M | 100M 

LIMESTONE 1/16" | 62 | 58 | 8 | 49 | 31 | 19 | 3 | 1 
SANDSTONE | 3/16" 68 | 63 | 97 | 86 | 69 | 44 | 90 | 9 
GRAVEL 1/16" 67 | 65 | 90 | 64 | 41_| 34 | 14 5 
_GRAVE! , | Bie = ; 
TRAP ROCK 5/16” | 72-| 55 | 99 | 67 | 40 | a1 | 12 8 





Take particular note of the horsepower used. The product SEND FOR A COPY 


in all cases is cubical and remarkably free from slabs. 
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ENGINEERING & MANUFACTURING CO. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS —— ALLENTOWN. PENNA..,U.S.A. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES SEATTLE SALT LAKE CITY 


B. C. EQUIPMENT CO., LTD MANILA MACH. & SUPPLY CO. IN¢ MAQUINARIA INTERNACIONAL, S. R. Ll 


Export Department—104 Pearl St., New York City. Foreign Sales Agencie Londor ima——Sao Paul 


ulo—Rio de Janeiro—Buenos Aires—Santiago 
Valparaiso A\ntofacasta Se latise) 
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ATLAS MANASITE DETONATORS 


used on the 
DELAWARE AQUEDUCT 








YY) 


PROOF APLENTY 
of Dependability 


the Delaware Aqueduct—recognized for 
gh standards in safety and efficiency— more 
n 134 million Atlas Manasite* Detonators 
eady have been used in driving shafts and 
nnels. Here’s as tough a test as you'd want! 
lere’s ample evidence of effectiveness and 
pendability! 













Greater Safety, Reliable Action 


ese two great advantages—linked together 
\tlas Manasite Detonators—make safety 

ecautions not less important but more effec- 

ve. Yet Atlas Manasite Detonators cost no 
sre. Ask your Atlas Representative. 

at. Off. 
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EXPLOSIVES 


' “Everything for Blasting’”’ 


\S POWDER COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. - Offices in principal cities - Cable PR ee 


iain 4 
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The list of Fuller Air-Quenching Cook 


growing rapidly . . many good rea: 


and general acceptance of this latest, efficient cooler, 


of which are: Mechanical simplicity 


first cost low 


comparatively little maintenance . . . operation under d 
observation ... low power requirements... 
combustion air temperatures . . . produc 
high glass content . . . uniformly well burned clinker. 

Our engineers are at your service . 


you... let us know what you have in 


———————— 








high and uniform 
tion of clinker of 










CATASAUQUA, PENNA. 
Chicago: 1118 Marquette Bldg. 


FULLER COMPANY 





San Francisco: 320-321 Chancery Bidg. 
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OPEN-END BUCKET 


Special type for particular applications. 





NESTED BUCKETS 


vhen carrying empties. 





FAST DUMPING — Only 15 seconds for dump- 
ing bucket or picking up loaded bucket. 





1O COUNTERWEIGHTS 

NO STRAIN ON FRAME 
pports overhang when 

ket is being hoisted. 
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nooks LOAD LUGGE 


leads the way to LOWER COSTS 


It is engineered down to the last detail to give you a new high 
in speed, economy and service. 
Powerful double-cylinder hoist . . . trigger-quick control 
from cab . . . simple, compact design. It has correct load dis- 
tribution, and extremely low headroom. The frame is welded 
into a complete, inseparable unit, and reinforced with struc- 
tural steel members. 
roof, test the Load Why not multiply your truck efficiency by mounting a Brooks 
ee ve a LOAD LUGGER on the chassis! Then you can maintain a 
aaa alti continuous stream of material from quarry to crusher or from 
pit to stockpile. 
Brooks LOAD LUGGER System, with a set of buckets, can 


save you 50% to 60% on hand loading jobs. 
IL nookA EQUIPMENT AND MFG. CO. 





Distributors in All Principal Cities KNOXVILLE 102 Davenport Road TENNESSEE 
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| " - a To drive this 5!/,’ x 20’ tube mill 

What Happens ™, ah ' 2 direct, the Century Cement Co., Ros- 
When a ds as ; endale, New York, would have had to 

: buy an expensive 200 h.p. synchro- 

V-Belt Bends OE oa “9 nous motor running 180 r.p.m. They 
were able to use an available higher 
speed motor by driving with Gates 
Vulco Ropes from a grooved sheave 
on the motor to a large flat pulley on 
the mill. 


m?_«4 If You Care About 


MAKE ™!S TEST 


easy 
In two minutes you can prove for yourself a simple fact that will reduce your V- 
belt costs and power costs. 





Pick up any V-belt. Bend it as it bends when it goes around its pulley. As the 
belt bends, grip the sidewalls with your fingers. You will feel the sides of the belt 
change shape. If the belt you are testing were built with straight sides, the bending 
would force those sides to bulge out—as shown in figure 1. (upper left). 


Now make this same test with a belt that is built with the patented concave side. 
You will again feel the sides change shape with this important difference: The con- 


cave side becomes perfectly straight. This belt, when bent, takes a shape that exactly 
fits its sheave groove (see figure 2). 


Here are the savings. First: no outbulge of the sides means uniform sidewall 
wear—longer life for the belt. Second: The full side of the belt uniformly gripping 


the sheave wall will carry heavier loads without belt slippage—a saving in belt wear 
and also in power! 


The Gates Vulco Rope is the only V-belt built with the patented concave side. 


THEE GAWNES IRUIBBIEIR COMMPAITY 


Engineering Offices and Stocks in All Large Industrial Centers 


GATES “’:c: DRIVES 








CHICAGO, ILL. HOBOKEN, N. J. BIRMINGHAM, ALA, LOS ANGELES, CAL. DENVER, COLO. 
1524 South Western Ave. Terminal Building 1631 Ist Ave., South 2240 E. Washington Bivd 999 South Broadway 
DALLAS, TEX. PORTLAND, ORE. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
2213 Griffin Street 333 N. W. 5th Avenue , 16tt treet 
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The 


OSGOOD 


COMPANY 


Sizes: '> to 2' 5 Cu. Yd. 
Diesel - Oil - Gas - Electric 
+. 
Associated with 
The GENERAL 
=> (or. \'F.5 ce), molen 


The 


HERCULES 


COMPANY 


HERCULES 
* RONEROLLERS * 
6 to 12 Tons 


Diesel or Gasoline 
- 
Associated with 


The GENERAL 
> for WWE ke] moter 











MORE ROCK— 
MORE HIGHWAYS 


This GENERAL Model 307 Clam- 
shell Crane is going right down 
the line of cars, keeping trucks 
and cars on the move. 





Let the GENERAL help you 
keep material on the move. 


GENERAL 










osGooD 
Sizes: SS, ye) SHOVELS 
Ye-VYy-5-3/, Cu. Yd. \OFe/  DRAGLINES - CRANES 
Diesel—Gas—Electric  \ 9 Crawler & Wheel Mounted 


THE GENERAL EXCAVATOR COMPANY, Marion, Ohio 
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1. Tie through car- 
tridge. 





2. Haif hitch branch to 
main line. 








3. Connect main line 
lengths with square 
knot. 





4. Fuse and cap on end 
of main line. 


or weld Anill 


Primacord will save you money. It consists of 
a core of PETN* enclosed in a flexible, water- 


proof textile covering. Because it detonates each 
cartridge in the drill hole, you get more work from 
IMPORTANT your explosives, for each cartridge has the added force 


Branch lines should of a primer cartridge. And because it is used to con- 
lead away from main nect all holes, you can plan the firing rotation to re- 
lines at right angles. lieve burden, and get better work from your blast. 


Avoid kinks and sma Thus you save time, labor, money; and also reduce 


loops. hazard. Send for the Primacord Book. D p t 0 if a { il 9 F {| § p 


*PENTAERY THRITETETRANITRATE 


PB29 


THE ENSIGN-BICKFORD COMPANY © SIMSBURY, CONN. 


Makers of Cordeau-Bickford Detonating Fuse—and Safety Fuse since 1836 
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HUG TRUCKS 


DEPENDABLE TRANSPORTATION 


Hues have proven their 
ability in the heavy transportation 
field for over twenty years, furnish- 
ing dependable transportation for 
quarries, cement, stripping and dirt 
moving operations. 


E.\NGINEERED for your job, 


and built to meet your conditions, 
Hug trucks provide capacities to fit 
your job and the easy maneuver- 
ability necessary for continuous pro- 
duction. Such dependable transpor- 
tation provides a maximum amount 
of work at a minimum cost. 


For operating costs or performance data, write today and have a Hug representative 


survey your plant at no expense or obligation on your part. 


THE HUG COMPANY 


* HIGHLAND, 


12 


ILLINOIS x 
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THE 8TH PLANT 





TO USE THE BREERWOOD PROCESS 
Cement compositions meeting all present specifications can 
be produced in the plant of the Nationa! Portland Cement Com 
pany. Preparation of kiln feed from its quarry rock, below com 
position in lime, is accomplished by a novel combination of cen 
trifugal sedimentation and froth flotation—the first commercial 


Mand wads ak Us RAR ea “ke Qe. kk “Deca installation of this improvement of the Breerwood Process. The 
See dae eae AT ee Graphite carbon, tn process plant produces two products which can be blended in 
ssing snt h ih — f Hana Cor ae 


the proper proportions with untreated slurry for the production 
of various types of cement. Kiln feed for the manufacture of it 


commercial cement is produced by processing only about half 
We design, equip and s 


, : ee ee of the tonnage of its average rock. A centrifuge separates thi 
oT complete cement raw-material processing plants. Our ‘ y / Pe 

sididdines anh allah ilesh dak: Gillie ential be denen etn half into about equal parts, one of which is an improved product. 
plete investigations of your mater nclud é The remaining quarter of the tonnage is processed by flotation. 
rr | of min an 5 a era rr 3 Ana s ex ee ° ° o 

val of alumina and alka : + pale eagle ae Re-mixing the centrifuge and flotation products with the un 
—on either an experimenta! or sen mmer } 3 | ¢ W rite P , : 
us for recommendations treated half of the slurry effects the correction. 
All patent rights, except in North America, are controlled by F. L. Smidth & Co., A/S., Copenhagen. 


SEPARATION PROCESS COMPANY 
CATASAUQUA, PENNSYLVANIA 
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OCOMOTIVES FOR SWITCHING. This G-E 43-ton switcher at 

aded cars to the interchange yard, returns empties to the 
i does general switching. Easy to operate and providing ex- 
s remarkable performance record is evidenced by amazingly 


sts 


including track maintenance), low fuel costs, and by its 
ty for service. 


MOTORS WITH HIGH-STARTING-TORQUE WINDINGS FOR 
AND TUBE MILLS. There are four G-E 1000-hp and eight G-E 
f this type at Permanente. They meet the requirements of ball- 


= and provide the necessary leading power-factor to bring 
of the entire plant to unity, thus enabling Permanente to realize 
ny in power costs and highly satisfactory moror operation. 











ADJUSTABLE-SPEED, ALTERNATING-CURRENT KILN DRIVES. This 
picture shows the G-E 200-hp Type BTA brush-shifting a-c motor 
driving the No. 3 kiln. The motor has a range of dependable speed 
adjustment of three to one. Changes in kiln load will not cause it 
to speed up or slow down appreciably. Push the “Start” 


button, 
and the motor goes automatically to a preset speed. 


oes ** 

















A Few Ideas 
from PERMANENTE 
about Electric Equipment 

for Cement Plants 
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HE electric equipment shown here may give 

you some helpful ideas because the applica- 
tions and uses described are fairly new to the 
cement industry. It is in service at the new 
10,500-bbl-a-day plant of the Permanente Cor- 
poration near San Jose, Calif. It contributes to 
the continuity and economy of operations and 
provides impressive evidence of General Electric’s 
ability to meet the exacting electrical requirements 
of modern cement production. Let our nearest 
representative help with yours. General Electric, 
Schenectady, New York. 


Note: G-E equipment at Permanente includes approxi- 
mately 10,000 hp of motors (ranging from 1/50 to 1000 
hp in size), numerous motor- generator sets, control equip- 
ment, stepdown transformers, main circuit breakers, the 
2300-volt switchboard, the electric equipment for the 
quarry power shovel, thousands of feet of high-voltage 
cable, and the diesel-electric switching locomotive. 








MOTORS FOR REGENERATIVE BRAKING OF SLOPE CONVEYORS. 
This is the G-E 200-hp wound-rotor motor on the center section of the mile- 
long belt conveyor that brings rock from the quarry to the mill. Because the 
rock moves downhill most of the way, the chief functions of this motor and of 
those on the other two sections are to start and brake the conveyor. The over- 
hauling load actually turns these motors into generators, which provide re- 
generative braking and close speed control while generating continuously 
about 300 kw of electric energy. 


GENERAL (4) ELECTRI 





C 


652-6 
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No reduction crusher ever received such 


universal recognition amongst producers of 
finely crushed materials as has the Symons 
Cone. The use of this crusher at the Buffalo 
Crushed Stone Company is typical of the 
many installations in larger aggregate plants, 
especially where minus half inch products are 
required. For making these finer sizes, the 


Symons Cone is without equal for capacity 


e Crushiny 


= = 
. L 


Two four-foot Standard Cone 
Crushers do the reduction crush- 
ing in the plant of the Buffalo 
Crushed Stone Company at Bow- 
mansville, New York. 


and low cost per ton crushed. Two types 
are available—the Standard Cone, as shown 
above, and the Short Head for making the 
extremely fine sizes. There is a type and size 
of Cone suited to your material and your 
product requirements. If you have a fine 
crushing problem, let us show you how this 


can best be solved with a Symons Cone. 


NORDBERG MFG. CO. MILWAUKEE 


NEW YORK CITY 
60 East 42nd Street 


LOS ANGELES 
Subway Term. Bldg. 


TORONTO 
Concourse Bidg. 


LONDON 
Bush House 


SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
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"ROLLED STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
for GREATER STRENGTH and SPEED 
















e The special welded construction formerly used 
only in custom-built buckets for extra heavy 
service in steel mill and dredging service is now 
featured throughout the entire Williams line. 


POWER ARM AND 
MULTIPLE ROPE TYPES FOR DIGGING 
AND MATERIAL REHANDLING 


DRAGLINE e POWER WHEEL e DREDGING 


STEEL MILL BUCKETS 
34 YD. TO 16% YD. CAPACITIES 


THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING CO. 


LESS BREAKAGE - LESS WEAR 7014 Central Ave. - Cleveland, Ohio 


r Welded Construction cuts down 
necessary weight— you'll do faster 


rk—move more yardage with these 
N) ams Buckets. 
Villiams Buckets and Parts are car- 
»d by distributors in all parts of the 


ntry Bulletin FREE on request. 


built by WELLMAN 








A. D. Carter, successful Contractor from Alabama, now furnish- 
ing crushed stone for one of the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
C & M Division Projects, says—''l am using a Model 150 
DEMPSTER-DUMPSTER with 8 Drop-Bottom Buckets of I!/5 cu. 
yds. capacity and am hauling an average of 525 to 560 tons of 
stone in an 8 hr. day from the face of the quarry to the crusher. 
The Hoisting Unit is mounted on a |!/-ton conventional type 
truck chassis.” 





Drop-Bottom) 


. . Check with the Operators Who Use Them . 


(Tilt- Type) 


. . Write for Details of Our Trial Offer 
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a , Belt conveyor systems for moving all types and quan- 
f js ; i 


ORDER REPUBLIC PRODUCTS 
FROM YOUR DISTRIBUTOR . . 


tities of material for distances of yards or miles are, in 


themselves, a direct means to modern industrial effici- 





ency. When a belt operating on any such system has 
been built with the wear and age-resisting service- 
ability of Republic Conveyor Belting—the pro- 
duction advantages of this handling method are 

at peak effectiveness. All Republic Conveyor and 
Elevator Belts are Provar Processed . . . per- 
manently protected against mildew by an ex- 
clusive Republic treatment. REPUBLIC 


RUBBER DIVISION OF LEE RUBBER 
AND TIRE CORP., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
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HOSE BELTING 









PRODUCTS 


MOLDED 








Write 


RAYMOND 


20 


for Bowl 
Catalog. 


BOWL MILL 


Equipped with air separator, as shown, the 
Bowl Mill is a highly efficient unit for coal 
grinding and direct-firing rotary kilns and 
furnaces. Operated with gravity discharge 
in closed circuit with a Raymond Mechan- 
ical Air Separator, the Bowl Mill is econom- 
ically adapted for pulverizing non-metallic 
minerals and special manufactured prod- 
ucts. Today, Raymond Bowl Mills are oper- 
ating in thirty different states and four for- 
eign countries with a total rated capacity 
of about five million pounds of coal per hour. 






FIELD OF USE 


Cement 


A leading cement company recently installed nine Bowl Mills 
for coal grinding and direct-firing rotary kilns. This repeat or- 
der testifies to the efficiency of performance, as it makes a total 
of 23 Raymond Bowl Mills bought in the past four years, and 
now operating in the several plants of the company. 


Lime 


In a modern limestone plant, the Bowl Mill is showing record 
results in direct-firing a rotary lime kiln. It maintains an 
average production of 150 tons of burnt lime per day, and 
gives a lime-to-coal ratio of better than 314 to 1. This means a 
lower cost with an equal or better quality of lime than pre- 
viously obtained with producer gas. 


Smelting 


The Bowl Mill is giving excellent results in grinding coal for 
a central bin system for firing a smelting furnace. It operates 
at a capacity of 15 tons per hour on 75 grindability coal at a 
fineness of 85% passing 200-mesh. 


Fertilizer 


For pulverizing Florida pebble phosphate rock} the Bowl Mill 
is equipped with an integral separator and cyclone collector. 
It shows a record capacity of 40,000 pounds per hour to a fine- 
ness of 50% minus 200-mesh, and with a power consumption 
not exceeding 12 KWH per ton. 


RAYMOND PULVERIZER DIVISION 


COMBUSTION ENGINEERING COMPANY, INC. 


1321 North Branch Street 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities + + + In Canada: Combustion Engineering Corporation, Ltd., Montreal 


CHICAGO 
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e@ Extra-large bucket, for faster loading of gravel, 
stone or other materials. 


sand, crushed 


e Bucket may readily be altered to fit many specific requirements. 


e Picks up the load and puts it down exactly when and where you 
want it. 








@ Transports materials without turning to discharge load. 


@ MobiLoader travels quickly from pile to pile 
selective loading or mixing. 





permits quick, 


e No time lost in maneuvering to get into position to load or 
discharge. 





(Fits any new ore 
D-4 or R-4—will 


tractor) 
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quis \ Hi Fl pet ylino’ pobiLoade* f @ Scoops up load—lifts it—and dumps in 15-20 seconds. 


Athey @ Moves with consistent speed from stock pile to hauling 
equipment. 
@ Keeps hauling equipment on the move—not waiting. 
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Precedent Set by 
Supreme Court in 
Silicosis Ruling 


The Supreme Court on January 6 
held that a Federal District Court which 
has decided litigation in conformity 
with existing state law should change 
its decision if the state law is subse 
quently altered. 

Justice Reed delivered the opinion, 
which further clarified the tribunal's 
far-reaching decision in 1938 that “ex 
cept in matters governed by the federal 
constitution or by acts of Congress the 
law to be applied in any case is the law 
of the state.” No dissent was an 
nounced. 

The question of what the federal 
courts should do when a state Supreme 
Court reverses former rulings—thus 
changing state law—was presented in 
an appeal by Virginia Vandenbark ot 
Newark, Ohio, seeking damages from 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company ot 
that city on the ground that she had 
contracted silicosis and other occupa 
tional diseases in 1935. 

The petition was dismissed by the 
Federal District Court at Toledo on the 
ground that there was no cause of ac 
tion under Ohio law. 

A few months later, while the case 
was pending on appeal before the sixth 
Federal Circuit Court, the State Su 
preme Court reversed former decisions 
and held there was a right to recover. 
The state legislature also made silicosis 
a compensable disease under the Work 
men’s Compensation Act. 

The Federal Circuit Court ruled that 
a State Supreme Court decision cannot 
be given a retroactive effect “so as to 
make that erroneous which was not so” 
when a Federal District Court opinion 
was delivered. 


TVA Plans Phosphate 
Plant in Tennessee 


The T.V.A. is about to develop a 
phosphate plant adjacent to the L. & N. 
Railway, near Godwin, Tennessee, 
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which will have a capacity of 16,000 
tons of phosphatic material each month. 

H. R. Mosley of Columbia, Tennes- 
see, is slated for the management of the 
plant. 


Dredge Being Widened 
at Neville Island 


The Iron City Sand & Gravel Corpo- 
ration, Pittsburgh, has run its dredge 
Elizabeth Pfeil onto the Dravo Marine 
Ways, Neville Island, near Pittsburgh. 

Here the dredge, 160 feet long and 7 
feet deep, will be widened from 40 feet 
to 46 teet. 





Events 


February 10-12, 1941—C hicago. 
Annual conventions, National 
Concrete Masonry Association, 
American Concrete Pipe Associa- 
tion, National Cinder Products 
Association, Sand-Lime Brick As 
sociation, and Cast Stone Insti- 
tute. 


February 18-20, 1941—Wash- 
ington. Annual convention, 


American Concrete Institute, 
Mayflower Hotel. 


April 23-25, 1941—Hot 
Springs, Virginia. Convention, 
Concrete Reinforcing Steel Insti- 
tute, Homestead Hotel. 


May 27-29, 1941—Hot Springs, 
Virgima. Annual _ convention, 
National Lime Association, 
Homestead Hotel. 


June 23-27, 1941—C hicago. 
\nnual meeting, American So 
ciety for Testing Materials, Pal 
mer House. 











Porter Gifford, Head 
of Texas Operating 
Group, Dies at.55 


Porter William Gifford, 55, president 
ot the Giflord-Hill Construction Com 
pany, died January 7 at his home in 
Dallas. 

A native of Davenport, lowa, Mr. 
Gifford began his business career at the 
age of 17 as a tmekeeper for a railroad 
contractors firm. He later became book 
keeper and superintendent of construc 
tion for the Walsh Construction Com 
pany. He helped form the Walsh, List 
x Gifford Construction Company, ol 
which he was vice president until 1904, 
when the List & Gifford Company was 
begun in Kansas City. 

Mr. Gifford was vice-president of that 
concern, and in that capacity first went 
to Dallas in 1917 on a grade-separation 
project. He remained in Dallas until 
the dissolution of the company in 1924. 
He then organized a company of his 
own and concentrated, along with con 
struction, in the production of sand, 
gravel and crushed stone. 

With J. Rutledge Hill, Mr. Gifford 
organized the Gifford-Hill Company 
in 1926, and became president of the 
concern. At the time of his death he 
was president of Gifford-Hill & Com 
pany, Gifford-Hill Concrete Pipe Com 
pany, Coastal Plains Supply Company 
and of the Evangeline Railway. 

He was also a director of the Dallas 
Concrete Company, Trux-Mix Concret« 
Company and the North Texas Mat 
rials Company. 


Canada Cement Earns 
$1,332,220 in 1940 


The Canada Cement Company, Ltd., 
and subsidiaries report for the fiscal 
year ended November 30, 1940. net 
profit of $1,332,220, equal after divi 
dend requirements on 61) per cent. pre 
ferred stock, in arrears, to 4 cents a 
share on the common. This compares 
with $1,475,648 or 28 cents on the com 
mon stock in the preceding year. 
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Voters Oppose Any 
Diversion of Funds 
Ear-Marked for Roads 


iffecting highway taxes in 
ites met varied fates in the 
elections, but one type of 
that preventing diversion of 
nds by constitutional amend- 
ged triumphant in every 


ters of Idaho, Nevada and 
akota all approved such meas- 
rns from Idaho indicated that 
protection” amendment was 

a majority of 3 to l. A 
nendment in Nevada was ap- 
nearly 4 to 1, and in South 
so-called “better and safer 
endment passed, though by 
nargin as in the other two 


le action by these three states 
|! the number that now pre- 
rsion of their highway funds 
tutional amendment. Missouri, 
ind Minnesota adopted such 
prior to 1935. Colorado 
in amendment that year, and 
Michigan and New Hamp- 
ed amendments in 1938. At 
lection in June, 1940, North 
took similar action. Similar 
ts are pending 1n other states. 

h Missouri is the only state in 
with a 2-cent gasoline tax, 
sals to increase the tax to 3 
deteated in the recent elec- 
such amendment would 
‘sence, reduced registration 
issenger vehicles by 25 per 


lited cent of the increase 
tax to a county road fund, 

ted local gasoline taxes, and 
other 4 cent increase to 


ipalities of the state. The 
iendment differed from this 
in retaining present pas- 
le registration fees for a 
riod and in using the 4 cent 
d have gone to the counties 
first amendment to estab- 
m of “rural service” roads, 
velow the present system of 
plementary roads, under the 
tration of the state highway 


lola Workers Reject 
Union, 60 to 39 


yees of the Iola, Kansas plant 
high Portland Cement Com- 
rejected a proposal that the 
Cement, Lime and Gypsum 
be named exclusive repre 
or collective bargaining at the 


et ballot indicated the vote was 
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General representatives, specialty salesmen and district sales managers of the Missouri Port- 

land Cement Company met at the Hotel Coronado in St. Louis on January 13 and 1/4 in 

an annual sales convention which this year is dedicated to the company's fiftieth anniversary. 

The concern, which supplies standard, high-early-strength and masonry cement in the mid- 
western area, was formed June 3, 1891, at St. Louis. 





60 to 39 against the proposal. <A repre- 
sentative of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board presided at the counting of 
the ballots. 


Slag Association Holds 
Meeting at Birmingham 


The National Slag Association, at its 
annual meeting held January 17 and 18 
at the Tutwiler Hotel, Birmingham, 
elected George A. Mattison, Jr., of 
Birmingham president and L. E. Me 
Dermut of Chicago vice-president for 
the current year. 

H. J. Love and T. E. Sheater con- 
tinue as managing director, treasurer 
and secretary, respectively. They are 
located at the association’s offices in the 
Earle Building, Washington, D. C. 


Would Have Wisconsin 
Convicts Make Cement 


Assemblyman Elmer Genzmer, May 
ville, has announced that he is introduc 
ing in the Wisconsin legislature, which 
opened January 8, a bill to establish a 
state-owned cement plant at Waupun, 
to be operated by prisoners at the state 
penitentiary there. 

Besides manufacturing Portland ce 
ment, the plant would produce gravel 
and other road materials, according to 


~ EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLLS 
Compiled for PIT AND QUARRY by Isador Lubin, Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Dept. of Labor. 


Industry Establish- |Number of, Pay Rolls 
ments Employees} (1 week) 

Cement: - 
October, 1940 134 22,282 $630,445 
November, 1940 134 21,763 608,468 
Percentage chant 2.3 3.5 


Quarrying and non- 


metallic mining: 


October, 1940 912 31,736 755,516 
November, 1940 912 30,826 688,578 
Percentage change _—2.9 —&.9 


Mr. Genzmer, who stated that the ce 
ment would be used solely for state 
highways. 


Will Use Coal Instead 
of Gas to Fire Kilns 


Two of the lime companies at Beach- 
ville, Ontario, have been asked by the 
Dominion Natural Gas Company to 
make necessary alterations in plant 
equipment whereby they use coal in 
place of natural gas in thesburning of 
lime. The order was issued because ot 
the serious shortage of natural gas 
which has developed throughout the 
Western Ontario area and which has 
been investigated by the Ontario De 
partment of Mines. 





MONTHLY LIME SHIPMENTS, 1939-1940 
AS REPORTED TO NATIONAL LIME ASSN. 
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According to data collected by the Na- 
tional Lime Association, 72 companies in No- 
vember, 1940, shipped 133,642 tons (89,31! 
quicklime; 44,331 hydrate). Reporting com- 
panies represent 51.8 per cent. of the asso- 
ciation's total capacity of record. Based on 
PIT AND QUARRY'S estimates for the re- 
mainder of the industry the total shipments 
for the month are estimated to have been 
approximately 260,000 tons. Shipments of 
lime by use and grade for November, 1940, 


were: 





Quick Hy- 

lime drate 

Use (tons) (tons) 
Agricultural 350 2,011 
Building 14,833 24,575 
Chemical 74,128 17,745 
Total 89,311 44,331 
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Aggregates Shipments 
to Show Sharp Rise 
in Initial Quarter 


An increase of 22.9 per cent. in 
freight-car loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone during the first quarter of 1941 
over the corresponding period a year 
ago is indicated by estimates compiled 
by the thirteen Regional Shippers’ Ad 
visory Boards. 

On the basis of these estimates, 
freight-car loadings of gravel, sand and 
stone will reach 212,259 during the 
initial 1941 quarter, compared with ac 
tual loadings of 172,643 in the same 
1939 period. 

The estimates also indicated a 14.4 
per cent. increase in car-loadings of ce 
ment, rising from 73,220 in the initial 
quarter a year ago to 83,788 this year. 
Brick and clay products are expected to 
show a 30.0 per cent. gain from 42,713 
to 55,531 cars. Shipments of lime and 
plaster are expected to increase 14.0 per 
cent. during the quarter, from 30,522 to 
34.792 cars. 


Three Universal Atlas 
Plants Accident-Free 


Perfect safety records were made in 
1940 at the Universal, Pennsylvania, In 
dependence, Kansas, and Leeds, Ala 
bama, plants of the Universal Atlas Ce 
ment Company, subsidiary of United 
States Steel Corporation. Each of these 
plants went through the calendar year 
of 1940 without a single lost-time acci- 
dent and will be reawarded the Port 
land Cement Association Safety 
Trophy. Since 1925 the nine plants ot 
the Universal Atlas Cement company 
have been awarded this trophy 36 times. 

These safety records of cement plants 
and their quarries are made in the face 
of such hazards as trucks and locomo 
tives; high voltage and highly explo- 
sive materials; heavy crushing and 
grinding machinery; conveyors, cranes, 
and quarry shovels. Yet industrial 
safety has been so developed that fewer 
employees are hurt inside the plant 
gates than outside. This organized 
safety effort not only prevents accidents 
and loss of time to workers, but also 
keeps their families free from worry 
and loss of income due to accidents. 


Law Forbidding Removal 
of Beach Sand Upheld 


Municipal Judge E. R. Burgess of 
Racine, Wisconsin, upheld the city’s 
ordinance which prohibits removal of 
sand from the beach of Lake Michigan 
from within 150 feet of the water’s 
edge and ruled that Henry Gloede, Jr., 
Ted Langenfeld and Joseph Socha, 
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local excavating contractors, had _re- 
moved sand in violation of the law. 

The court suspended sentence in each 
case because “the city of Racine itself 
removed sand from the beach and the 
defendants for a number of years re- 
moved sand from the beach without any 
protest on the part of the city of 
Racine.” 

Judge Burgess held that it was within 
the power of the city council to enact 
the ordinance, that it does not conflict 
with any state law and that the ordi 
nance is not unreasonable. 

A group of citizens living on Racine’s 
north side brought action against the 
contractors to put a stop to the sand re- 
moval. The Wisconsin Public Service 
commission recently held a hearing in 
Racine in the matter but its decision is 
still pending. 


15 Milwaukee Firms 
Sued as "Monopoly" 


The William F. Luebke Co., Milwau 
kee, has filed a $75,000 action in Fed- 
eral court against fifteen Milwaukee 
building-supply firms, charging them 
with operating a monopoly in violation 
of the Sherman anti-trust act. 

The complaint alleges defendant 
firms do 90 per cent of the $5,000,000 
annual business in building supplies in 
Milwaukee county and that written and 
oral contracts were entered into by the 
firms in 1936 in restraint of trade and 
to destroy competition. 

Prices and terms of sale are fixed, and 
the plaintiff and others outside the com- 
bination are prevented from obtaining 
supplies because of boycotts or threats 
of boycott against manufacturers, ac- 
cording to the complaint. Counsel for 
the Luebke company charges his client 
was forced out of business in 1939 by 
the allegedly illegal combine. 





A LeTourneau 12-cubic yard Carryall and a 
D8 Caterpillar tractor operating at the 
quarry of the Jesse Allen Lime Company, 
Inc., Burns, Tennessee. The outfit is strip- 
ping a 9,000-cubic yard bank of red-clay 
overburden from a new limestone section. 


All Work in Excess 
of 40 Hours Must Be 
Paid as Overtime 


The obligation to pay time and one- 
half after 40 hours, under the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, is not voided by 
the existence of a union contract calling 
for a workweek of more than 40 hours 
without the payment of overtime—ex 
cept in certain instances—according to 
Colonel Philip B. Fleming, Adminis 
trator of the Wage and Hour Division, 
United States Department of Labor. 

“Since the requirement that time and 
one-half be paid after 40 hours became 
effective on October 24, 1940, we have 
received many inquiries from union 
members, business agents, and em 
ployers about the status of union con 
tracts calling for a longer workweek 
without the payment of 
Colonel Fleming explained. 

“A clause providing for a workweek 
of more than 40 hours without the pay- 
ment of overtime does not relieve the 
employer of the necessity of paying time 
and one-half in accordance with the 
provisions of the act. 

“Such a clause will have no legal 
effect, although the rest of the contract 
may stand. 

“The Wage and Hour Division will 
not give weight to such a clause in mak 
ing an inspection to determine whether 
the law is being complied with by an 
employer. The standards fixed in the 
act may not be lowered by any kind of 
agreement.” 


overtime,” 


Racine Operator Sells 
Quarry to Foundry 


The Consumer Crushed Stone Com 
pany has sold its quarry at Racine, Wis 
consin to the Standard Foundry Com 
pany, and will concentrate its operations 
at Ives, Wisconsin and at Crystal Lake, 
Illinois. The foundry company will use 
the quarry as a pit in which to dump 
slag. 

According to F. B. Padley, superin 
tendent at the Ives quarry, while some 
rock remains on the Racine quarry, no 
market big enough to absorb additional 
crushed stone that might be turned out 
exists. 


Fire Causes Loss at 
Sand-Drying Plant 


Consolidated Builders, Inc., Mason 
City, Washington, recently suffered fire 
loss at its sand-drying plant amounting 
to about $10,000. 


The Badger Sand & Gravel Com- 
pany of South Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
has been dissolved. 
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CURRENT BUSINESS INDICATORS 
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to be indicative of the think- 
| Washington —that is, to 
ry city, town, village, and 
the country detense conscious. 
the President of the United 


il to the owners of plants, to 
igers, to the workers, to our 
ernment employees to put 
nee of effort into producing 
unitions swiftly and without 
\nd with this appeal I give you 
lve that all of us who are officers 
government will devote our- 
the same whole-hearted extent 
it task which lies ahead. 
must be the great arsenal of 
For us this is an emer- 
serious as war itself. We must 
rselves to our task with the 
olution, the same sense of ur- 
same spirit of patriotism and 
s we would show were we at 


ramatic plea, unequaled in the 
history ot our country, comes 

se of a year during which vir- 
ill lines of industrial activity 
in alltime high. It is the job 
try, acting with the guidance of 
and Navy Departments and 
Defense Commission, to mold this 
ty into a defense effort that will 
nation invulnerable to any 

may confront it. Particularly 

are the results of various 

ving that the vast majority of 





the American people, irrespective of 
political afhliations, are in complete 
sympathy with the defense aims of the 
Administration. Whether actual war 
lies ahead, as so many believe, time 
alone will determine. The position of 
the British seems more hopeful than a 
few weeks ago. Possibly our building 
what the President terms that “great 
arsenal of democracy” may turn the tide 
of battle definitely in their favor. 
Production in 1940 in virtually all 
lines topped any previous year; out- 
standing were the metals, machinery, 
and transportation-equipment —indus- 
tries. As measured by the Federal Re- 
serve Board index, business as a whole 
in 1940 stood at 122 (1935-39 average 
equals 100). By way of comparison 
1939 was 108, 1937 was 113, and even 
1929 was only 110. The board, recog- 
nizing that too great significance may 
be placed on the level of the industrial 
production index, cautioned that it 
“should not be taken as a single ade- 
quate measure of the economic well 
being of the nation.” It went on to 
point out that “Especially over long 
periods considerable allowance needs 
to be made, not only for changes in the 
nature and quality of industrial pro- 
ducts, but also for many other develop 
ments, including changes in other 
types of production, in foreign trade, in 
the size and composition of the popula- 
tion and in the division of income.” 
Despite this reservation in the use of 
production indexes the indisputable fact 
remains that the factories of the United 
States now are running at the swiftest 
pace on record—and this with defense 
spending only barely under way. It is 
true that contracts totalling more than 
$11 billions are reported to have been 
let but actual expenditures representa- 
tive of activity in business are probably 
somewhere around $400 million 
monthly. The accelerated pace in 1940 
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is shown strikingly by the accompany- 
ing graphs based on data of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce on 
manufacturers’ new orders, shipments, 
and inventories. The President’s budget 
message included $10.8 billion for the 
Army and Navy in the next fiscal year 
and an indication that expenditures 
might be nearly as high for at least three 
more years. This means a monthly out- 
lay of close to $1 billion, or more than 
double the defense effort that has 
pushed business to its present level. 
Small wonder that economists and in 
dustrialists alike are staggered by the 
magnitude of the vistas now unfolding. 


Three General Types 
of Commercial Spars 


Commercial feldspars are _ inter- 
growths of at least two species of feld 
spar and always contain accessory min- 
erals. An infinite variety of combina- 
tions is possible, and many of the pub- 
lished data tend rather to confuse than 
to define the various market gradings. 
It is an oversimplification to say that 
there are only three or four grades, but 
this is essentially true. 

Spar is used in glass-making primarily 
as a source of alumina, and either soda 
or potash spar is acceptable; some glass- 
makers prefer soda to potash. No. 2 
glass spar must contain at least 17 per 
cent. Al,O, and a maximum of 0.1 per 
cent Fe,O,. The minimum for total 
alkalies (Na,O plus K,O) is 11.5 per 
cent. For No 1 glass spar the free 
quartz content is limited to a maximum 
of 6 per cent. Lime is usually quite 
low, 2 per cent. or less CaO. 

Analyses of pottery spars range from 
73 to 65 per cent. SiO,, 12.5 to 3.5 per 
cent. K,O; 1.5 to 6.5 per cent. Na,O, 
and 0.10 to 0.05 per cent. Fe,O,. How- 
ever, high potash spar is usually pre- 
ferred. 

Glaze spar, on the other hand, is 
typically high-soda, containing 4 per 
cent. or more Na,O. 

With the growing consumer ac- 
ceptance of feldspar mixed with quartz, 
it would seem that the main obstacle 
to marketing spar is iron content. Mag- 
netic separation has become almost 
universal, but there are mixtures that 
cannot be cleaned up mechanically be- 
cause the iron minerals are too intimate- 
ly mixed with the spar to be released in 
coarse grinding. Iron present in the 
form of a stain is not so undesirable as 
garnet or biotite, which tends to 
produce specks in fired or fused 
products. (Paul M. Tyler, Bureau of 
Mines.) 
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Defense for War—Il 


T seems to us unfortunate that “Aid for Britain” should 
have been allowed to become the rallying call for those 
who sincerely and unreservedly place the welfare of this 

nation above every other public and private interest. The 
phrase carries dangerous implications. It makes it appear 
that what is, in reality, a cry for the defense of America 
is only, in effect, a call for sympathetic aid to a neighbor 
nauon. 

To those who have close cultural ties with the British 
people this outward transfer of loyalty from America to 
Britain seems natural and proper. To them the two na- 
tions—in their traditions, in their beliefs, in their ideals 
and aims—are for all practical purposes a unit. One need 
not be an Anglophile to recognize the debt which demo- 
cratic institutions and those who live under them owe to 
the British people for their long and successful struggle 
to establish and perpetuate the principles of freedom 
among men. Nor can one be rightfully accused of unrea- 
sonable partiality if, in the present emergency, he lets his 
belief in those principles manifest itself as a sympathetic 
regard for the safety of the British people and their form 
of government. 

Among those who may harbor some secret resentment 
against the British government the call for “aid to Britain” 
may intensity such feelings. One should not be classed as 
an Anglophobe because he dis: ipproves British-government 
policy toward the peoples of southern Ireland, India and 
other parts of the British empire, especially if his own gov- 
ernment may not have acted humanely in its dealings with 
Haiti, Puerto Rico, and other nations. One should not be 
accused of undue skepticism if he suspects that much of 
the pleading done in Britain’s behalf is not without secret 
and selfish interest. 

Those who hope, pray and even work, openly or covert- 
ly, for the success of Germany in the present war are able 
to use the “aid-for-Britain” cry in a way detrimental to 
American interests by fanning the smoldering embers of 
those resentments, by winning adherents to the claim that 
Hitler’s plans seek only the defeat of Britain and do not 
contemplate any harm to the United States. One may— 
because of a lack of information, or because of his failure 
to have read Hitler’s own statements about his aims, or 
because of a naive belief in the humanitarian impulses of 
human beings who have seized absolute political and 
military authority—believe that this nation has no interest 
in the outcome of the present struggle; one may believe 
these things and still not be consciously working against 
the security of America. One may, perh ips sincerely, be- 
lieve—as Colonel Lindbergh, Verne Marshall and other 
exponents of the appeasement philosophy profess to be- 
lieve—that it will make no difference to the fortunes of 
America or to the happiness of the American people who 
wins the war, that a program for a negotiated peace should 
be undertaken at once, even that a Hitler-dictated peace 
would be a fair and just one. It is because many people 
believe such fallacies, and, what is more important, because 
many, many more are in danger of being led to believe 
them that we consider the use of “aid to Britain” as a 
reason for defending our nation against Hitler a habit 
fraught with ominous potentialities. 
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It is highly important that increasing numbers of Amer 
icans and non-German aliens who live among us be made 
to realize that the revolution that has swept a dozen na 
tions from the political map of Europe is no mere contest 
between Germany and England for a place in the economic 
sun. There are among us too many people who read littl 
or nothing outside their daily newspapers, too many who 
boast of never having read a book, too many, in this land 
of widely-advertised literacy, who have no contact with 
the ideas of thoughtful men and women, too many persons 
to whom the ability to read is an accomplishment of doubt 
ful value. We are still largely a nation of badly-informed 
citizens, torn between the conflicting claims of rival propa 
ganda agencies, those operating for the British no less than 
those working for the Germans. Many people still find it 
impossible to formulate definite attitudes, to justify on 
logical grounds or factual bases either their indifference or 
their hopes for any specific result. 

This situation is precisely what the author of Mein 
Kampf has described as a prerequisite to the moral break 
down of a nation and to its ultimate collapse in the face of 
strong military threats. Indifference, indolence of mind, 
lack of physic: il and moral courage, terror, readiness to 
believe the most incredible, inability to learn the truth and 
to form sound judgments, unwillingness to make the effort 
necessary to the attainment of intelligent understanding, 
childish reliance on a false sense of security—these are the 
advance agents, the menfal “parachutists” who, moving 
freely about by virtue of the very principles of freedom 
which they seek to destroy, 


lessen our ability to recognize 
real danger when it 


threatens, to resist 
when it comes, and to prevent the 
liberties which we value. 


and overcome it 
annihilation of the 


E in America know the benefits of freedom and tol 

erance, even if only or principally through our obser 
vation of their opposites in other parts of the world. We 
know them as few other peoples besides the British know 
them. The course of world events has quickened our sens« 
of their great value to us, and we are more determined than 
ever before to preserve them whole, to defend them against 
impairment or destruction from whatever direction the 
threat may come. That is an objective dear to most of us, 
an end that justifies the adoption of every means open to 
us. “Aid to Britain,” however unfortunate the phrase may 
be, describes the most effective means available. 

An incendiary fire of devastating and all-engulfing range 
sweeps over Europe. For months it has spread steadily in 
our direction, and now it endangers the last house but 
ours in its westward course toward world-wide conflagra 
tion. Fire-fighting equipment in huge quantities is ur 
gently needed, both to save that house and to prevent the 
burning of our own. Shall we, then, quibble about the 
implications of words, such as “aid to Britain”? Shall we 
debate the niceties of means, when the end is the important 
thing to us? Shall we fight the fire now, or let the time b« 
of the incendiary’s choosing? Small we check the spread 
of the conflagration while it is still restrainable, or 
until it has grown beyond control? These are questions 
that must be answered by everyone who loves freedom. 


wall 
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N.S.G.A,. Celebrates Its 


Silver Anniversary at 
Cincinnati Convention 


BRATING its twenty-fifth an 
iry as an association serving 
\merica’s most important 
urce industries, the National 
\ssociation met in con- 

he Netherland Plaza hotel, 


( January 15 to 17. The ex- 


equipment, which is an an- 
of the convention, over- 
space usually allotted to it 
a variety of equipment 
of all former years. In 
ind in the number of ex- 
convention reflected the 
rtance and prosperity of the 
ravel industry. 
mer years, the annual con- 
the National Ready Mixed 
\ssociation, itself an  out- 
the sand-and-gravel organ- 
held at the same time, 
sessions being devoted to 
nterest to both groups, while 
ions were held for the dis- 
atters that concerned each 
Che report of the joint ses- 
those of interest only to 
ravel producers follows; that 
arate ready-mixed-concrete 
be found in the Concrete 
section of this number of 
JUARRY. 


t 


hat 


common interest were dis- 


| 


cussed at the opening session, which 
gave the presidents of the two associa 
tions an opportunity to -review briefly 
the problems -esseyery ty © them. Pres 
ident Paul P. Bird of the National Sand 
& Gravel Association drew attention to 
the work of the executive and engineer 
ing divisions of the organization. He 
mentioned some of the many ways in 
which the former, under the direction 
of Executive Secretary V. P. Ahearn, 
had helped, not only the members of 
the association, but the industry as a 
whole. A close watching of federal 
and state legislation having important 
effects on the industry’s members and 
the prompt reporting to them of devel 
opments of significance are outstanding 
examples of the value of trade-associa 
tion activities to the progressive pro 
ducers who support them. Mr. Ahearn’s 
membership in other organizations, his 
position among other trade-association 
executives, and his lecturing at North- 
western University on trade-association 
work were mentioned as evidence of 
the recognition given the sand-and 
gravel association. 

In his discussion of the work of the 
engineering division, headed by Direct- 
or of Engineering Stanton Walker, Mr. 
Bird enumerated a few of the directions 
in which the association’s activities 





i 4 ght: J. F. Steffens and R. J. Cargo, Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company; F. A. Olsheski 
and H. H. Stewart, J. K. Davison & Brothers, Pittsburgh. 
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Left to right: E. J. Nunan, Buffalo Slag 

Company, Buffalo; H. V. Owens, Eastern 

Rock Products, Inc., Utica; H. N. Snyder, 
Buffalo Slag Company. 


have inured to the benefit of the entire 
industry. He cited Mr. Walker’s mem 
bership on important technical com 
mittees, such as the American Society 
for Testing Materials, the American 
Concrete Institute, the American Rail 
way Engineering Association, and the 
Highway Research Board of the Na 
tional Research Council, to show the 
extent of the association’s interest in, 
and effect on, the work of organizations 
which use or influence the use of the 
industry's products. Mr. Walker’s po 
sition on the faculty of the University 
ot Maryland, the establishment of the 
Stanton Walker fellowship there, and 
the close codperation between the as- 
sociation and the university, where the 
association conducts its research and 
laboratory work, are examples of the 
ways in which the association’s position 
has been recognized. 

Mr. Bird said that the sand-and-gra\ 
el industry is dedicated to the defense 
of the nation, that it stands ready to 
provide in ample quantity the mate- 
rials which are so necessary to the con 
struction phases of the defense program. 
He spoke of the revolutionary forces 
that are at work in the world and of 
the necessity of making America fit to 
withstand the assault of those forces by 
giving aid to Britain and, if necessary, 
by taking part in more active ways, 
however much the American people 
may hate war. 

Joseph H. Dixey, president of the 
National Ready Mixed Concrete As 
sociation, after congratulating the grav- 
el organization on its having arrived 
at its twenty-fifth birthday anniversary, 
referred to some of the dangers that 
beset those ready-mixed-concrete pro- 
ducers who strive earnestly and con- 
sistently to conduct their businesses on 
high ethical standards. He spoke of 
the industry as “a haven for theorists 
and technical experts,” which has passed 
far beyond the “trial-and-error stage.” 
The industry will, he said, play a prom- 
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Left to right: J. F. Meissner, Robins Convey:ng Belt Company; W. B. Harris, Hendrick 
Manufacturing Company, Cincinnati; J. W. Meckenstock, Meckum Engineering Company, 
Chicago; L. F. Hart, Wabash Sand & Gravel Company, Terre Haute. 


inent part in the nation’s defense pro 
gram. Its activities are no longer re 
stricted to the areas surrounding, or 
closest to, central producing plants; 
many projects now served with ready 
mixed concrete are far distant from 
such facilities. The future of the in 
dustry, he said, depends on its reputa 
tion tor honesty, and the industry can 
be materially aided in this direction by 
the development and adoption of sound 
dealing practices, and in technical ways 
as well, by the manufacturers of ma 
chinery used by the industry. 

In his discussion of The Federal 
Wage and Hour Law and Its Place in 
the National Defense Program Col. 
Philip B. Fleming, administrator, Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor, stressed the im 
portance of maintaining the mordle ot 
the people at home as well as that of 
the men at the front. For every one 
of the latter there are at least ten work 
ers behind the lines whose work and 
cooperation are necessary to produce 
the material and equipment he needs. 
The soldier draws his inspiration “from 
the kind of civilization” he is called 
upon to defend. The claim that he is 
fighting for democracy will be accepted 
by him if he knows that its principles 
are being applied in the society which 
he has pledged himself to protect. The 
knowledge that everyone is serving the 
common cause according to his ability, 
that while he is risking everything no 
one is being maintained in a sheltered 
position at home, that his family is not 
being exploited while another is pro 
tected and shielded from every incon 
venience, assures him that he is defend 
ing principles of equality and demo 
cratic sharing of risk and responsibility. 

He mentioned the way in which Eng 
land has spread the burdens and the 
hazards of the war over all classes with 
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out distinction of birth or rank or class. 
He reminded his listeners that when 
invasion was clearly threatened, Lon- 
don newspapers were viewing as little 
short of a scandal the fact that while 
workers were employed 80 or 90 hours 
a week in factories 800,000 unemployed 
persons were living in idleness. As a 
result working hours were reduced 
without reducing output; indeed, it was 
said by Ernest Bevin, Minister of Labor, 
that production might even be in 
creased. Efficient war effort, the min 
ister said, required the utilization of 
all available labor and not merely long 
hours or overtime work for those al 
ready employed. Col. Fleming added 
that employers as well as workers must 
be prepared to make sacrifices in the 
defense of the common welfare. 

The speaker called attention to the 
attitude of those who seem to believe 
that the social gains of recent years are 
“a sort of meringue of the social pud 
ding,” which can lightly be thrust aside 
as too expensive when a real emergency 
contronts us. These gains can not be 
dismissed as “all right for Monday but 
wrong for Tuesday.” We can not say 
that they are all right as long as no- 
body objects to them but that they must 
be thrown down everywhere “the min- 
ute anybody finds them standing in the 
way of anything he wants to do.” 

Col. Fleming spoke of the general ap- 
proval of the minimum-wage provisions 
of the “wage-and-hour” law and of 
the objection to the 40-hour week. He 
said that employers who can not attain 
the desired levels of output by working 
on the basis of a 40-hour week should 
work more hours and pay the overtime 
charge or hire some of the millions of 
unemployed, which is the objective of 
the law. To meet the criticism that 
men of sufficient skill are not available 
he cited the variety of training pro- 


grams that are under way to fill the 
In the cases where overtime ts 
unavoidable, the speaker said it is fair, 
if we ask the worker to sacrifice some 


need. 


of his leisure, to ask the employer to 
sacrifice some of his profit through 
higher labor costs. That, the colonel 
said, “preserves the principle of equal 
ity of sacrifice and it is the democratic 
way of handling the situation.” He 
cited examples to show how the ap 
plication of the 40-hour week had given 
employment to many formerly out of 
work. I le referred, also, to cases W here 
the reduction of the number of hours 
worked per week from 44 to 42 and 
then to 40 had not reduced the total 
output but where the same output was 
produced in five 8-hour days as had 
formerly been produced in 44 hours. 

The speaker said that there might 
be cases where exceptions should be 
made, but that such a fact could not 
be taken as ground for discarding the 
entire 40-hour week plan. 
industries, or certain localties, require 


If special 


relaxation of the law’s demands, adjust 
ments can be made without relaxing 
them for everybody. He pointed to 
experiences of World War I when it 
was found, after increasing the length 
of the workweek, that none of the state 
standards of working hours should be 
relaxed except in special cases certified 
by the Council of National Defense. 
Col. Fleming said that Mr. Knudsen, 
head of the defense commission, had 
made studies of labor output extending 
over many years and had come to the 
conclusion that the 40-hour week is 
practical. The man who works at a 
machine 10 hours a day, Mr. Knudsen 
had found, does only about 81% hours 
of actual work. The defense program, 
according to him, needs more machine 
hours and not more overtime. 

“Let us utilize all our potential man 
power,” said the colonel, “before we 
talk about breaking down the stand 
ards” of the wage-and-hour law. 

Col. Fleming commented also on the 
seasonal exemption granted by his di 
vision to the northern branch of the 
sand-and-gravel industry and men 
tioned the fact that some producers had 
been “unfairly affected” or “discrim 
inated against,” as they felt, because of 
the location of the dividing line. Ap 
plications for exemption in a few spe 
cial cases had been made by producers, 
and where these were felt to be well 
founded they had been granted. This 
method of obtaining relief is open to 
all those who think that the division’s 
ruling has imposed hardships on them, 
he said. 

James D. Marshall, assistant manag 
ing director, Associated General Con 
tractors of America, Inc., talked about 
Construction for Defense. He referred 
to construction activity as the first step 
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lhe volume of all con 


tor defense purposes he 
5.000.000.0000, of which 
could be said to be 
construction. Two-thirds 
mount is under contract. 
ubmitted to the Congress 


0,000,000 for construction 


0 for other constructional 
$3.000,000,000 total $1, 
is been undertaken. Be 


mergency nature of the 


done and the fact that it 
mplished in less-than-usual 


7 


1,000,000,000 is approx- 
ilent to from $2,500,000,- 


0,000,000 of normal con 


will not be evenly dis- 


ughout the country be- 
ery nature of the defense 
of the nation. The work 
here 1t 1S needed, whereas 


ovects, by way of contrast, 


tributed throughout the 
vased on unemployment 
| the need for work. Fur 

P. A. projects are of 
vhile defense projects are 
in fewer locations. This 
created problems in the 
idequate labor supplies. 
ill said that the defense- 


ites might be doubled and 


ery community will feel 

some kind of construc- 
onstruction industry, he 
lle the work given it, if 
ness methods are not 


entralized purchasing may 


successful working out of 


re be liev es. 
| 


rapidly adjusting itself to 
nditions and to public sen- 


Marshall asserted. A re- 


rit of codperation is being 


ibor on defense projects. 


Trades Council of the 
leration of Labor and the 


Associated General Contractors have 
agreed to meet and discuss labor prob 
lems. 

There is nothing in the defense 
budget for defense highways, in spite 
of the fact that surveys have been made 
to show where these highways should 
be built. Some trouble is expected, the 
speaker said, if the roads near canton- 
ments and munitions plants are not im 
proved, 

The trend of world sentiment is to 
ward regimentation, as Mr. Marshall 
views it, and the construction industry 
and construction labor are “on the 
spot” because of delays in defense pro- 
duction. Close mutual understanding 
of the problems involved in construc- 
tion work on so large a scale is nec- 
essary. If labor should be conscripted, 
so will its employers. The members 
of the industry must work closely to 
gether, as they will be charged with the 
responsibility for producing, regard 
less of who is at fault for delays. 

Mr. Marshall does not believe that 
the construction volume “peak” of 
$10,600,000,000, reached in 1927, will 
be attained in 1942 despite $3,000, 
000,000 worth of defense work. 

An increase of about 20 per cent. in 
the production of sand and gravel and 
ready-mixed concrete over 1939 took 
place in 1940, according to Executive 
Secretary Ahearn’s annual and eagerly 
awaited report on business conditions 
in those industries. In 1941 the out 
put of the products of the two indus- 
tries will show an increase of about 
15 per cent. over that of 1940. Both 
estimates are based on the replies re 
ceived from a mailing of questionnaires 
to selected producers. 

Price levels reflected increases in pro- 
duction and transportation costs in 
1940, due principally to federal and 
state taxes. Although these factors af 
fected business in every state, their ef- 
fects were not realized in some sections 
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because of price demoralization, ac- 
cording to Mr. Ahearn. He referred to 
the overcapacity to produce that exists 
in both industries as a curse and said 
that the responsibility can not be placed 
solely on the theory that there “are” 
too many people struggling for the 
same piece of business.” In some areas 
where production reached the highest 
level on record the average price went 
to new low levels. 

In the ready-mixed-concrete industry 
the demand for its products utilized 
about 70 per cent. of its capacity; in 
the sand-and-gravel industry the de- 
mand was about a third of its produc- 
tion capacity. After the demands of 
the defense program have been satis- 
hed there is danger that the ready 
mixed-concrete industry will be seri 
ously and dangerously affected by the 
reaction of lessened demand. 

The chief outlet for sand and gravel, 
according to the speaker, is highway 
and street construction. The demand 
for gravel ballast is active in Ohio, In 
diana, Michigan, Illinois, certain parts 
ot Texas, in Utah and Montana. Pub 
lic-works construction aside from high 
ways, streets, industrial building, and 
low-cost housing projects, took most of 
the ready-mixed concrete produced. In 
1940 about 80 per cent. of the sand 
and-gravel industry's market was in the 
field of public works, with 90 per cent. 
of that amount financed by federal 
money. Defense work is expected to 
hill the gap produced by the reduction 
in W.P.A. and P.W.A. activities. 

Mr. Ahearn warned his listeners of 
the dangers of deferring necessary re 
habilitation of plants and the purchase 
of needed equipment and running the 
risk of finding it impossible, because 
of voluntary or mandatory priorities, 
to obtain the required machinery at the 
proper time. He urged upon them the 
advisability of anticipating their needs 
to the fullest extent possible. 

The problem of finding adequate car 
supplies for shipment of the industry's 
products has arisen in certain sections 
of the country, but it is to be hoped 
that the Interstate Commerce Commis 
sion will not feel it necessary to exer 
cise its right of issuing priority orders. 

Mr. Ahearn mentioned New York 
State as the principal offender in the 
diversion of highway funds to other 
than-highway uses, the amount di 
verted in that state having reached 
$100,000,000 in 1940. Eleven states 
have adopted constitutional prohibitions 
against such diversion. 

The sand-and-gravel group re-con 
vened Thursday morning for a separate 
session, the ready-mixed delegates meet- 
ing simultaneously in another conven 
tion hall in the hotel. Executive secre 
tary Ahearn opened the session with 
his annual report in which he reviewed 
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briefly the accomplishments of the ot 
ganization during the past year. He 
pointed out that some effective results 
had been obtained in the way Of sea 
sonal exemption for operators who had 
previously not been awarded such ex 
emptions under the wage-and-hour law. 
Definite progress has been made in ob 
taining exemption for seamen and fur 
ther progress along this line is in 
prospect, Mr. Ahearn indicated, with a 
definite decision in the matter expected 
shortly. 

The secretary traced de velopments 
which have followed in the wake of the 
rigid enforcement of the Walsh-Healey 
and Social Security Acts. In connection 
with social security he urged that when 
truck drivers are intermittently em 
ployed that operators make certain that 
social security taxes are paid, citing the 
case of the Grand Rapids Gravel Com 
pany in the defense of which the asso 
ciation is preparing to carry on legal 
proceedings. 

During the year the association as 
sisted in drafting a number of effective 
labor agreements. The Federal-Aid 
Act is popular with everyone concerned 
and Mr. Ahearn predicted that generous 
apportionments under the act will con 
tinue unabated in the future. Opposi 
tion to the diversion of gasoline-tax and 
motor-license fees continues to grow 
and more and more the states are ear 
marking these funds so that they can 
not be raided for purposes other than 
highway construction and maintenance. 
There is little possibility that a railroad 
car shortage will develop during 1941, 
in Mr. Ahearn’s opinion, although fu 
ture events may change this prediction, 
he indicated. He also urged that the 
employment status of men under the 
draft law be complied with and, where 
replacements are necessary, the tempor 
ary employee should be informed that 
his work will terminate with the return 
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of the drafted man from military duty. 
The cost of national defense will be felt 
on a wide scale by every one and, it 
war comes, the burden of taxation will, 
ot course, be much greater. Income tax 
increases will probably strike hardest at 
the middle income group. 

Two talks which were scheduled for 
this session had to be passed because of 
the absence of the speakers. John S. 
Mason of the Dravo Corporation, Pitts 
burgh, was to have discussed the con 
trol of water commerce under the 
‘Transportation Act of 1940, but an im 
portant meeting of the Maritime Com 
mission at Washington having to do 
with the very subject of his talk made it 
impossible for him to attend. The other 
absent speaker was W. J. 
Association — of 


McGarry, 
American Railroads, 
whose topic was to have been Car Sup 
ply in 1941]. 

In a paper entitled Application of 
Unemployment Compensation Insur 
ance Statutes to Employees on Dredges, 
William E. Hole of the American 
Aggregates Corporation discussed the 
technical aspects of the subject and 
quoted various court decisions which 
have been rendered. The United States 
Supreme Court, he said, has declared 
that dredges are “vessels” and as such 
are subject to admiralty restrictions ir 
respective of the nature of work in 
which they are engaged. Its decision 
makes no distinction between operating 
to deepen or widen a channel for navi 
gation as against removing material for 
commercial use. This, however, has not 
settled the question. The problem arises 
from the fact that there is such a great 
difference in requirements to be met in 
the various states that all is confusion 
when the dredges move along rivers 
forming state boundaries or move from 
one state to another. Uniform unem 
ployment-compensation laws or the 
placing of the entire problem in the 


hands of the Federal government in 
stead of the various states seems to be 
the only 
Hole. 
Robert J. Potts of the Potts-Moor« 
Gravel Company, Waco, Texas, spok« 
briefly on the difficulties encountered in 
attempting to 
Works Administration in 
Texas. His talk was interspersed with 
a number of 


possible solution, said Mr 


co-operate with — the 
Progress 
humorous anecdotes, 
which developed from some of the 
situations encountered. 

The session was concluded with the 
reclection of officers and directors. 

J. R. Thoenen, U. S. Bureau ol 
Mines, presided at the Thursday altet 
noon sand-and-gravel meeting at which 
an open forum on the problems of the 
industry was held. 

Stanton Walker, Director of En 
gineering, first gave a brief résumé ot 
the work done by his department dur 
ing the year. Representation of the 
association on various technical com 
mittees was, as always, an important 
part of the program. The research 
laboratory at the University of Mary 
land, he said, is now in its fourth year 
and is working out very well. Addi 
tional equipment added for freezing 
and thawing tests, saturating aggre 
has been added, making 
the laboratory one of the best equipped 
of its type. 

The Stanton Walker Graduate Re 
search Fellowship is also working out 


gates, Cit. 


very well and research is under way 
on the effect of certain ag 


ggregate chat 
acteristics on concrete durability. The 


possibility of chemical reactions be 


tween aggregates and cements and the 
stripping ol bitumen from aggregates 
are being studied. 


constantly 


The laboratory is 
making tests for member 
companies and studying the specifica 
tions and aggregates in various sections. 
One of the problems being studied is 
the chert content, which is causing 
trouble in certain localities. Studies 
made in California, said Mr. Walker, 
showed a chemical reaction between 
high-alkali cements and aggregates. No 
such reactions occur when standard 
Portland cements are used. 

The requirement that a minimum of 
10 per cent. of sand pass a 50-mesh 
sieve is becoming quite common, ac 
cording to the speaker, and some speci 
fications also include minus 100-mesh 
limits. There is, he said, a_ trend 
toward the use of separated sizes of 
gravel, which requires more accurate 
gradation and higher screening efh 
ciency. Mr. Walker suggested that the 
production of asphalt sands be given 
more attention by producers and that 
the trend toward aggregate-strength 
requirements be watched. 


Walker SOTNC 


specifications now require that 15 per 


According to Mr. 
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sand pass a 50-mess screen 

cent. a 100-mesh screen. 

. s and other test requirements 
ng made more rigid. Abra- 

he said, are now made almost 

with the Los Angeles Rat- 
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practice is to take 6-gallon samples and 
compare with fresh water. The differ- 
ence gives a basic figure from which the 
waste is calculated. In its plant less 
than 4 of 1 per cent. of the extreme 
fines is being wasted. 

E. J. Nunan (Buffalo Slag Company, 
Buffalo) raised the question of the 
comparative soundness of crushed and 
uncrushed gravel. Mr. Walker replied 
that crushed gravel showed the greater 
loss and went on to say that soundness 
tests are also becoming more stringent. 

The discussion of gravel-production 
problems also brought out much inter- 
esting information. Mr. Warner de- 
scribed his experience in visiting the 
Coulee Dam gravel plant recently. The 
raw material is taken from a deposit 
which few commercial operators would 
consider suitable for use. This and 
other plants supplying Bureau of Rec- 
lamation projects have an advantage 
over commercial plants in that only one 
specification has to be met. In general, 
he said, commercial plants compare 
favorably in efficiency and in the quality 
of their products. 

J. R. Thoenen (United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington) gave the pre- 
liminary results of vibrating-screen tests 
being made. A vibrating screen with 
2Y,-, 1%- and %-inch openings on its 
three decks retained 33, 41, and 5% 
per cent. of material on these decks, 
respectively, which should have gone 
through them. It was found that the 
less cubical pieces screen most efficiently. 

George Renwick (Chicago Gravel 
Company, Chicago) mentioned the 
specification of separated sizes of gravel 
in Indiana and their proposed use in 
Illinois. 

E. E. Mills (American Aggregates 
Corporation, Massillon, Ohio) said that 
he found vibrating screens to be best 


suited for making separated sizes of 
gravel. This type of material is being 
supplied from his plant to both the 
state highway department and govern- 
mental agencies. 

H. V. Owens (Eastern Rock Pro- 
ducts, Utica, New York) said that his 
company is producing two separated 
sizes of gravel with one size being a 
combination of two others. They are 
now faced with the problem of two 
sand sizes separated at 14- or 20-mesh 
for separate delivery to contractors. No 
trouble is expected in meeting this 
demand, said Mr. Owen, as it has been 
the practice for some time to blend 
several grades to get a combined prod- 
uct. 

Mr. Mills said he had used picking 
belt-conveyors in an effort to remove 
soft stone and deleterious matter with 
small success. A soft-stone eliminator 
was then installed and_ specifications 
were easily met. The breakage caused 
by this type of crusher, he said, made 
acceptable fines for sand. 

E. K. Davison (J. K. Davison & 
Brothers, Pittsburgh) said his company 
used an impact pulverizer with some 
success. For paving round gravel is 
added to the crushed with good results. 
All the gravel over 3 inches in size is 
discarded because of the presence of 
soft stone in the larger sizes, and 2 
to 3-inch gravel is crushed to 14-inch 
minus. The use of the eliminator also 
tended to break up flat pieces into more 
cubical shapes. 


C. A. Bickel (Iron City Sand & 


Gravel Company, Pittsburgh) said that 
the crushing of the large gravel made 
the Los Angeles Rattler test results 
worse. 

With respect to the rattler tests Mr. 
Warren said that one test should never 
be considered conclusive as one large 





Left to right: L. E. Lumpkin and J. M. Dowdy, Marquette Cement Manufacturing Company; 
R. S. Hunt, Screen Equipment Company; W. J. Steiner, Steiner Washed Sand & Gravel 
Company, Laura, Ohio. 
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Left to right: O. S. Conrades, St. Louis Material & Supply Company; H. F. Thomson, Gen- 

eral Material Company; Michael Hendy, Mississippi River Sand & Material Company; A. C. 

Butterworth, General Material Company; George Herbst, Jr., Mississippi River Sand & 
Material Company, all of St. Louis. 


piece of defective gravel in a sample 
could cause a difference of 2 or 3 per 
cent. in the test results. He advised 
taking the average of at least three tests 
before rejecting a material. 

C. W. Purdy (Killbuck Sand & 
Gravel Company, Killbuck, Ohio) said 
that experience showed that the speed 
ot an impact-ty pe soft-stone eliminator 
must be adjusted to various types of 
material. J. R. Thoenen advised against 
attempting to hand-pick any material 
under | inch in size. 

According to Stanton Walker, the 
ratio of the amount of water a stone 
will absorb to its pore space is important 
to the result of a soundness test. 

He opened the discussion of stock 
piling and handling methods to avoid 
segregation by saying that producing 
and storing separated sizes does not al 
ways eliminate segregation in stock 
piling, although it is helpful. 

Mr. Purdy said his company’s prac 
tice follows those specified by the state. 
Stock-piles are built up and reclaimed 
in layers by a crane. 

Mr. Renwick described the use of a 
shuttle belt-conveyor for stock-piling 
with no provision against segregation. 
In picking up the material with a crane 
it is reblended by taking each bucketful 
from a different part of the pile. Car 
loading spouts are designed to prevent 
segragation in loading. 

Irving Warner (Warner Company, 
Philadelphia) prefers the stock-piling 
of strip sizes and reblending them on a 
reclaiming belt-conveyor. This system 
is a disadvantage only when a large 
top size is required which involves the 
blending of 4 or 5 strip sizes. He 
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advised, for materials used only in 
small proportions in blends, the use of 
a small gate for this purpose and a 
larger gate to be used when loading out 
this material alone. He also said that 
the same screen should not be used for 
sizing very large and very fine ma 
terials. 

C. F. Mullen (Florida Gravel Com 
pany, Chattahoochee, Florida) de 
scribed his experience in having mois 
ture determinations of sand made at 
the point of delivery and having the 
moisture weight taken from the bill. 

Mr. Warren said that in the Pitts 
burgh area many users are asking for 
allowances for excess moisture. As an 
example, 34,000 tons of sand delivered 
for use on the Pennsylvania Turnpike 
contained 3,000 tons of water at $2.00 
per ton. He also said that new con 
crete designs take moisture content 
into account. He advised producers 
to protect themselves by stating in their 
quotations that the moisture content is 
kept at the lowest possible level. 

J]. V. Owens (Eastern Rock Products, 
Inc., Utica, New York) said his com 
pany’s employees have learned to esti 
mate visually the water content ac 
curately enough for practical purposes. 
As much as 10 tons of water has been 
found in a 50-ton car of sand. 

This interesting meeting closed with 
a request by Stanton Walker that mem 
bers write in their requests for subjects 
to be discussed at the next convention. 

The Friday morning session was 
presided over by Robert J. Potts (Potts 
Moore Gravel Company, Waco, Texas), 
who opened the meeting by telling what 
Texas is doing to put its roads in shape 


tor the detense ettort. 

The first speaker was Perry A. 
Fellows, chief engineer, Work Proj 
ects Administration, Federal Works 
Agency. His subject was The W.P.A. 
Program and its Significance to the 
Sand-and-Gravel and Ready-Mixed 
Concrete Industries. He first presented 
information on the amounts of aggre 
gates, cement and other materials used 
in this program. The primary objective 
of this body, said Mr. Fellows, is to 
provide work for the needy unem 
ployed on useful public works, provid 
ing the greatest possible amount of 
work for the amount of money spent. 
In this process, he said, the workers’ 
self-respect is saved. 

Mr. Fellows insisted that the produc 

tion of aggregates by the W.P.A. for 
use on its propects competed only to 
a slight extent with private industry. 
As much material is purchased as is 
possible within the limitations govern 
ing the expenditure of funds. The 
W.P.A.., he said, produces its own 
material usually only when the com 
munity is unable to pay its share of the 
cost of a project using purchased ma 
terials. The limit imposed is a maxi 
mum of $6.00 per man per month for 
materials and the purchase or rental of 
equipment or less than 20 per cent. of 
the money spent. Now, he said, these 
non-labor barriers can be exceeded it 
the job is certified as a defense project. 
This type of work is being paid for 
out of a special $25,000,000 appropria 
tion. 
Fellows, the 
W.P.A. follows the common construc 
tion practice of letting the sponsor of a 
project pay for the materials if possible. 
The sponsors maintain the projects 
after their completion and buy the 
materials used for this purpose. Even 
when materials can not be bought out 
right available production facilities are 
used if possible. In 1940, he said, the 
Ohio W.P.A. bought much more ma 
terial than it produced. Ready-mixed 
concrete in particular was widely pur 
chased for use in sidewalks. 


According to Mr. 


In closing, Mr. Fellows mentioned 
the fact that over 70,000 miles of access 
roads have already been exempted 
from the W.P.A. requirements. Work 
on these access roads is considered to 
be of even more importance to im 
mediate defense needs than the main 
arterial highways. He estimated that 
in the year beginning in July, 1941 
more than 1,300,000 men would be 
employed by the W.P.A. 

Mr. Potts made the comment that 
the humanitarian angle of the W.P.A. 
is its justification. He also said that 
while the W.P.A. did help to improve 
business conditions other factors were 
even more important. 

Thomas H. MacDonald, Commis 
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that where orders are filled from stock- 
piles, only the labor utilized in re- 
moving the material from the piles 
comes under the wage-and-hour pro- 
visions of the law. The drivers of 
trucks owned by the producer are under 
those provisions until delivery to the 
government has been completed, but 
where the trucks or other carrier vehi- 
cles are owned by others, the producer’s 
obligation to conform to the law ceases 
when loading of the vehicles has been 
completed. 

An ex tem pore symposium ol re 
ports regarding wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions now in effect brought 
out some interesting facts. In Chicago 
common labor is receiving 55 cents an 
hour under a contract which expires 
with December 1 of this year, semi- 
skilled labor receives from 60 to 65 
cents, and skilled labor 85 cents. A 
request for higher rates has been made: 
for an increase of 5 cents an hour be- 
ginning February | and for an addi 
tional 5 cents an hour beginning Sep- 
tember 1. Locomotive engineers re- 
ceive $1.20 an hour and crane operators 
$1.30. 

In Boston highly-skilled labor is paid 
$1.25 an hour. 

In Philadelphia common labor is paid 
63 cents an hour, semi-skilled labor 65 
cents, and skilled labor from 80 cents 
to $1.00. 

In St. Paul the scale for common 
labor is 55 cents an hour, and for skilled 
labor, such as crane operators, $1.10. 
In the ready-mixed-concrete industry 
common labor receives 62'4 cents and 
skilled labor (drivers) 85 cents. 

In Cleveland 70 cents an hour is 
paid to common labor, 90 cents to truck 
drivers and 80 cents to others working 
a 44-hour week; crane operators receive 


$1.25 on the basis of a 48-hour week. 

In Pittsburgh the rate for common 
labor is 58 cents an hour, that for semi 
skilled 62'4 cents an hour, and that 
for skilled workers 97 cents. Truck 
drivers are paid 75 cents an hour and 
hoisting engineers $1.30. 

In New York city 75 cents an hour 
would be paid to common laborers, 
85 cents to $1.00 to semi-skilled labor, 
and $1.50 to skilled workers under a 
scale that has been proposed. 

In Kansas City common labor re 
ceives 60 cents an hour; drivers of flat 
bed trucks receive 65 cents and drivers 
ot ready-mixed-concrete trucks receive 
85 cents an hour. 

In the state of Florida, not under 
union agreement, common labor gets 
40 cents an hour. Union truck drivers 
get 60 cents, and crane operators $1.25 
(with a weekly guarantee of at least 
$40.00). 

In southern California, under con 
tracts expired December 1, 1940, com 
mon laborers received 60 cents an hour, 
drivers of 4-wheeled trucks 80 cents, 
drivers of 6-wheeled trucks 85 cents, 
and drivers of truck-trailer combina 
tions 90 cents. On March | these rates 
will rise 5 cents an hour. 

In Buffalo common labor is paid 65 
cents an hour, truck drivers 70 to 75 
cents, ready-mixed-concrete truck driv 
ers 85 cents, and engineers (union) 
$1.25. 

In St. Louis in the sand-and-gravel 
industry common labor earns 65 cents 
an hour, firemen and oilers 80 cents, 
and engineers $1.10. In the ready 
mixed-concrete industry the common 
labor rate is $1.00, that of truck drivers 
90 cents, that of skilled labor from 
$1.50 to $2.00. 

There is tendency toward the fixing 





Left to right: G. W. Renwick and G. E. Singletary, Chicago Gravel Company, Chicago; C. D. 
Gray, Ready Mixed Concrete Company, Indianapolis; F. M. Welch, F. M. Welch Engineering 
Company. 
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P. S. Klyne, West Jefferson Sand & Gravel 
Company, West Jefferson, Ohio; A. Gold- 
berg, Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


numbers ot hours of 
Thus in Philadelphia it is pro 
vided that every man who is put to 
work on the first day of any week must 
be paid for at least two-thirds of the 
union workweek of 48 hours, or 32 
hours. 


of minimum 
work. 


He can be transferred to other 
work to fill those 32 hours, if the new 
work is “not objectionable.” 

Daily limitations on the number of 
hours that may be worked are rather 
common. In Kansas City the daily 
limit is 9 hours, the weekly limit that 
ot the federal wage-and-hour law. In 
Philadelphia there is no daily limit ex 
cept for marine workers, for whom the 
limit is 12; but there is a weekly limit 
of 40 (previously 48) hours for others 
and limits of 66 and 72 hours for ma 
rine workers. In Boston there is a 
daily limit of 8 hours for drivers (be 
tween 7 a.m. and 5 p.m.) and engi 
neers, and a weekly limit of 44 hours. 
In Pittsburgh there is no daily limit 
except for hoisting engineers, whose 
day is restricted to 8 hours, but there 
is a weekly limit of 48 hours. In St. 
Paul the length of the truck driver's 
day is not limited but his week is re 
stricted to 48 hours. In Chicago com 
mon labor has a daily limit of 10 hours 
and engineers one of 8 hours; neither 
has a weekly limit. In New York city 
the daily limit is 8 hours but this may 
be extended to 9 if the worker con 
sents. In St. Louis laborers and engi 
neers are limited to 8 hours and truck 
drivers to 9 hours a day, with double 
time overtime compensation for the 
former and time-and-one-half for the 
latter. In southern California the daily 
limit is 10 hours with time-and-one-half 
thereafter. In Buffalo there is only a 
weekly limit of 40 hours after which 
time-and-one-half must be paid. 

Vacations with pay are becoming 
more common. In Philadelphia one 
contract provides 2 weeks for licensed 


= 


men, 7 days for barge captains, and 10 
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days for others. In Pittsburgh one 
week has been agreed upon. In Boston 
the workers on boats receive one week’s 
vacation with pay. In New York city 
one producer operates his boats with 
three crews, only two of which can be 
housed aboard, the third crew being 
kept idle on shore at full pay. In But 
talo one agreement provides for a 
week's vacation. The other cities men- 
tioned before appear to be without any 
agreements providing vacations with 
pay. 

The Warner Company, sand-and 
gravel and ready-mixed-concrete pro 
ducer, Philadelphia, was awarded a 
trophy for the completion of more than 
100,000 man-hours of labor without a 
single lost-time accident. 


On Tuesday, the day preceding the 
opening of the convention, the board 
ot directors of the National Sand & 
Gravel Association held its regular an 
nual meeting. It was decided to sched 
ule the board’s next semi-annual meet 
ing tor Washington, D. C., where it has 
been held late in September or early in 
October in the last two years. 

Executive Secretary Ahearn called 
attention to the fact that barge captains 
have been called “seamen” within the 
meaning of the Fair Labor Standards 
\ct by the Circuit Court, in contradic 
tion of Interpretative Bulletin II of the 
Wage and Hour Division of the United 
States Department of Labor which held 
that they are not. The Wage and 
Hour Division has called off field en 
torcement ol the law’s provisions 
against workers employed on dredges 
operating on navigable streams. Where 
the men live on board the dredge they 
are considered seamen. Those workers 
who go aboard in the morning and 
leave at night are probably not seamen. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has 
ruled, on the basis of an unpublished 
opinion by its chief counsel, that pro 
ducers who hire trucks which are driven 
by their owners stand in the position 





Left to right: F. P. Blancett, Diamond Iron 

Works; R. S. Spencer, Spencer Equipment 

Company, Massillon, Ohio; W. P. McCarren, 
W. P. McCarren, Walhonding, Ohio. 


ot employer with respect to such truck 
owner-operators, who are considered 
employees within the meaning of th 
Social Security Act. As this law was 
enacted in 1936 the potential danger 
of a decision making the applicability 
of the law in such cases retroactive to 
that date may be very great. The sit 
tuation with respect to those producers 
who rent trucks from companies Ot! 
individuals who do not themselves op 
erate their trucks may be the same. 
Producers who rent their haulage equip 
ment from others would be well-ad 
vised to inquire whether the owners 
ot the trucks rented—either individuals 
or corporations—have paid, or are pay 
ing, the social-security tax on their em 
ployees. 





B. F. France and M. McGinniss, Portsmouth 
Sand & Gravel Company, Portsmouth, Ohio; 
H. L. White, Eagle Iron Works. 


The board reélected the 1940 execu 
tive committee, whose members (other 
than officers) are Anderson Dana (New 
York), Robert Mitchell (Los Angeles), 
George W. Renwick (Chicago), and 
John M. Settle (Louisville, Kentucky). 
It also nominated the 1940 officers for 
1941: Paul P. Bird (Boston) for pres 
ident; Otto S. Conrades (St. Louis) 
for vice-president; and H. S. Davison 
(Pittsburgh) for  secretary-treasurer. 
The board reélected for 1941 the fol 
lowing board members-at-large: Otto 
S. Conrades (St. Louis), Floyd C. Ful 
ler (Portsmouth, Ohio), J. P. Eyre Price 
(Scranton, Pennsylvania), Stephen Ste 
panian (Columbus), and E. Guy Sutton 
( Mattoon, Illinois). 

At the annual dinner on Thursday 
evening the management of the Nether 
land Plaza presented the association 
with a twenty-fifth anniversary cake, 
which appropriately was cut by Ruth 
Renwick, daughter of Frank W. Ren 
wick, the first president of the associa 
tion twenty-five years ago. 

Speaking at the Manufacturers’ Di 
vision lunch on the same day Executive 
Secretary Ahearn drew attention to the 
fact that this was the first time that 
the morning of the convention’s open 
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General view of the process plant. 





The six storage and blending silos are shown in the 


background, concentrates thickener at left, water-storage tank at right. 


may properly be termed a “slime,” the 
fineness of the flotation-cell feed being 
practically all minus 15 microns (equiva 
lent theoretically to all minus 1,000 
mesh) the feed containing a large pro 
portion of colloidal matter. 

The general method of processing is 
in sharp contrast to that in use in other 
mills using the Breerwood process. In 
both methods the tube-mill slurry is 
classified to separate a “fine” and a 
“coarse” fraction. The usual procedure 
is to make the principal corrections by 


subjecting the coarse fraction to flota 
tion. Here, the principal correction. 
i. e. the concentration of the lime, is 
made by subjecting the fine fractions to 
Hotation, and at a fineness far beyond 
anything believed possible by flotation 
chemists. Under average conditions 
only about half of the raw materials, in 
the form of tube-mill slurry, is sent 
to the processing plant, where the cen 
trifuge classihes the material into a fine 
and a coarse fraction of about equal 
parts by weight. The operation of the 





Interior of the cell-house, showing three rows of flotation machines. 
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centrifuge is controlled so that the un 
desirable proportion of clay minerals is 
concentrated in the finer fraction, or 
“effluent,” of the centrifuge. This raises 
the lime content in the coarser fraction. 
or “cake,” to approximately ordinary 
composition. The finer fraction, which 
has been lowered in grade, and which 
comprises about one-quarter of the total 
weight of the original slurry, is sub 
jected to flotation to raise the lime high 
enough so that compositions can be pre 
pared by blending for any of the types. 
Ordinarily, in the manufacture of com 
mercial cements the mixture is prepared 
simply by recombining the flotation con 
centrate, the centrifuge cake or “coarse” 
fractions with the untreated half of the 
original slurry. 

The development of the present ce 
sign of the process plant was started 
even betore the cement mill itself was 
built. The preliminary investigation ot 
the rock deposit, made before construc 
tion was started by Richard K. Meade 
& Company, Inc., revealed that raw 
materials were available on the prop 
erty for the manufacture of at least 100, 
000,000 barrels of high-early-strength 
Portland cement. It seemed evident, 
however, that there would be a definite 
trend toward much more rigid cement 
specifications than those in force at that 
time. A large number of specimens, 
obtained during these investigations, 
were therefore sent to the Separation 
Process Company to determine whether 
or not the various types and grades ot 
rock would respond satisfactorily to 
froth flotation. The cement mill was, 
accordingly, designed so that a process 
ing plant could be installed at a later 
date with the minimum disturbance 
and without interfering either with nor 
mal plant expansion or the flexibility ot 
its advanced method of wet-process cor 
rection, which has since attracted much 
favorable comment. The plant and 





The vertical centrifuge. 
check box are on platform at upper right. 


Dilution tank and 
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quarry were fully described in the May, 
1935 issue of Pir aNp Quarry, and the 
present description is limited to the 
processing plant itself, and the depart 
ments directly affected by the process. 
The deposit includes two distinct 
formations, Beekmanstown and Lower 
Jacksonburg limestones, both of which 
could be worked from the same quarry, 
the present working being in the Jack- 
sonburg limestone. The Jacksonburg 
limestone itself comprises two general 
types having distinct lithologic charac- 
teristics. The first type, which occurs 
most typically in the southwest corner 
of the quarry, is a dense, very fine 
grained rock, 7. e. the crystallization is 
much finer than the more usual rock of 
this formation in the Lehigh Valley. It 
has a conchoidal fracture, and contains 
somewhat more carbonaceous matter 
than the second type, the carbon being 
colloidal and highly dispersed. The 
second type is less hard, tending to 
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break in slabs and blocks, and is not 
quite as fine-grained as the first type. 
It is higher in lime content and con 
tains less carbonaceous matter. It 1s 
well exposed on the north side of the 
quarry at the foot of the plane. 

Petrographic study revealed that the 
chief mineral components are calcite, a 
small amount of dolomite, quartz in the 
form of chert, muscovite mica chiefly in 
the form of sericite, pyrite and carbon. 
Some recrystallized calcite grains up to 
one-half millimeter are present in most 
specimens, but mica and quartz crystals 
are under 20 microns in nearly all cases, 
except for some veins of larger quartz 
crystals. 

After crushing to l-inch size and un- 
der, the rock is ground to 90 to 92 per 
cent. minus the 200-mesh sieve in open 
circuit at the rate of 1,300 to 1,400 tons 
a day in two F. L. Smidth 8- by 36-foot 
4-compartment Unidan mills driven by 
800-horsepower Westinghouse motors 
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Fluxo cement-conveying 
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ple, the manufacture of a 
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the usual operation of the 
int. Assuming, for conveni- 
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sa day, is pumped to storage 
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" e color contrast between the jet-black carbon concentrates and the lime concentrates 





The reagent-preparation department. The crude products from which the reagent is made 
are rece:ved in drums which are heated in the tank at the left in the background. 


is so operated that the cut or split is 
made in the range of particle size at 
about 15 microns. A remarkably sharp 
separation, according to particle size, 1s 
made and the objectionable proportion 
of fine clay minerals is concentrated in 
the fine fractions, or centrifuge effluent. 

The coarser fractions or centrifuge 
“cake,” 7. e. the particle sizes plus 15 
microns are increased in CaCO, con- 
tent to slightly above 75 per cent. by the 
action of the centrifuge in concentrat- 
ing the free clay minerals in the finer 
fractions. The centrifuge cake is, ac- 
cordingly, pumped to the blending silos 
as the first recovered product of the 
process plant. 

The finer fractions, or centrifuge 
effluent, have been reduced in CaCO, 
content to about 71 per cent. These fine 
fractions, representing only about a 
quarter of the tube-mill slurry, are sub- 
jected to flotation to produce a concen- 
trate of about 85 per cent. CaCO,. These 
concentrates are the second of the two 
recovered products of the process plant 
and are likewise pumped to the blend- 
ing silos, the kiln feed being prepared 
by mixing them with the centrifuge 
cake and unprocessed slurry. As the 





in this view taken from the feed ends of the cells. 


analyses given in the table will show, 
these three materials can be blended in 
various proportions to produce composi- 
tions suitable for the production of the 
various cement types. Although the 
centrifuge “cake” has been referred to 
as the “coarse fraction,” this product is 
actually of excellent kiln-feed fineness 
and this, together with the reasons for 
processing the materials in this manner, 
will be explained in the description of 
the process plant and its equipment. 
The detailed results of a typical day’s 
operations, December 18, 1940, are ex 
pressed in terms of relative quantities 
and CaCO, grades, at the principal 
points of change in processing, and are 
based upon the production of kiln feed 
in the equivalent of 4,100 barrels ot 
clinker a day, in Table I. 
TABLE I.—TONS PER Day OF PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS 


| 
| 


| Per cent. 





Prod _ | ot Per cent. 
recuct Dry | Original . ot 
Weight Weight CaCO 
lube-Mill Slurry. . 1,330 100.0 
Unprocessed Slurry} 678 51.0 
Centrifuge Feed. . .| 652 | 19.0 
Centrifuge Cake.. .| 287 | 206 
Centrifuge Effluent | 
(Flotation Feed) | 365 | 28.4 71.26 
Concentrates...... a ae 85.02 
ere ae 28.91 
Cake +Concen- | 
RE nwean ices a Bena 79.96 
Cake +Concentrate 
+Unprocessed 
Slurry. . > | a eae 76.0 


The complete analyses of the tube 
mill slurry, the various products and a 
kiln feed representing the direct re- 
mixture of the unprocessed slurry, the 
centrifuge cake and the flotation con 
centrates are shown in the Table IT. 


PRINCIPAL PRoODUrTS 


TABLE II.—ANALYSES OF 


0 © +6 
3 Centrifuge 2 3% ees 2 
3 Lp (commer) fas haa g 
a oe ee el — 
oo = ~ Efflu- & = Use| “ae 
SA Cen 8 S8lCUSTE 
SiO:... 16.94 16.19 17.48 7.87 11.94 14.67 47.10 
Al,O;.. 3.22); 2.26) 3.92 1.92! 2.09 2.71 10.08 
Fe:O; 1.20 1.14) 1.24) 0.62 0.90 1.07 2.9% 
CaCQ,. 72.70 74.70 71.26 85.02 79.96 76.00 28.91 
CaO 40.71 41.83 39.91 47.61 44.78 42.56 |... 
MgO 2.70 3.20' 2.34 2.06 2.62' 2.66 
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The multiple reagent feeder. The feed cups are numbered to correspond to the numbered 
cells in the flotation circuit. 


From the complete analyses of the 
various products, and particularly that 
of the concentrates and cake, it will be 
seen that blending in proper propor 
tions will provide for the essential cor 
rections to produce any one of the five 
A.S.T.M. types or other modern ce 
ments. 

That proportion o: the  tube-mill 
slurry which is to be processed, usually 
about one half of the total, is substan 





Three pumps which handle the tailings of the 
flotation circuit. 


tially continuously discharged from 
storage into a concrete pump-sump 
through a motor-driven Fuller slurry 
valve, the valve motor being controlled 
by a float and opening and closing 
about every two minutes. A Wilfley 
pump conveys the slurry to a feed-tank 
above the centrifuge, the excess being 
returned by gravity to the sump. The 
slurry is diluted and flows by gravity 
at a uniform rate to an F. L. Smidth & 
Company vertical centrifuge driven by 
a 40-horsepower direct-current Westing 
house motor, the actual power consump 
tion being 25 horsepower for the operat 
ing conditions and capacity described. 
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Because, in a normally ground slurry of 
these finely-crystallized materials, the 
mineral bonds are broken, i. e. the min 
eral constituents are free, only in the 
sizes finer than about 20 microns, and 
because the clay or micaceous minerals 
are concentrated in the low orders of 
particle size, the centrifuge is con 
trolled to classify or split the material 
at about 15 microns, by adjusting its 
speed with relation to the dilution and 
other means. The coarse fraction, or 
cake, is considerably improved in chem 
ical composition. For this reason, and 
because there are substantially no free 
mineral constituents, other than calcite, 
in the fractions plus 20 microns, there is 
no object in classifying at a higher point 
in the particle-size range to increase the 
relative proportion of the fine fraction 
to be further corrected by flotation or in 
regrinding or resorting to finer original 
grinding to free the mineral bonds. The 
unbroken, or composite, rock particles 
obviously retain their constituent min 
erals in perfect contact for burning. 
Thus, the centrifuge provides one prod 
uct that can be used as a component 
of the kiln-feed mixture and a second 
product especially satisfactory for flota 
tion separation because the mineral 
particles are physically released, al 
though of extreme fineness. The abun 
dance of colloidal matter and particles 
of colloidal behavior, together with the 
wide dispersion of colloidal “graphitic” 
carbon, both of which were supposed 
to make successful flotation concentra 
tions impossible, should make _ these 
operations especially interesting to 
flotation chemists. 

The centrifuge effluent is discharged 
by gravity into an agitated storage tank, 
provided with a conical bottom, from 
which a Millville centrifugal pump 
elevates the slurry to a constant-level 
tank overflowing by gravity to the 


storage tank. From the constant-level 
tank the material flows by gravity un 
der control of a Masco-Grigsby rubber 
pinch valve to the cell room. 

The flotation-cell room includes three 
parallel rows of the American Cyana 
mid Company’s modified 66 inch Fag 
ergren flotation machines driven by 7! 4° 
horsepower vertical Crocker-Wheeler 
motors, consuming about 5 horsepower, 
the cells of each row being connected 
in series, 7. ¢. the tailing of one cell be 
ing the feed to the next. The centrifuge 
effluent, or cell feed, flowing by gravity 
at the rate of about 325 to 375 tons a 
day, enters the first cell of the central 
row. The first three cells of this row are 
used to remove a jet-black carbon con 
centrate, principally to improve the 
separation of the lime in the remainders 
of the circuit, the separations being 
made by additions of small quantities 
of a resinate, kerosene, and du Pont 
B-23 alcohol frother. 


The three remaining cells of this row, 
all the cells of the south row and the 
first three cells of the north row are 
used to make a “roughing” concentra 
tion of the lime, to produce a concen 
trate of about 85 per cent. CaCO,. The 
last three cells of the north row are 
used as “scavengers” to recover the free 
lime (calcite) particles, and because the 
grade of scavenger concentrates is rela 
tively low, they are pumped in closed 
circuit to the first cell of the row for 
cleaning, with the flotation of the tail 
ings from the south row. The rejects 
or tailings of the last cell of the north 
row are the rejects of the plant. The 
cell underflow of each row is handled 
by a separate Millville slurry pump. 

The concentrates flow into a common 
sump from which a Millville pump 
transports them to an 80-foot Dorr 
Company, Inc., torque-type thickener, 
driven at the rate of one revolution in 
46 minutes by a l-horsepower Louis 
Allis motor. The overflow water from 
the thickener flows by gravity to an 
adjacent water-storage tank, 
adequate supply is maintained by a 


where 





Pump room located below the concentrates 
thickener. 
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float valve controlling make-up water 


pumped from the quarry. The thick- 
d concentrates, 7. e. the underflow of 
the thickener, together with the cen- 
trifuge cake flow by gravity to a con- 
rete sump in which the proper head 
s maintained by float-control of a 
motor-driven Fuller slurry valve. A 
Wilfley pump transports the slurry 
from the sump to the blending silos. 

Three Worthington Monobloc pumps 

used respectively to supply feed- 
the constant-head water-supply 
tank above the centrifuge, the water 
sprays in the cell house and the water 
sprays on the bridge of the thickener, 
which serve to break down the froth, 
these pumps being cross-connected so 
that one pump can satisfy any one of 
the three requirements. 

Ihe successful flotation of the calcite, 
from a feed of such extraordinary fine- 
ness, is attributable to the use of very 
small quantities and the careful selec- 
the several flotation agents and 

, the method of adding them to 
the pulp, particularly the addition of the 
principal reagents in small increments 
to each of the cells of the flotation cir- 
cuit. Du Pont B-23 alcohol frother, 
kerosene and a dilute resinate are fed 
nly to the cells used for concentrating 
irbonaceous matter, these reagents 
ing used in exceedingly small quan- 
tities. In addition to collecting the car- 
bon, the residue of alcohol and resinate 
remaining in the water of the pulp 
in frothing in the balance of the 
ircuit. Dilute Goulac is used to dis- 
perse natural flocculation and also to 
epress the residue of carbon in the lime 
lotation circuit. It is fed to the first 
this circuit, 7. e. the fourth cell 


ene 
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reagents 


ow 





Photomicrograph of a thin section of dense 

type of Jacksonburg limestone from the 

quarry showing the extreme elongation 
(schistosity). 
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in the central row. The principal re- 
agents which collect and concentrate the 
calcite are oleic acid, and the Separation 
Process Company’s “B-K” reagent. Both 
these reagents are fed in very small 
increments to each cell in the lime con- 
centrating circuit. The B-K reagent is 
especially interesting, as it can readily 
be controlled and dispersed rapidly by 
feeding it as a dilute solution. 

With the exception of the oleic acid 
and kerosene, the reagents are prepared 
in the flotation plant from crude and 
raw materials. The crude semi-solid re- 
agent, developed by M. Vogel-Jorgen- 
sen, of F. L. Smidth & Company, 
Copenhagen, is received at the plant in 
drums which are heated in hot-water 
storage on the platform adjacent to the 
centrifuge. The liquefied products flow 
into a reaction tank where controlled 
quantities of chemicals are added with 
water, the mixture being heated with 
steam to complete the reaction. The re- 
action products readily ionize in water 
to release surface-active ions having 
excellent collecting capacity for oxide 
minerals such as calcite, the reagent 
having collecting capacity equivalent to 
oleic acid, but having the advantage of 
being water-soluble and readily diluted 
for rapid dispersion in the cold water of 
the flotation circuit. From the reaction 
tank the prepared reagent is sent to 
either of two insulated, steam-heated 
storage tanks, where it is diluted. 

The resinate and the Goulac are re- 
ceived in the form of dry powder and 
are separately diluted, the latter being 
fed at a uniform rate by an F. L. Smidth 
needle-valve feeder. The oleic acid and 
kerosene are fed directly to the cells by 
Clarkson feeders. 

The B-K reagent and the resinate, 
both in dilute form, are fed by an F. L. 
Smidth & Company multiple feeder of 
a novel type. This feeder comprises a 
separate tank for the two reagents, 
which are maintained at a constant 
level. Above each compartment, feed 
cups, in number corresponding to the 
number of flotation cells, are secured to 
a horizontal shaft. Limited partial 
rotation of the shaft alternately dips the 
cups into the reagent and causes them 
to discharge into small feed spouts serv- 
ing separate pipe-lines leading to the in- 
dividual flotation cells. The angular 
position of each cup is adjustable on the 
shaft during operation to control the 
actual quantity of reagents discharged 


to suit the requirements of the in- 
dividual cells. 





Volunteer Increases 


Storage Capacity 

The Volunteer Portland Cement 
Company has placed in service 11 new 
storage silos at its plant at Knoxville, 
Tennessee. The silos have a capacity 
for 65,000 barrels of finished cement, in- 





creasing former capacity by 70 per cent. 
The Volunteer plant is currently oper- 
ating on a 24-hour-a-day schedule and is 
looking forward to near-capacity oper- 
ation throughout the year. The com- 
pany is supplying about half the cement 
requirements for Cherokee Dam. 





Employee Relations 


% B. F. HEDRICK 
Hedrick Gravel & Sand Company, 
Lilesville, North Carolina 











For several years we have been mak- 
ing a close study of the relationship be- 
tween the employer and the employee. 
We have found in making this study 
that the employer must know the indi- 
vidual needs of each of his employees to 
understand their personal problems bet- 
ter. 

Each Christmas we order several 
truck-loads of hams, bacon, flour, 
fruits, candy and cakes and see that each 
employee has enough food for his en- 
tire family during the Christmas holi- 
days. Once or twice during the year we 
buy sheets and pillow cases and blankets 
and divide them among our employees. 
They appreciate this because no one 
ever has too much bed linen and cover. 
Employees’ families also receive fruit 
and candy from the company at 
numerous occasions. 

We have a hospital in Salisbury to 
which any of our employees may go 
and the operations are free of charge. 
We pay their doctors’ bills for all their 
minor sicknesses and then let them pay 
us when they are financially able. 

The majority of our employees have 
automobiles. We pay for each auto- 
mobile and then let the owner pay us in 
small payments each payday as he is 
able. Also, in any financial difficulties 
which our workers may have, we help 
them out with loans and let them pay 
us back when they can without interest. 

In order to know each employee and 
his family socially we have a barbecue 
every two weeks. Each employee re- 
ceives a personal invitation to come and 
bring his entire family and stay as long 
as he likes. We raise the hogs on our 
farm in Rowan County and have four 
or five killed every two weeks for these 
barbecues. 

Last summer we built a barbecue pit 
and outdoor fireplace on the banks of a 
36-acre lake for this entertainment. We 
have an outdoor screened-in kitchen 
with a 60-foot table on one side for the 
white employees and their families and 
another on the other side for the Negro 
employees and their families. 

Through treating our employees in 
this manner, we have received 100-per 
cent. cooperation from them and they 
show their appreciation by taking a 
great pride in doing their jobs well and 
to our satisfaction. 
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rushed-Stone Producers 
Meet in Cincinnati for 


ifth Time in 9 Years 


OLLOWING a welcome by the 


mayor of Cincinnati, the twenty 

fourth annual convention of the Na 
tional Crushed Stone Association 
opened at the Netherland Plaza in that 
city on January 20. It was the fifth 
time in nine years that the organization 
had met in Cincinnati. 

At the conclusion of his opening re 
marks to the convention, President J. A. 
Rigg presented a report on business 
conditions throughout the country, 
based on information received from 
prominent crushed-stone producers in 
various sections of the United States. 
In 1940 the building of highways ab- 
sorbed from 40 to 80 per cent. of the 
total production of aggregates, depend- 
ing on the section from which the re- 
port came. In some plants 35 per cent. 
of the output was agricultural lime 
stone. Generally the demand for 
crushed stone was still below the pro 
duction capacity of the industry. 

In most areas there was no decline 
in prices and none is expected. The 
volume of highway construction is not 
expected to fall even in sections where 
defense projects are in progress. 

There have been scatterd cases of 
railway-car shortages but the lack has 
not yet reached serious proportions. It 
is considered likely that whatever difh 
culty exists will be increased by the 


growing demands of products needed 
for national defense. 

Almost every section has felt the 
effects of the defense program in in- 
creased business and these are certain 
to increase. As yet no delays in the ship- 
ment of machinery have been encount- 
ered but there has been some difficulty 
in getting repair parts. 

The diversion of highway funds to 
other-than-highway purposes continues 
to be serious, particularly in the East. 
In Pennsylvania highway funds are 
still being borrowed for use for pur- 
poses other than highway building and 
maintenance, but repayment is being 
made, even though not as rapidly, per- 
haps, as the borrowings increase. In the 
south central region there is no diver- 
sion and the same is true in the north- 
west, where there is strong organized 
effort against it. In the central region 
some states are making improper use 
of highway funds, while other states are 
respecting the purpose for which the 
money was gathered. In the northern 
region only one state is misusing its 
funds, while in the middle western 
region there is only “some” diversion. 

As a method of bringing younger 
members of the crushed-stone industry 
into the administrative ranks, the board 
of directors at its last midyear meeting 
appointed a Welfare Committee. The 


purpose is the bringing together of men 
from among whom must come the 
future heads of the organization, men 
who can take the places of those who 
retire from the scene of active partici 
pation in the affairs of the organization. 
P. R. Anderson is chairman of the 
committee. 

The report of Engineering Director 
A. T. Goldbeck, which is usually writ 
ten, this time took the form of an ex 
tempore discussion of some of the prob 
lems encountered in the construction 
of flexible pavements. A flexible road 
way is one which can not resist the 
bending strains imposed upon it as can 
the concrete type of road. When the 
subgrade fails, the flexible road surface 
lying on it goes down with it. 

In an effort to design a flexible road 
that will sustain the traffic placed upon 
it, the laboratory of the association con- 
ducted a series of tests, using equip- 
ment designed by Mr. Goldbeck. As 
the pressure exerted upon a pavement 
by a rubber tire rolling over it is prac 
tically uniform over the entire area of 
contact, wooden blocks representing 
the oval shape of the area of contact 
produced by the pressure of a single 
rubber tire on the highway surface 
were pressed down by a hydraulic jack 
on flexible pavements laid on different 
kinds of subgrade, and readings were 
taken. From these several charts were 
drawn and corresponding equations de 
veloped covering the various conditions 
encountered. The results of these 
studies make it possible to say how 
thick a given type of pavement should 
be made to support various wheel 
loads on subgrades having different 
characteristics. 

In his review of the activities of the 
association during the past year Ad 
ministrative Director Boyd referred to 





One of the highlights of the Twenty-fourth Annual Convention of the National Crushed Stone Association was the banquet on January 21. 
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right: Bryant Currier, W. S. Tyler Company; C. E. Robinson, American Limestone 
y, Harriman, Tennessee; W. M. Bolding, Campbell Limestone Company, Liberty, 
Sarolina; C. T. Millice, Watauga Stone Company, Watauga, Tennessee; R. P. Immel, 
an Limestone Company; H. A. Johann, Frog, Switch & Manufacturing Company; Fred 
Braun, W. S. Tyler Company; W. B. Couch, Campbell Limestone Company. 
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tor highway construction as 
the detense program. There 
uid, 75,000 miles of roadway 
improvement to make them 
for the sustaining of the newer 
r loads that military activi- 
ikely to place upon them. 
ints, cantonments and other 
placed in remote locations 
m centers of concentrated 
n must be made accessible by 
roads and this will result in 
w construction. Although 
Roosevelt in his defense 
illed highways a non-defense 
s almost certain that the pres- 
rress will provide the funds 
for an adequate defense high- 
cram. In his allocation of fed- 
highway money, as reported in 
Quarry, January, 1941, page 
Carmody, has given consider- 
the need for building and im- 
strategic highways. 

construction, in Mr. Boyd’s 
will reach some $2,000,000,000 
rst of June, and of this amount 
half is now under contract. 
nd other current estimates of the 
ot detense construction are cer- 
x too low. Mr. Boyd expects at 
$80,000,000 to be spent for crushed 
| sand and gravel, about $26,- 
going for crushed stone. Air- 
his view, constitute a_ real 
or crushed stone; especially as 
Goldbeck’s design for airport pave- 
has already been favorably re- 

y government officials. 
work dealing with agricultural 
the association committee re- 
decided to appoint additional 
ttees, one for each of the Agri- 
\djustment Administration re 
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gions, so as to harmonize recommenda 
tions with local conditions and needs. 
One of these committees has already 
reported to the A. A. A. The govern 
ment is being urged not to disrupt the 
customary ways of doing business. 

Mr. Boyd recalled the conditions with 
respect to transportation that prevailed 
during World War I, a situation that 
he termed a “nightmare.” No such 
conditions exist to-day, but the situa- 
tion may change rapidly. Meanwhile 
the association will watch carefully to 
see that the crushed-stone industry 
suffers no injustices through the adop 
tion of unfair priorities. 

He also said that Otho M. Graves, 
who has been a member of the board of 
directors of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, which for four consecu- 
tive years has recognized the National 
Crushed Stone Association as one of the 
three trade associations represented on 
its board, has been made chairman of 
that group. 

Speaking for the executive committee 
of the crushed-stone association, Stirling 
Tomkins reported on the present status 
of the determination of prevailing mini- 
mum wages for the crushed-stone in- 
dustry under the Walsh-Healey Act. 
He told of the first panel meeting in 
Washington nearly two years ago and 
ot the report which was presented to the 
administrator of the Public Contracts 
Division of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor on May 1, 1940. At that 
time Stanton Walker, director of 
engineering of the National Sand & 
Gravel Association, collected wage data 
on behalf of the three aggregates in- 
dustries — crushed stone, sand and 
gravel, and slag. The division also 
made a study, arranging its data by 


states and thus, apparently, adopting 
those political subdivisions as the equi- 
valents of the “localities” mentioned in 
the law. The study presented by Mr. 
Walker had contained certain recom- 
mendations which were largely elimi- 
nated in the revised presentation which 
he offered later. So far, according to 
Mr. Tomkins, the Division of Public 
Contracts has not acted upon the data 
submitted and no determination ot 
“prevailing minimum wages” for the 
crushed-stone and other aggregate in- 
dustries has been made. 

Otho M. Graves, on behalf of the 
executive committee, presented a_ re 
port on the status of the association's 
request for seasonal exemption of the 
northern branch of the crushed-stone 
industry from the provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act of 1938. A year 
ago, during the last crushed-stone con 
vention in St. Louis, news was received 
of the Wage and Hour Division of the 
United States Department of Labor 
having granted such exemption to a 
similar branch of the sand-and-gravel 
industry, and a plea for reopening that 
case was made by the crushed-stone 
association within the statutory 15-day 
period. This plea was later withdrawn, 
in spite of the grant of an extension of 
time, and a new plea founded on diff 
erent grounds was made. This was 
granted and portions of the crushed 
stone industry are now operating with 
the special exemption granted by the 
law to those whose business is seasonal. 

The greeting luncheon Monday noon 
was presided over by F. O. Earnshaw 
(Carbon Limestone Company, Youngs 
town, Ohio). According to the 
speaker, Ray Tucker, newspaper col 
umnist, we will be in the war by June. 
He also dwelt on our lack of offensive 
and defensive weapons and described 
the various ways in which Hitler might 
invade England. In closing he pre- 
dicted that there would be good busi 
ness temporarily. 

Otho M. Graves (The General 
Crushed Stone Company, Easton, 
Pennsylvania) presided over the Mon 
day afternoon meeting. The first 
speaker was Roy W. Crum, director, 
Highway Research Board, Washing 
ton, D. C., and his subject was The 
Importance of Research to the Crushed 
Stone Industry. Mr. Crum first re 
ferred to the early 19th century when 
land travel was an ordeal of mud, dust 
and other inconveniences. Much of the 
credit for the improvement of travel 
conditions and roads since that time, he 
said, was due to the work of a research 
ing Scot, one John Loudon Macadam, 
after whom that type of road is named. 

According to Mr. Crum, no indus 
try can progress without research. The 
word “research,” he added, is much 
misused, and most people think of it 
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in terms of test tubes, testing machines 
and laboratories. In his opinion re 
search goes much beyond that, mean 
ing any study which brings out pre 
viously-unknown facts, and interprets 
them, and applies them for the benefit 
of mankind. Since 1920 the use of 
crushed stone has beén multiplied about 
four times in volume and three times 
in value. The expansion in road work 
gave crushed stone its opportunity, but 
research made it possible for the in 
dustry to expand in a highly-competi 
tive market. 

Mr. Crum then traced the growth of 
knowledge of the design of concrete 
which makes it possible to-day to pro 
portion mixtures with a certain know! 
edge of their strength and the cost of 
the ingredients. An example, he said, 
was the development of stone sand 
which, after years of research, is now 
recognized as a useful material. 

Among the important studies at this 
time, said Mr. Crum, is the effect of 
water on bituminous pavements and 
the association’s laboratory has con 
tributed important findings on this sub 
ject. The necessity for research in this 
held, he said, is due largely to the fact 
that there are many types ol bitum! 
nous binders and their behavior is 
variable enough to present a constant 
problem to producers. Of primary im 
portance in this field is the necessary 
thickness of  flexible-type surfaces. 
After many years of research, scientific 
methods of design are beginning to 
emerge and the crushed-stone associa 
tion’s laboratory has led in this work. 

At last, said Mr. Crum, there is a 
prospect of concerted and adequate at 
tack on the exceedingly important prob 
lem of the factors that affect the dura 
bility of Portland-cement concrete. A 
joint research project on the durability 
ot concrete has recently been organized 
by the A.C.I., the A.S.T.M., and the 
Highway Research Board, and Mr. 
Goldbeck is a member of the adminis 
trative committee. Other things to be 
studied, he said, include the gradation 
of mineral aggregates, the effects and 
control of flat and elongated particles, 
surface coatings, the relation to dura 
bility of the thermal expansion of stone 
particles, roughness, absorptive proper 
ties, hardness and unsoundness. Fur 
ther investigation of the factors that in 
uence the adhesion of bitumen to rock 
particles is also necessary. 

In closing Mr. Crum stressed the n¢ 
cessity of carrying on and expanding re 
search on all vital subjects. Research is 
more important than ever before in our 
history because progress is necessary to 
the continued security of this nation. 
He quoted a current slogan by saying 
that, “if to be free we must be strong 
and if to be strong we must be produc 
tive,” then to be productive we must 
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study and delve for new facts, and learn 
to apply them as never before. 

A. M. Philleo, resident engineer, 
United States Engineers Office, War 
Department, Denison, Texas, was un 
able to be present so his paper, Con- 
crete Construction for Outlet Works, 
Denison Dam, Texas, was presented 
by B. R. Smith, civilian engineer on this 
project. On this undertaking, said Mr. 
Smith, aggregates were chosen by a 
process of elimination. A good de 
posit of sand was found not far from 
the dam but coarse aggregates in the 
immediate vicinity were not satisfac 
tory. Finally, after considerable in 
vestigation, the contract for 320,000 
tons of crushed stone was awarded to 
the Southwest Stone Company which 
is supplying it from its plant at String 
town, Oklahoma, over 50 miles away. 

In designing concrete for this dam 
the best results were obtained with 4 
sacks of cement per cubic yard and 7 
gallons of water per sack. A smoother 
surface and greater resistance to wear 
were obtained than with richer mixes. 
Mr. Smith also described shipment of 
the stone in two sizes and the facilities 
tor storing and handling it at the dam. 

The final speaker was R. S. Smet 
hurst, associate counsel, National As 
sociation of Manufacturers, Washing 
ton, D. C., who discussed Federal Leg 
islation Affecting the Crushed-Stone 
Industry. He showed the extremes of 
reasoning which make almost any in 
dustry or plant interstate and subject 
to the rulings of the various acts con 
trolling labor relations, etc. In_ his 
opinion the national-defense program 
will be carried out without sacrificing 
any of the social gains which have been 
made in recent years and industry is 
to-day even more “on the spot” than 


in the past seven years. We can expect 
some basic new legislative develop 
ments but instead of looking to the 
Congress for them as in former years 
we must now look also to the many 
federal departments. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, for example, 
now has the power to give priority in 
shipment at any time. 

According to Mr. Smethurst, the 
Walter-Logan bill is to be revived and 
is now awaiting a committee report. 
It is expected that the most objection 
able features of this bill will be elimi 
nated. The next few months, he pre 
dicted, will see further expansion ot 
social-security activities and modera 
tion and extension of exisitng labor 
laws. He also foresees an attempt to pro 
vide federal health insurance and sili 
cosis benefits and perhaps the taking 
over of state industrial compensation. 

The number of current strikes 1s far 
below _ last year, according to Mr. 
Smethurst, but every one now makes 
the headlines. He predicted that there 
might be legislation to prevent strikes 
on defense work. No legislation which 
would restrict industry in its effort to 
meet defense demands is expected and 
much old legislation may be discarded. 
Industry will be closely watched and 
its treatment will depend largely on its 
attitude and willingness to codperate. 

In response to questions Mr. Smet 
hurst said that the Walter-Logan bill 
is designed to make uniform the action 
of government agencies and to stand 
ardize procedure to insure a tair hear 
ing. He believes the sentiment in the 
Congress is such that the bill could be 
passed over another presidential veto. 

Harold L. Williams, member of the 


soston bar, said American industry can 





Left to right: C. H. Roberts, Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing Company; W. E. Hilliard, 

New Haven Trap Rock Company, New Haven; B. L. Prater and M. E. McLean, East St. Louis 

Stone Company, East St. Louis, Illinois; L. A. Rice, Traylor Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company. 
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W. R. Sanborn, Lehigh Stone Company, 
Kankakee, Illinois, and Martin Hammer- 
schmidt, Elmhurst-Chicago Stone Company. 


ice the challenge of the pres- 
it ition in Europe but that indus- 
tude must change before a 
icerted effort can be made. 
He said that we must now think of 
in terms of its effect on our 
1 to do what is expected of us. 
; point Mr. Graves introduced 
Charles Hook, president of 
\ can Rolling Mills Company, 
mer president of the National 
\ss on of Manufacturers. Mr. 
Hook agreed with Mr. Williams that 
tude toward government must 
some respects but that the 
ree enterprise must be kept. 
He said that the taking away of hope 
from those with ambition 
stroy the American way of 
He advised coéperation in the 
fort but continuance of con- 
criticism. Mr. Hook believes 
tall of England would put the 
vorid against us and industry can do 
prevent such a catastrophe. 
xt speaker was E. J. Kinney, 
designs and specifications, 
inia Turnpike Commission, 
larrisburg, Pennsylvania. His subject 
Pennsylvania Turnpike—An 
[lle ed Preview of the Highways of 
l w. Mr. Kinney said that he 
stituting in this assignment for 
er superior, S. W. Marshall, 
one of the speakers at the pre- 
years convention. Mr. Mar- 
said, is now in charge of de- 
ynstruction in the Carribean. 
Mr. Kinney gave a résumé of the 
of materials used in the con- 
f this super-highway and the 
inner in which they were obtained. 
stone was specified everywhere 
the west end of this project, 
\llegheny River gravel was 
\ motion picture, produced 
Portland Cement Association, 
shown. It illustrated the va- 
ises of construction and the 
highway. Mr. Kinney closed 
remark that the turnpike 
extended from coast to coast. 
Manufacturers’ Division of the 
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National Crushed Stone Association 
held its annual meeting at an 8:30 
breakfast which was well attended. 
Fred Braun (W. S. Tyler Company), 
retiring chairman, presided and reso- 
lutions were read by M. A. Eiben 
(Northern Blower Company). The 
new chairman of the Manufacturers’ 
Division is J. Harper Fulkerson (Cross 
Engineering Company, Carbondale, 
Pennsylvania). He, with Mr. Braun 
and L. W. Shugg (General Electric 
Company, Schenectady, New York), 
will represent the manufacturers on the 
board of directors of the association. 

Vice-chairmen of this division are: 
W. M. Black (American Manganese 
Steel Division of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Company, Chicago 
Heights, Illinois), M. A. Eiben 
(Northern Blower Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio), E. J. Goes (Koehring 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin), 
F. O. Reedy (Kennedy-Van Saun Man- 
ufacturing & Engineering Company, 
New York City), and Frank B. Un- 
gar (Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri). 

The new directors of the Manutac- 
turers’ Division are: J. C. Farrell 
(Easton Car & Construction Company, 
Easton, Pennsylvania), L. C. Mosley 
(Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Marion, Ohio), R. C. Johnson (Sim- 
plicity Engineering Company, Du- 
rand, Michigan), Milo A. Nice (Her- 
cules Powder Company, Wilmington, 
Delaware), C. H. Roberts (Traylor En- 
gineering & Manufacturing Company, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania). 

The retiring directors are: F. E. 
Finch (formerly of the Hardinge Com- 
pany, York, Pennsylvania), A. E. Fors- 
ter (Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Delaware), H. T. Gracely 
(Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Marion, Ohio), John Swenehart (Atlas 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware), and S. W. Traylor (Traylor 
Engineering & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Allentown, Pennsylvania). 

The Tuesday-morning meeting was 
opened with a discussion of Asphalt- 
Stone Construction for Airport Sur- 
faces, by A. H. Hinkle, district engi- 
neer, The Asphalt Institute, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. Hinkle said that bombers 
and large transport planes require a 
strong runway surface but that the load 
imposed does not approach that on 
highways because of the large tires used 
in proportion to the load. The chief 
problem is drainage because of the great 
width of the runways. For the same 
reason proper compaction of the sub- 
grade is necessary and he recommended 
water-bound macadam for this pur 
pose. He also recommended the use 
of penetration road-mix or plant-mix 
for this purpose or a combination of 
both. A 120- to 150-penetration bitu- 


men should be used, because the dan- 
ger of wear slickness was much less 
than on highways. One absolute re- 
quirement is that the surface be en- 
tirely free from loose stone. 

The color of a runway is not impor- 
tant, according to Mr. Hinkle, but it 
might become so in case of war. In this 
event a coating of asphalt and screen- 
ings can be used to give a light surface 
and a dark surface can later again be 
made by applying asphalt alone. An- 
other advantage of asphalt for this type 
of construction, he said, was that it 
lends itself very well to stage construc- 
tion. <A series of slides were then 
shown to illustrate the use of asphalt 
in airport and highway construction. 

In the absence of A. M. Miller, West 
Virginia State Road Commission, the 
discussion of this paper was led by R. R. 
Litehiser, Ohio State Highway Depart- 
ment. He described work of this type 
done recently in Ohio. 

Present-Day Industrial Relations was 
the subject scheduled for discussion by 
C. S. Ching, director of industrial and 
public relations, U. S. Rubber Com- 





J. R. Callanan, Callanan Road Improvement 

Company, South Bethlehem, New York, 

whose excellent piano playing contributed 

to the pleasure derived by many from this 

meeting. James E. Gray of the National 

Crushed Stone Association was one of the 
many listeners. 


pany, New York, who was unable to 
be present because of illness. Instead 
S. M. Shallcross (American Lime & 
Stone Company, Bellefonte, Pennsyl- 
vania) discussed Merit Rating. <Ac- 
cording to the speaker, experience rat 
ing for unemployment insurance pre 
sents a serious problem for the producer 
because of its social and political phases. 
So far 40 states have adopted experi 
ence ratings varying from nothing to 4 
per cent. According to Mr. Shallcross 
stabilized employment is vital to the 
quality and capacity of output and ex 
perience rating is now being applied to 
nearly all industries including building. 
It may even smooth out to some ex 
tent the usual severe winter slump in 
the demand for aggregates. 

Pay-roll taxes Mr. Shallcross considers 
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to be a mistake but he predicted that 
they would be increased. He said that 
the profit motive must survive and if 
the experience rating helps to do this 
it should receive the backing of indus 
try. He condemned the spreading of 
an average rate among all states as 
being unfair to those having the best 
experience, and advised that efforts be 
made to stop any such move before it 
gets too far under way. 

In the absence of C. A. Hogentogler, 
senior highway engineer, Harold Al 
len, materials engineer, Public Roads 
Administration, Washington, alone pre 
sented their joint discussion of Me 
chanical Stabilization of Subgrades and 
Bases. Mr. Allen introduced this sub 
ject with a brief description of the use 
of crushed stone as a subgrade and base 
for bituminous pavements and men 
tioned other outlets in low-cost and 
service roads. 

According to Mr. Allen, standing 
loads may damage flexible-type roads 
much more than heavier rolling loads 
because of faulty subgrades. He also 
described experience with _ soil-stone 
mixtures and said screenings are an 
ideal ingredient for this type of sub 
grade. He advised research to deter- 
mine the best types of crushers for 
making this type of material. The best 
results are obtained by separating the 
stone into three fractions and recom 
bining them in the desired proportions. 
Minus 200-mesh material is important 
in this type of aggregate as it serves as 
a binding agent in base courses. 

The session was closed with a report 
of the auditing committee, followed 
by the report of the nominating com 
mittee and the election of officers. 

The following officers were reélected: 
President, J. A. Rigg, Fort Spring, West 
Virginia; treasurer, William C. Hil 
liard, New Haven, Connecticut; ad 
ministrative director, |. R. Boyd; engi 
neering director, A. T. Goldbeck. 

The following regional vice-presi 
dents were reélected: Eastern, W. M. 
Andrews, New Castle, Pennsylvania: 
Southeastern, W. T. Ragland, Raleigh, 
North Carolina; Central, W. C. Sparks, 
Princeton, Kentucky; Northern, A. J. 
Cayia, Manistique, Michigan; Western, 
A. J. Wilson, Watsonville, California; 
Northwestern, Porter W. Yett, Port 
land, Oregon. George Hammer 
schmidt, Elmhurst, Illinois, replaced 
N. E. Kelb in the Midwestern Region 
and W. F. Wise, Dallas, Texas, re 
placed R. S. Wilson in the Southwestern 
Region. 

All the directors were reélected ex 
cept Harold R. Brownson, N. E. Kelb, 
Roy Wills, R. S. Wilson and the lat 
T. I. Weston. New directors are: 
T. C. Cooke, Swampscott, Massachu 
setts; I. A. Ogden, New Braunfels, 
Texas; W. S. Weston, Columbia, South 
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Carolina; D. L. Williams, Ripplemead, 
Virginia. Fred Braun, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and L. W. Shugg, Schenectady, 
New York, were reélected as represen- 
tatives of the Manufacturers’ Division 
on the board of directors and J. Harper 
Fulkerson, Carbondale, Pennsylvania, 
was elected as the third representative. 

Perry A. Fellows, chief engineer, 
Works Projects Administration, Wash- 
ington, spoke in defense of W.P.A. 
activities in relation to national de- 
fense in an address entitled National 
Defense and the W.P.A. Construction 
Program. He said that his agency was 
building not only facilities for national 
detense but also the morale of the peo- 
ple by providing remunerative employ- 
ment. W.P.A. projects of significance 
in the defense program are: (a) proj 
ects sponsored by the Army and the 
Navy, and (b) projects of military 
value sponsored by states, counties, and 
cities. In the first class the W.P.A. 
has been building and improving mili- 
tary reservations and naval stations 
since 1935. In recent years over half of 
all W.P.A. workers have been employed 
in the building and maintenance of 
highways. The experience of every 
warring nation in Europe has shown 
clearly the military importance of good 
roads. 

The W.P.A. program is flexible to 
the extent that it can be adjusted in 
ways that care for the military needs of 
the country as well as the unemploy- 
ment situation. He cited airports in 
Maine as an example. These have been 
built in numbers and sizes with sole 
regard to their value as defense meas- 
ures and entirely out of proportion to 
the relief needs of the state. 

The W.P.A. employs about 1,800,000 
men who are paid $64.50 each per 
month. The amount of money which 
the W.P.A. is allowed under the law to 
spend for materials, machinery and 
supplies is limited to $6.00 per month 


per man. It is quite evident, Mr. Fel 
lows said, that the government is com 
pelled by the provision of the law t 
produce some of its materials and to do 
with manual labor much work that 
could be done more cheaply by ma 
chinery. 

On the extent to which the W.P.A. 
competes with private industry Mr. 
Fellows pointed out that sometimes it 
provides the labor needed to produce 
the stone, each case being determined 
on its own merits with due regard to lo 
cal conditions. He said that the govern 
ment has no desire to compete with 
private industry and that its activities 
do not constitute competition. He de 
scribed competition as of two kinds: 
(a) that between opposing forces (such 
as that between one business concern 
and another), and (b) that between 
those working for a common goal (such 
as that between the government and 
business striving to eliminate the social 
and financial burdens of unemploy 
ment). Each contemplated case ot 
competition with existing stone-pro 
ducing plants, for example, must be 
judged fairly in the light of prevailing 
conditions. 

James D. Marshall, assistant manag 
ing director, Associated General Con 
tractors of America, Inc., talked about 
Contractors and National Defense. He 
referred to construction activity as the 
first step in defense. The volume of all 
construction work for defense purposes 
he placed at $15,000,000,000, of which 
$1,500,000,000 could be said to be duc 
to “pure” construction. Two-thirds of 
the latter amount is under contract. 

Mr. Marshall said that the defense 
budget estimates might be doubled and 
that almost every community will feel 
the demand for some kind of construc 
tion. The construction industry, h« 
said, can handle the work given it, i 
present business 
changed. 


methods are not 


Centralized purchasing may 





Left to right: J. C. Farrell and G. D. Fraunfelder, Easton Car & Construction Company; 
Nelson Severinghaus, Consolidated Quarries Corporation, Lithonia, Georgia. 
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Board, Washington; A. T. Goldbeck, 
crushed Stone Association; S. A. 
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successful working out of 
1, he believes. 

nothing in the defense 
defense highways, in spite 


that surveys have been made 


ere these highways should 


shall does not believe that 
tion volume “peak” of 


(0,000, reached in 1927, will 


in 1942 despite $3,000,000,- 
defense work. 
igo those who attended 
l-stone convention in St. 
entertained and in- 
a racy dialogue between 
nts of rationalization in per- 
gy. Professors Busse and 
posed the team. This year 


susse returned with a new 


Protessor Ralph S.Zink,and 
, using a new theme and, 
dialogue, injected a note 
session that otherwise 


to 


principles of sound selling 
| Profe ssor Busse and Ny- 
ago in their dramatized 
w to Win an Argument 
p Quarry, April 22, 1931, 
36 and 41), Professors Busse 
lded two more: 
want your next sales pres- 
tay presented, regard your 
in audience and yourself 
lecturer. 
you present the “For in- 
the body of your presenta- 
them as a course dinner, 


ization formula for the 
Professor Busse broke 
our steps: 
Ho hum! 
Why bring that up? 
For instance! 


So what? 


R. W. Crum, Highway Re- 


trated these steps by the use 
nary match, of which the 


tip provides the initial fire 
sulphur provides the con- 


necting fire (step 2), that ignites the 
wood or body of the match (step 3), 
leading to the use made of the fire 
(step 4). 

The salesman’s first task is to rouse 
the prospect from his ho-hum attitude, 
his indifference, his unwillingness to 
be disturbed. “You want your match 
to light with the first scratch,” said the 
professor. Knock the ho hum with the 
first sentence you utter is his advice. 

The second step is to build a bridge 
from your subject, announced in your 
opening statement, “to the little island 
of personal interests on which your lis- 
tener lives,’ according to Busse. He 
emphasized the fact that the sulphur 
bridge of the match, which carries the 
flame from the phosphorus tip to the 
wood body, is not in the middle of the 
match or at the end opposite the tip, but 
it is the “second step in the organization 
of a match.” This step, by providing 
facts of interest to the prospect and hav- 
ing a direct bearing on his problems, 
answers his spoken or unspoken ques- 
tion, “Why bring that up?” 

The third step covers the prospect’s 
natural desire to hear about examples 
ot the ways in which the product ot- 
fered him will be helpful, the reasons 
why he should want it. “About once 
a minute,” advises the professor, “re- 
peat that magic phrase, ‘For instance.’ ” 
And, he continues, “make your next 
sales presentation a parade of ‘for in- 
stances, of ‘for instances’ in colorful 
word uniform. Everybody likes a 
parade.” 

And when the last concrete ‘for in 
stance’ has marched by, “move swiftly 
and surely into your last step: So w hat? 

Ask for sharply -defined action. 

This organization plan was drama 
tized by having Professor Zink, now 
acting as a dictating-machine salesman, 
make a series of calls on a railroad com- 
pany to which he hopes to sell $30,000 
worth of equipment. On his first call 
he presents a convincing fact-and-figure 
story of savings that can be effected by 
the substitution of dictating machines 
for stenographers. When the office- 
manager prospect is about to wonder 
“So what?”, the salesman suggests that 
an amplified form of the same data be 
presented to the prospect and other in- 
terested executives at 2:30 the next 
Thursday. 

On that day at the appointed hour 
he presents his story, dramatized with 
visual aids, to the group, and just as 
the members of it are about to ask 
themselves “So what?”, he suggests 
making a survey of the prospect com- 
pany’s correspondence costs at no ex- 
pense to the prospect and promises the 
written report “on February 3rd.” 

And on February 3rd he again ad- 
dresses the executive committee, pre- 
senting the report which shows that 


the company could effect important 
savings through the use of dictating 
machines. And, again, just as the 
committee begins to wonder ‘So 
what?”, he suggests a proot- period 
demonstration in the company’s office, 
asks that one department be selected 
for the trial, and promises the final 
data necessary for a _ decision on 
March Ist. 

And, on March Ist, wien the com 
mittee sees the results of the trial and 
then mentally asks “So what?”, the 
answer is simple: “Gentlemen, buy!” 

According to principle 2 enunciated 
by the professor, it is a course dinner 
which the prospect wants, not goulash. 
To dramatize this point Professors 
Busse and Zink call together on Mr. 
House-owner, Zink doing the talking, 
Busse obligingly displaying the visual 
aids—a series of large cards, each pre 
senting a single talking point for oil 
heat: “Health,” “Drudgery,” “Econ 
omy,” “Cleanliness,” “Added Floor.” 
As Zink speaks on each point, Busse 
raises the proper card. Zink’s discus 





Left to right: Kenneth Lindsay, lowa Manu- 
facturing Company; F. O. Earnshaw and 
J. H. Jackson, Carbon Limestone Company, 
Youngstown; Paul B. Reinhold, Reinhold & 
Company, Inc., Pittsburgh. 


sion becomes rambling, touching first 
one point, then another, returning then 
to the first, and jumping to the last 
one, while Busse pulls out first one 
card, then another, still another, then 
tries to locate the first one, then holds 
them all aloft, and finally, in despair, 
lets them all fall to the floor—a prac 
tical demonstration of lack of organi 
zation in the salesman’s thinking and 
talking. 

And as the convention audience 
thought its own silent “So what?” 
Busse said: “These principles we have 
given you may not impress you as 
scholarly; they may not impress many 
of you as being particularly new. But 
they do have one homely virtue to rec- 
ommend them: They just happen to 
work. 

“And because they do happen to 
work, our answer to your ‘So what?’ 
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Use them! 
beginning tomorrow. 


is simply this: Use them, 
It you do, your 
sales presentations will have a_ better 
chance of staying presented.” 

After the laughter and applause sub 
sided Otho M. Graves, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, presented 
several expressions of the feeling of 
the convention, one dealing with the 
recent death of T. I. Weston, a former 
president of the association. 

The Wednesday 


afternoon group 


meeting for superintendents and op 
erating men was one of the most in 
best-attended meetinzs 


of the entire convention and the sub 


teresting and 


jects discussed aroused spirited and en 
lightened discussion. A. L. Worthen 
(New Haven Trap Rock Company, 
New Haven, Connecticut) presided at 
this meeting. 

Stock-piling and Reclaiming was U« 
subject of the first discussion by Nel 
son Severinghaus (superintendent Con 
solidated Quarries Corporation, Deca 
tur, Georgia). Mr. Severinghaus used 
a typical plant of 100-tons per hour 
capacity to illustrate the dilemma its 
operators would be in if confronted 
with a sudden demand far beyond the 
capacity of the plant and its storage 
facilities. A stock-pile, he said, is the 
only practical insurance against such a 
possibility. A table was used to illus 
trate the five commonly-used methods 
of stock-piling and their comparative 
advantages and disadvantages in the 
order of importance. 

Stock-piles with a capacity in excess 
of normal requirements, according to 


First Cost 

Operating Cost | 
Breakage ot Stone 

Flexibility of Amount 

Flexibility of Hourly Capacit 

Operating Labor Requirement | 


Ease of Change of Location 


Mr. Severinghaus, need to be handled 
only once or twice yearly and can 
therefore be most economically rehan 
dled by means of a scraper system. He 
illustrated his point by describing the 
system used at the Rock Chapel plant 
under his supervision. Materials aré 
stored by means of three 100-foot con 
veyor galleries into piles of 30,000 tons 
capacity. About half of this material can 
be reclaimed by gravity through th« 
central tower to the loading belt con 
veyor. Three cable scrapers and a clam 
shell crane are used to handle the ma 
terial in dead storage. Any excess ma 
terial in the larger sizes is returned to 
the crushers in trucks. Cleaning and 
rerinsing screens are used to remove 
dust before loading out any material. 
In the discussion that followed, R. 
W. Cunningham (superintendent Can 
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ada Crushed Stone Corporation, Hamil 
ton, Ontario), told of the huge con 
struction program in Canada which in- 
cluded 80 airports and a superhighway. 
The government cooperated with pro- 
ducers by arranging its mixes so that 
waste was almost entirely eliminated. 
At one of the plants under his super 
vision, he said, a_tunnel-reclaiming 
stock-piling system and a recleaning 
plant were installed. A bulldozer is 
used to reclaim from dead storage. 
This plant, he said, has a capacity of 
2,400 tons in two shifts. The stock 
piling system made it possible to ship 
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trom this plant 175,000 tons of material 
in one month with a peak of 9,000 tons 
in one day. 

According to Mr. Cunningham the 
one disadvantage of the conveyor meth 
od of stock-piling is the segregation 
which apparently can not be avoided. 
Rescreening before loading was the 
only solution and this was done with 
two 2-deck screens arranged so that 
each deck can be used for a different 
size of Undersize only was 
screened out, he said, as it is impossible 
to screen out oversize. 

One producer present said certain of 
his customers will not accept stock- 
piled stone for bituminous work be- 
cause it has a higher moisture content 
than stone stored in bins. Mr. Seitz 
replied that in his experience stone 
stored any length of time in_ stock- 


stone. 


piles is acceptable for most purposes, 
including bituminous paving. How 
ever, he said, they discontinue selling 
dry stone when it rains. The cost of 
stock piling stone, according to se\ 
eral of those present, varies from | to 
> cents per ton and the cost of re 
claiming varies from 3 to 15 cents, de 
pending on methods and conditions. 
Drilling and Blasting Practices was 
the subject introduced by A. J. Cayia 
(Inland Lime & Stone Company, Man 
istique, Michigan). When this quarry 
was first opened, said Mr. Cayia, the 
technical representatives of three dit 
ferent powder companies were called 


ith 62 years of Mot 





Left to right: J. H. Fulkerson, Cross Engi- 

neering Company; Fred Braun, W. S. Tyler 

Company; L. W. Shugg, General Electric 
Company. 


Their recommen 
dations differed on almost every de 


in tor consultation. 


tail. The first shot was made with 
4,000 6-inch holes in 6 rows. Then 
> rows were used, next 3 rows and 
finally 2 rows were found best for track 
movements and other conditions pecu 
liar to this quarry. Now single-row 
shots with larger holes are being tried 
and may be adopted. Complete rec- 
ords are made of each shot giving a 


graphic account of digging conditions 
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ght: H. E. Rainer, Federal Crushed Stone Corporation, Buffalo; James Savage, 
rushed Stone Corporation, Buffalo; F. O. Earnshaw and J. H. Jackson, Carbon 
Limestone Company, Youngstown. 


reference. The shovel op- 
ports are also important and 
nt of fines produced is also 
because this company 1s _ pri- 
roducer of flux stone. 

\| information is ready for 
hot the explosive experts are 
or their recommendations. If 
to agree on methods, each is 
irge of a separate section of 
which is drilled, loaded and 
under his supervision. Ac- 

Mr. Cayia the results have 

since this method was 


aylor (general superintendent 
rk Trap Rock Corporation, 
gh, New York), gave the re- 
illing tests made at the com- 
quarries, each in a differ- 
rock. Each shot is limited 
pounds of explosive and, said 
or, it is sometimes difficult to 
effective shot with the high 
these quarries. Efforts are 
shoot the holes as dry as pos- 
| different blasting methods are 
iprap than for regular crushed 
these four plants, according 
aylor, 555,099 pounds of ex- 
as used last year to bring 
119,000 tons of stone and these 
luded secondary shooting. 
Jackson (vice-president and 
manager Carbon Limestone 
Youngstown, Ohio), said 
ompany does no well-drilling 
the face averages only 20 feet 
The stone is in 4-foot ledges 


illing is done with wagon-drills. 


ner holes are used between 
holes and all are detonated 
With this system very little 
shooting is necessary. 

Cooke (president Lynn Sand 

Company, Swampscott, Massa- 
said that the attempted ap- 
of complaints on blasting is 


a dangerous practice as conditions then 
become worse. A. G. Seitz mentioned 
a case in which the size of a shot was 
voluntarily decreased and more com- 
plaints were received than ever before. 
Another producer near a large city told 
of being restricted to 400 pounds of 
explosive per shot. Another producer 
told of cutting down shots from 9 holes 
to 2 or 3 with an increase in the num- 
ber of complaints. This condition, ac- 
cording to Mr. Cooke, is due to the fact 
that small shots are more frequent. His 
experience with smaller shots is more 
complaints but less damage to pay for. 

A. L. Worthen said his company’s 
practice for the past three years has 
been to have Dr. Lee, seismologist of 
Harvard University, present at each 
shot made in its four plants. Dr. 
Lee’s advice is followed in planning 
future shots. R. D. Brewer (New 
Haven Trap Rock Company) said that 
when a complaint is received a police- 
man is stationed at that point when 
the next shot is made and it is found 
that there is usually nothing to com 
plain about. 

The next scheduled paper was Eco 
nomics and Practicability of Dust Con 
trol by A. G. Seitz (vice-president in 
charge of operations General Crushed 
Stone Company, Syracuse, New York). 
In opening, Mr. Seitz reminded those 
present of a meeting held in Cincinnati 
in 1930 and a paper given by Mr. Earn- 
shaw for the Committee on Mechan 
ical Elimination of Dust. This re- 
port covered the removal of dust from 
products but did not take into consid- 
eration its effect on working conditions 
or on neighbors. Now, he pointed out, 
codes are being established in New 
York State to regulate and control dust 
and it is entirely likely that control of 
dust will be eventually required in most 
states. 

The type of collector to be used, the 


volume of air, pressure, distribution or 
location of pipes, etc., are matters to be 
worked out individually for each plant, 
said Mr. Seitz. He also made it clear 
that in his discussion he was attempt- 
ing to cover only his own experience 
with dust-collection and the types of 
collectors used by his company. At 
present it has in use five water-box 
or hydraulic collectors, eight cyclone 
collectors, and two cloth-bag collectors. 
While dust-collection was, of course, 
the major problem, the disposal ot 
the collected dust also presented many 
difficulties. Where the fine dust can 
not be sold he advised the use of wa- 
ter to form a sludge which is compara- 
tively easy to dispose of. In one plant 
where a hydraulic collector was used 
the sludge was settled to a certain ex- 
tent and the water returned to the col 
lector. 

The first dust collector installation 
made by his company, said Mr. Seitz, 
was in a bituminous-concrete plant. A 
cyclone-type collector was installed 
which collected the coarser particles but 
the finer particles went out the stack 
and created a nuisance farther away 
than before. This type of collector he 
recommended for use where the dust 





F. O. Reedy, Kennedy-Van Saun Manufac- 
turing & Engineering Company, center, and 
two convention visitors. 


could be sold and where nuisance value 
need not be considered. 

A new type of collector was then 
tried at another bituminizing plant 
but was later replaced with a cloth-bag 
collector. This turned out to be too 
small and was not insulated so it in 
turn was replaced with a larger cloth 
bag collector. This was installed in se- 
ries behind the original cyclone collec 
tor and solved the dust problem in this 
plant, where fines sometimes run 85 per 
cent. through 325-mesh. The disposal 
of this dust, said Mr. Seitz, remained a 
problem. Provision was made on this 
collector for thermostatic control of the 
temperature of air entering the collector 
by admitting outside air. A siren gives 
a warning if the temperature reaches 
the point where it might damage the 
cloth bags. 
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In another plant, said Mr. Seitz, there 
was installed a collector which was later 
replaced by a hydraulic collector which 
eliminated the extremely dusty condi 
tions. This collector is 9 feet in diame 
ter and 16 feet high and inside it is a 
layer of coke. Dust enters at the bottom 
and water is sprayed on top of the coke, 
washing down the dust which forms a 
sludge and runs out the bottom. This 
type of collector is now used in all the 
bituminizing plants operated by the 
company, in each case following a 
cyclone collector from which usable dust 
is reclaimed. In one plant tests showed 
that the hydraulic collector alone was 
collecting 1,200 pounds of dust per 
hour. 

Mr. Seitz went on to describe his 
dust-collecting experience in crushed 
stone plants. The first move was the 
installation of sprays to dampen the 
stone as it came from the primary 
crusher. This gave very satisfactory 
results and similar sprays have been 
installed in other plants. Hydraulic 
collectors similar to those already de 
scribed have been installed in a num 
ber of the company’s plants and have 
been uniformly successful. In some 
cases, he said, it was actually danger 
ous to work in the plants before these 
collectors were installed and their use 
has met with the unqualified approval 
of employees. Now it is possible to 
see clearly in any part of the plant, 
making it much safer and more pleas 
ant for the employees and also making 
it possible for them to operate the plant 
more efficiently. The elimination of 
this dust, said Mr. Seitz, has also ma 
terially increased the life of equipment, 
much of which is open. The results of 
present installations have been so satis 
factory that all plants operated by the 
company are eventually to be similarly 
equipped. 

M. A. Eiben (Northern Blower 
Company) mentioned the application 
of special dust-collectors on quarry 
trucks operated by the New Haven 
Trap Rock Company. F. H. Edwards 
of that company said these collectors 
have eliminated much of the former 
excessive wear in these trucks’ engines. 
Mr. Eiben also mentioned another in 
stallation where a collector hood is 
dropped over a truck being loaded with 
dust. 

One of the two afternoon sessions 
held on Wednesday was a Group Meet 
ing for Salesmen, presided over by 
John Rice, Jr. (General Crushed Stone 
Company, Easton, Pennsylvania). 

F. W. Darner, chairman of the 
Grants of Aid Committee, Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration, Washing 
ton, told of A.A.A. Policies with Re 
gard to the Grant-of-Aid Program, 
now called the Conservation Materials 
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He traced the 
growth of the program by mentioning 
that in 1937 approximately 25,000 tons 
of 43-per cent. superphosphate was dis- 
tributed to farmers in 10 states, where- 
as in 1940 over 177,000 tons of 45- to 
48-per cent. superphosphate and over 
160,000 tons of 20-per cent. superphos- 
phate were distributed in 33 states. In 
1941 either 48-per cent. or 20-per cent. 
superphosphate will be available to 
farmers in practically every county in 
the humid areas of the country. 

Experimentally the committee dis- 
tributed small amounts of Austrian 
winter-pea and hairy-vetch seeds to 
farmers in North Carolina and Georgia 
for planting as winter-cover crops and 
got astonishing results. Due to a 
shortage of these seeds the acreage of 
these crops could not be increased, so 
Oregon farmers, under a promise-to- 
purchase plan, agreed to cooperate and 
the results were an 80-per cent. increase 
in the supply of Austrian winter-pea 
seeds and an increase of about 100 per 
cent. in the supply of hairy-vetch seeds. 
These seeds were distributed to south- 
ern and east-central farmers, the total 
distribution being 40,151,430 pounds 
of peas, 5,618,100 pounds of vetch, and 
1,410,000 pounds of Italian rye grass. 

Of agricultural limestone, included 
in the conservation-materials program 
in 1938, 38,116 tons was distributed in 
that year through projects established in 
26 counties in 8 states. In 1940 nearly 
3,300,000 tons of liming material, most- 
ly ground limestone, was distributed 
in 29 states. 

Mentioning specific cases, Mr. Darner 
said that in South Carolina in 1936 the 
A.A.A. paid for the application of less 
than 6,000 tons of agricultural lime- 
stone. In 1940 the A.A.A. distributed 
over 75,000 tons, while the state’s an- 
nual requirements are estimated to 


and Service Program. 


be 500,000 tons. In 1939 in Missouri 
the total consumption of agricultural 
limestone was approximately 440,000 
tons; in 1940 the A.A.A. distributed 
538,164 tons. 

The speaker pointed out that the dis 
tribution of these soil-conservation ma 
terials is apparently aiding the commer 
cial sale of these products. In Ken 
tucky, where the A.A.A. has distrib 
uted large quantities of phosphate since 
1937, commercial sales have risen from 
year to year. Suggestions that the 
A.A.A. follow a plan of buying which 
would allow each farmer to purchase 
his materials from any dealer or manu 
facturer he chooses can not be adopted 
because of the rules and regulations 
arising out of Section 3709 of the Re 
vised Statutes of the United States. 

A. T. Goldbeck, the association’s en 
gineering director, gave some exam 
ples of How Research Helps Sales. \n 
spite of all the research and investiga 
tion that has been made of crushed 
stone, difficulties sometimes arise, some 
objection to quality, some doubt as to 
economic suitability, some question as 
to whether one or another size might 
be more desirable. If new uses for 
crushed stone are to be developed, said 
Mr. Goldbeck, its suitability for those 
uses must first be established and this 
can be done only by research. 

When concrete roads were first built 
and for many years thereafter it was 
customary to state the proportions of 
concrete in terms of arbitrary, loose 
volumes of the respective ingredients, 
as 1:2:4 or 1:2:3%. This method of 
proportioning placed stone under a 
severe handicap, especially in competi 
tion with gravel. As the apparent vol 
ume of sand changes as much as 25 per 
cent. by reason of its varying moisture 


content, contractors sometimes find 


crushed-stone concrete very hard to 





M. Bovee, General Crushed Stone Company, Syracuse; Bryant Currier, W. S. Tyler Company; 
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Mike'') Eiben, Northern Blower 
y trying to break a record—or some- 
thing. 


comparison with concrete 
vravel. Because of crushed 
gher percentage of voids—by 

8 per cent.—stone was af 
ore than gravel. The facts 
| by a study of this situation 
t and the difficulty no longer 


ldbeck also spoke of research 
that overcome troubles by re- 
cts, whereas previously rejec 
ilted from the imposition of 
ons. Problems which have 
d by this method are those 
flat and elongated particles, 
stone, etc. The sodium- 
est of soundness, as the re- 
hich some stones have been re- 
too uncertain and too little in 
with service records to war- 
ucceptance as the final means 
stone alleged to be un- 
ording to the speaker. 
McThenia (Acme Limestone 
y, Fort Spring, West Virginia ) 
out the desirability of pro- 
iking available to their cus- 
id prospects the results of re 
\nything that serves to re- 
cost to the buyer is impor- 


11C1. 
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Hilliard (New Haven Trap 
ipany, New Haven, Connec- 
ered some comments on the 
e of research generally. He 
there are 2,400 industrial lab- 
n the country, that these em- 
(00 research and_ laboratory 
ind that an average of $4,000 
each year for each of these em- 
The average company con- 
research spends 2 per cent. of 
sales for that purpose. He 
at 40 per cent. of the sales of 
chemical company resulted 
search and in the case of one 
material manufacturer 42 per 
pointed out that 35 trade as- 
have research departments 
11 have laboratories — the 
tone association is one. He 


said the question to be answered is not 
“Can a company afford to use re- 
search?” but rather “Can a company 
afford not to use research?” 

George E. Schaeffer (General 
Crushed Stone Company, Rochester, 
New York) spoke on Merchandising 
Crushed Stone. His discussion was 
built around the methods of his com 
pany and was accompanied by a printed 
copy of its “Sales Agreement and Con 
tract.” He talked about quotations, 
customer credit, terms of sale, discounts, 
acceptance of orders, prepayment of 
transportation advertising, 
commission sales, prices, collections, 
protection of accounts, and the disposi- 
tion of full production. 

In discussing The Salesman’s Part in 
Codrdinating Shipments with Plant 
Production Paul R. Anderson ( Marble 
Cliff Quarries Company, Columbus, 
Ohio) said that every salesman should 
be well-informed about the capacity of 
his company’s plant, its screen sizes, the 
locations and approximate amounts 
usually carried in stock-piles, and the 
ability of his plant to operate under va- 
rious weather conditions. He empha- 
sized the value of having customers 
acquainted with the plant superintend- 
ent as a means of becoming familiar 
with some of the producer's problem 
and lessening complaints and eliminat 
ing unreasonable demands. However, 
this policy should not be allowed to 
develop to the point where the sales 
man disappears from the picture or 
loses his control of the business. 

Speaking of the fluctuations in the 
demand for stone of different sizes, 
Mr. Anderson said that ballast ship- 
ments, which require a grading be 
tween | and 2 inches, start about April 
1 and continue until October 15 in his 
plant’s territory. Road construction re- 
quiring larger sizes, from 2 to 4 inches, 
makes its demands during the same pe- 
riod, so the requirements of both classes 
of customers can be produced concur- 
rently. Material for the surface treat- 
ment of roads ranges from | inch down 
to 4 inch and is in demand from the 
middle of June until October 1. If 
the operating department is kept in- 
formed of the amounts and sizes of 
material needed, it can prepare itself to 
supply them during the operating 
months of April, May, October and the 
first half of November. 

The salesman can do much to edu- 
cate customers in the possibilities of 
pouring concrete in winter, a procedure 
facilitated by the use of patented ad- 
mixtures. The W.P.A. has shown that 
there should be no seasonal building of 
macadam roadways by operating in all 


charges, 


12 months of the year, with no exor- 
bitant increase in cost in the winter sea- 
son. 

Agricultural limestone is a product 


which should absorb all the surplus 
materials below '4 inch in size. The 
demand for this product is a spring and 
autumn phenomenon. 

Just before adjournment the audience 
was shown a motion picture called 
“Green Acres,” a production of the Na 
tional Lime Association illustrating the 
benefits that accrue from the proper 
liming of various soils. 

At the Tuesday lunch meeting E. A. 
Tamm, assistant director, Federal Bu 
reau of Investigation, Washington, dis 
cussed some of the work of the bureau 
and gave some interesting, unnamed 
examples of the ways in which the 
bureau operates and what it learns. 

A speech of absorbing interest was 
that of Dr. Miller McClintock of the 
3ureau for Street Traffic Research, Yale 
University, on Highways and National 
Defense, at the banquet Tuesday night. 
In quiet earnest and without emotional 
appeal of the usual convention-banquet 
variety he impressed his listeners with 
the great importance of an adequate 
highway system for the use of mobile 
mechanized military equipment. High- 
ways, he said, unite the nation into a 
firm, untearable fabric, and immediate 
and substantial improvement of the 
defense highway routes of America is 
an absolute “must” in our defense pro 
gram. 

The women guests of the convention 
were agreeably entertained by a pro- 
gram of teas, lunches, a visit to the 
Taft Art Gallery, a dinner in the Con 
tinentale Room of the hotel, and a the- 
ater party to see Dante, the magician, 
successor to the famous Thurston. 


NSGA 


ing day had been left free from meet 
ings to enable producers to inspect the 
exhibits. He said, too, that this exhibi 
tion was the largest, both in the num- 
ber of exhibitors and in the amount 
of space used, in the history of the 
association. 

Frank O. Wyse (Bucyrus-Erie Com 
pany) offered and had adopted resolu- 
tions expressing regret for the death 
of P. W. Gifford (Gifford-Hill & Com 
pany, Dallas, Texas) and for the re 
tirement of Francis E. Finch, for many 
years connected with the Hardinge 
Company and former vice-chairman ot 
the Manufacturers’ Division. The di- 
vision elected the following officers for 
the coming year: President, Arthur A. 
Levison (Blaw-Knox Company); and 
as vice-chairmen: Theodore Aulman 
(Eagle Iron Works), Irwin F. Deister 
(Deister Machine Company), Perry 
Nagle (American Manganese Steel Di- 
vision, American Brake Shoe & Foun- 
dry Company), L. Shugg (General 
Electric Company), Frank B. Ungar 
(Ludlow-Saylor Wire Company), and 
E. J. Goes (Koehring Company). 





(from page 35) 
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FIRE-RING REMOVAL IN ROTARY KILNS 


UST as all men have in common the 
gift of 24 hours in each day, so do 
all rotary kilns have in common the 

“fire ring,” intended primarily to plague 
operators. They made their appearance 
a tew days after the “burning in” of 
the first rotary, and though much has 
been written concerning their control 
and removal, they remain a potent male 
factor. 

As long as the formation can be con 
sidered as “coating,” the protection af 
forded the refractory lining is bene 
ficial, but here the good work ends 
abruptly. From this point until the 
restricted aperture causes loss of draught 
control, every stage in the accumula 
tion is detrimental to efficient operation. 
As the ring approaches the state of com- 
plete closure the operator must make a 
decision, to “burn out” and go off the 
production line, or to shut down tem 
porarily and try for removal or reduc 
tion of the formation. 

If he decides on the former course, 
the feed is usually stopped, then follows 
a period of four or five hours during 
which time the charge is rotated from 
the kiln, that is, all except that which 
remains impounded behind the fire 
ring. From the time of feed stoppage 
until everything that can be drawn ofl 
has been removed from the kiln about 
20 per cent. of the charge can be con 
sidered a usable product. 

Ordinarily a minimum of 24 hours 
is required before men can enter the 
kiln to attempt slag removal. To do 
this requires rapid chilling, which reg 
ularly adversely affects the brick lining. 
While the surface of the slag is, at this 
period, apparently cool enough for men 
to work it, removal of the first few 
chunks often exposes a red-hot interior. 
The work of removing slag under thes« 
conditions is brutish and men must 
work in short shifts. It is not unusual 
in an old formation to remove as much 
as 30 tons of slag at such a time, thus 
8 to 10 hours is easily consumed in this 
phase of the shut-down. 

After the “fire-up” in the newer in 
stallations not many hours are required 
before the normal quality of production 
is resumed, but in the older plants se\ 
eral days are often required to regain a 
state of balance. Here, again, we have 
the rapid reheating of the lining which, 
depending on the length of the shut 
down and atmospheric conditions, may 
have taken on surprising quantities of 
moisture. Under such treatment re 
fractory costs are naturally higher. 

A good organization can possibly et 
fect such a cycle as described above in 
approximately 48 hours. Assume the 
operating value of the average rotary 
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kiln to be in the neighborhood of $25 
per hour, a definite loss of $1,200 is 
apparent. 

Slag formation is such a serious fac 
tor in some kilns that shut-downs every 
8 to 14 days are considered necessary. 
Undoubtedly the managements of these 
units have studied all the known meth 
ods of slag removal and consider the 
full shut-down to be the most eco 
nomical. 





Figure |. Preparing a small opening in the 

fire ring to allow release of gas above inner 

face of kiln lining. Shield prevents hot slag 
from burning operator. 


Figure 2. The CO, cartridge with holder in 
place. Note lead wires. 





On the other hand, if the operator 
(possibly because of pressing need for 
production) decides on partial slag-for 
mation removal, the kiln is stopped 
without turning out the feed and a 
huge water-cooled boring bar is moved 
forward, the cutting tool adjusted, the 
kiln rotated, and the desired depth of 
slag removed. The total loss of time 
amounts to about 6 hours, but the prod 
uct 1s contaminated with fine cuttings 
from the ring and may not be suitable 
from a quality standpoint for some 
hours. This method can only be used 
where slag forms very close to the dis 
charge end of the kiln. 

The operator may elect to use a water 
poker. Under this method the kiln is 
stopped and a long pipe is injected into 
the kiln in the direction of the slag. 
As many as 12 men are required to 
handle this unwieldy device. There 
are products upon which the water 
from the poker bar has a ruinous effect, 
and such treatment of the lining is al 
ways the same—bad. This method is 
probably the least effective of any, and 
the time required is usually 5 or 6 
hours. Using this procedure, the fire 
ring must also be quite close to the 
firing end of the kiln. 

Some operators prefer the cement 
kiln gun method for partial slag re 
moval. Even though 5-ounce slugs 
have been fired from the 8-gage shells, 
this system also has its limitations which 
are listed as follows: 

(a) Gun and shell cost. It is nothing 
unusual to fire a thousand shells into 
a ring; approximate cost, $100. 

(b) As slag formation ages it grows 
longitudinally in the kiln, so that its 
yreat mass soon makes the effectiveness 
of this method questionable. Even 
though the top or high points are 
trimmed down, a complete shut-down 
inevitably occurs. 

(c) The shattering effect of the slug 
on the slag has a tendency to pulverize 
the material, which in some cases con 
taminates the kiln charge, thereby con 
siderably reducing its value. Further 
more, if the operator allows the fire ring 
to build to a great height, when it is 
removed the charge impounded behind 
it, when released, flushes forward in 
uncontrollable quantities. Being of 
questionable quality, it must often be 
wasted. Regular trimmings have been 
found to be the best practice. 

A technique which has been under 
trial bids fair to surmount most of the 
difficulties associated with the removal 
ot fire rings in rotary kilns, in that 
(a) the entire procedure does not re 
quire over 15 minutes; (b) the slag is 
broken into large chunks, making re 
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i simple; (c) serious contamina- 
tion of the product is thus avoided; 
d) a complete shut-down for slag re- 
noval is eliminated; (e) damage to the 
refractory lining is thus avoided; (f) it 
safe; (g) great saving in operating 
time is effected; (h) considering the de- 
crease in productive time lost and the 
mprovement in products-control abil- 
the cost is ridiculously small. 
Step by step the procedure is as fol- 


ows 


Determine where the slag forms. 
Provide for a considerable length of 
operation, as fire rings move up and 
lown the kiln according to changing 
conditions. 

Cut with a torch a multiplicity of 
round openings through the shell of the 
kiln. (See Figure 1.) Each opening 
should be ground to a true round to 
minimize the possibility of tearing the 
shell plate. 

3. Twelve-inch diameter _ plates, 
to the proper curvature of the 


tormed 
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Figure 4. Shell openings to slag formation area. 





kiln shell, are welded about each open- 
ing for purpose of reinforcement. (See 
Figure 2.) 

4. Three-inch pipe sleeves with plugs 
for closures are firmly welded over each 
opening. (See item 5, Figure 3.) 

5. On the inside of the shell weld 4- 
by 2-inch flat iron on edge at three sides 
of each opening. This prevents shifting 
of the bricks. (See item 6, Figure 4.) 

6. A small pneumatic chipping ham- 
mer is used to dress the radial core out 
of two matched rotary-kiln liners. (See 
item 7, Figure 4.) 

7. When slag has formed over the 
openings to a point where it is ready for 
removal, a small air-tool should be used 
to dress out the openings for the car- 
tridges. This is a minute’s job. Work- 
men should wear gloves with cuffs to 
prevent spalls from hot slag from enter- 
ing their sleeves. In the interest of sav- 
ing time the proper number of open- 
ings should be prepared during this 
phase of the procedure. (See Figure 4.) 


Sketch showing method of inserting the cartridge. (1) Slag formation; (2) refractory lining; (3) kiln shell; (4) Steel plates welded 

to kiln shell; (5) pipe sleeve; (6) reinforcement welded to inside of kiln; (7) refractory liner core, detail in upper left; (8) cartridge guide; 

clamp holds cartridge upon release of gas; (10) handle; (11) cartridge; (12) lead wire connection; (13) gas exit ports; (14) contraction 
slots; (15) clamping device; (16) detachable handle. 


8. Attach the cartridge holding de- 
vice to the pipe sleeve. (Examine the 
details of Figure 4 carefully.) 

9. Insert the cartridge to which lead 
wires have been attached. Follow 
blasting technique. Have the lead wire 
detached from the battery. The car- 
tridge is placed so as to give the gas-exit 
ports about l-inch clearance above the 
inner face of the fire-brick lining. Ex- 
perience will indicate the point at which 
the best results are obtained. (See Fig- 
ure 4.) 

10. Press the battery. The slow ex- 
pansion of the gas will force the slag 
loose from the refractory lining in large 
chunks. 

11. Experience will indicate the num- 
ber of cartridges required for a given 
condition. 

12. Ordinarily, when an organization 
understands procedure, the total kiln 
shut-down will amount to about 10 min 
utes. 

The cartridge used in this work is an 
adaptation of the “Cardox” cartridge, 
as used extensively in the mining of 
coal. Both are products of the Cardox 
Corporation. 

The energy medium of the Cardox 
cartridge is carbon-dioxide gas. A small 
chemical heating element in the car- 
tridge may be energized at will to cause 
expansion of the gas up to the pressure 
value at which release of the gas from 
the cartridge occurs. 

In the application of the Cardox de- 
vice to rotary kilns the released gas 
penetrates the natural fissures and cleav- 
age lines, separating the slag from the 
refractory lining, and breaking it into 
large chunks which may be removed 
easily. 
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Most Producers Look Forward 


to Good Business this Year 


The letters appearing here are in ad- 
dition to the many received from 
producers and published in January 
regarding 1940 business and pros- 
pects for 1941.—Editor. 


LL indications point to a larger 
volume of sales for the coming 
year. There are many large 

projects now in the “pattern shop” 
which, of course, will not all material 
ize. However, the portion materializ- 
ing, plus our regular “ever- increasing” 
business, furnishes us with the opinion 
that for the building trade 1941 will be 
another banner year. 

(Sand and crushed stone 


Our business for the past year has 
been quite an improvement over former 
years. 

It is a little difficult for us to say what 
will happen in 1941. If we don’t get 
into war and business continues as it 
has been going, we should have a very 
satisfactory year. Our contracts for next 
year have, with the exception of a 
couple, all come in and we feel quite 
satisied with the outlook. 

Everything depends on the course of 
events in connection with the war. We 
do not know that our stuff is used par 
ticularly in the manufacture of defense 
equipment, though some of our cus 
tomers may have had some increase on 
that account. This appears likely in the 
insulated-wire and cable companies, 
where the consumption of our talc has 
shown a marked increase. But in other 
lines we are unable to say where our 
material has been stimulated particu 
larly by the war. 

Of course, if anything should happen 
that peace should be declared or talked 
of seriously, it would probably result in 
a decrease in our business. 
(Talc—Vermont) 

. 

Having had a fairly good year in 
1940, I anticipate a very nice volume of 
business in our line during 1941. The 
Birmingham district naturally depends 
to a great extent upon the steel industry, 
together with the coal-mining, clay 
products and cast-iron-pipe preaevies 
All these industries are now running a 
almost full capacity. Sears, Roebuck & 
Company have just announced the con 
struction of a $1,000,000 building to be 
started early in 1941, and I firmly be 
lieve that there will be a great deal of 
industrial, warehouse and_ residential 


Florida) 
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construction during next year. 
(Ready-mixed concrete—Alabama ) 
» 

At the conclusion of 1940 it is ex- 
tremely difficult to make a prediction as 
to the quantity of business which may 
develop in 1941 in and around the 
market which we serve. So much de- 
pends on the defense program, and at 
present so little is known about it. We 
hear of projects which are proposed for 
this area, but we have no authoritative 
information on them, and, of course, 
the great question of highway building 
for the handling of mobile military 
equipment is as yet undecided. 

Improvement of business in 1941 over 
1940 will most certainly depend upon 
the number of defense projects under- 
taken, and it is even possible, if little or 
no defense work takes place, that the 
total volume of business in 1941 may be 
less than that in 1940 due to the prob- 
able curtailment of normal public 
works. I would, however, expect that 
business would proceed at approxi- 
mately its present level if defense proj- 
ects do not develop, and, as I said, if 
they do, business will improve in pro- 
portion to the number and size of such 
projects. 

(Crushed stone—New York ) 
é 

We are carrying over more unfilled 
contracts this year for delivery in 1941 
than for any period since the beginning 
of the depression. This does not mean, 
however, that there will be a greater 
volume of tonnage moving from our 
plants in 1941 than has normally moved 
on an average for the past seven or 
eight years. 

(Industrial sand—California) 
« 

Volume of production in the central 
Texas area continued very small during 
1940. Our tonnage hereabouts was off 
decidedly more than for the state as a 
whole. While general business condi- 
tions are somew et improved there has 
been no demand for heavy commercial 
or industrial building, and we have had 
no defense projects or other heavy gov- 
ernment construction. Even our high- 
way program has been considerably 
curtailed. 

In addition to the reduced consump- 
tion in the area we have suffered ap- 
preciably, if not seriously, by reason of 
the production of finished aggregates on 
various types of W.P.A. projects by the 
use of labor furnished by W.P.A. at no 
cost to the sponsor or the contractor as 
the case may be. 


The prospects for the year 1941 seem 
somewhat better but it is impossible to 
evaluate the probable increase in ton 
nage. Some relatively small public 
works projects appear to be approach- 
ing the work stage, highw ays important 
to national defense promise some ac 
tivity hereabouts, and it appears not im- 
possible that miscellaneous commercial 
and industrial building may pick up. 
(Sand and Gravel—Texas) 

= 

We look for business to be very good 
in all lines manufacturing and distrib 
uting construction materials. In fact, 
we look for business to continue good 
during the first part of 1942, but all 
operators should be trimming their 
sails and watching the trend of events 
closely during 1942. I hope I am wrong, 
but am afraid that, when things do 
slacken, they will go fast, and it be 
hooves everyone to keep his operations 
well in hand and not get over-extended. 
(Crushed stone, ready-mixed concrete- 
Tennessee) 

* 

The quarry business for 1940 has 
been very good. We have had excep 
tionally large tonnages in blast-furnace 
flux, open-hearth dolomite and com 
mercial stone. The outlook for the year 
1941 appears to be very bright all along 
the line, and I can see no reason at pres 
ent why it should not be as good as, or 
even better than, 1940. Our mills have 
orders well in advance which will mean 
a heavy demand for flux and dolomite, 
and construction work promises to take 
care of our commercial business. 
(Crushed stone—Pennsylvania) 

we 

We feel very optimistic and believe 
that 1941 should show excellent sales 
possibilities, especially in the building 
and industrial fields in which we are 
interested. However, we sometimes 
wonder whether or not the increased 
taxes, increased cost of raw materials 
and additional labor costs may not tend 
to reduce the possible margin of profit. 
(Mineral wool—Indiana) 

a 

We have on contract orders sufficient 
business to keep our plant (weather per- 
mitting) in full production until July 
1. This business consists of government 
construction and federal-aid projects. 
The present demand for local building 
purposes is very high and we hope will 
continue; if it does it will necessitate 
operating our plant overtime. 

We believe 1941 will be a year of 
above-normal activity in the construc- 
tion field; how much will be financed 
by local capital we are unable to say, 
but we expect our share of the business. 

We do not believe that our position 
relative to business in 1941 is the excep 
tion, but is typical of the industry as a 
whole in this section of the United 
States. (Sand and gravel—Indiana) 
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Dredge at Rock Island plant with new screen- 
nozzle ladder. 








tle belt-conveyor loading gravel into cars. The conveyor from plant and the rinsing 
screen are at left. 





Sump, dewatering elevator, scalping screen, 
crusher and return conveyor. 





The 5- by 10-foot 2-deck screen which 
makes one size of fine gravel and sand. 








Tractor and scraper removing overburden 
from deposit of Rock Island Sand & Gravel 
k which makes masons’ sand with revolving hopper shown discharging into waste flume. Company. 
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Future Specifications 


Design of Th 





The new plant of the Rock Island Sand & Gravel Company, Rock Island, Illinois, with sump 
and dewatering elevator at left. 


NE of the best of the new me 
dium-sized — sand-and-gravel 

plants built in recent years is 
that of the Rock Island Sand & Gravel 
Company, Rock Island, Illinois, which 
went into operation in June, 1940. This 
plant has a capacity of 1,500 tons in 8 
hours and is designed and equipped to 
meet any existing specifications. It is 
built entirely of concrete and_ bolted 
structural steel and provision has been 
made for future changes and expansion. 
It was designed by H. J. Larkin, secre 
tary and manager of the company and 
W. F. Herget, superintendent, and plant 
details were executed by the Link-Belt 
Company. To these men this plant 
represents an ideal long hoped for and 
finally achieved. Like most of the new 
plants built in recent years it serves a 
comparatively small area, about a 30 
mile radius by highway and 60 miles 
by railway. 

The Rock Island Sand & Gravel Com 
pany was organized in 1902 to deal in 
sand and other building materials. In 
1920 a screening plant was built at Mill 
Street and Eighth Avenue in Rock 
Island. Improvements were made to 
this plant from time to time until lat 
in 1939, when the deposit became de 
pleted. The new plant was then built 
on an old river-bed deposit near the 
Rock River 1% miles west of Milan. 
There are 75 acres of clean hard ma 
terial extending to a depth of 20 to 30 
feet and with only 2 or 3 feet of over 
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burden. It contains about 40 per cent. 
gravel, and only 5 to 6 per cent. of the 
total material is over 2 inches in size and 
needs to be crushed. There are few 
bowlders and everything up to 8 inches 
in size 1s used. 

The overburden is removed by an 8- 
cubic yard Le Tourneau Carryall 
scraper drawn by a Caterpillar Diesel 
tractor. The stripping is kept far ahead 
of the dredging operations and the over 
burden is used for fill. In the com 
pany s long history many methods ot 





The 2- by 3-foot vibrating screen which 
makes roofing gravel. 


By W. E. TRAUFFER 


Anticipated in 
is Sand-Gravel Plant 


overburden removal have been used 
from time to time but the present sys 
tem, according to Mr. Larkin, has been 
the most economical of all. 

The dredge which is used to excavate 
the deposit is about the only thing 
brought over from the old plant. An 
Eagle 35-foot Swintek screen-nozzle lad 
der with 6- by 8-inch openings feeds 
the intake line of the 10-inch Amsco 
Model N manganese-steel dredge pump 
which is driven by a 250-horsepower 
General Electric motor. The dredge 1S 
held in position by two shore lines and 
a spud in the center of the dredge hull. 

Material is now being pumped 
through a 700-foot pipe-line to a con 





The belt-conveyor used for loading out 
single or blended sizes. 


crete sump at the plant. An old pump 
shell lying flat is used at the end of the 
line to break the force of the flow. 
Material is excavated from the sump by 
a 66-foot Link-Belt chain-bucket eleva 
tor with 18-inch pitch, %-inch per 
forated dewatering buckets. From this 
elevator the material is discharged into 
a stone box from which it flows over a 


4 by $-foot Tyler Ty Rock 1-deck 
screen. Two-inch openings are ordi 


narily used and the oversize falls into a 
30-ton steel tank. When the tank be 
comes full this material is fed into a 
Telsmith 8-inch gyratory crusher which 
reduces it to 2-inch minus. An 18-inch 


by 30-foot belt conveyor carries the 
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crushed gravel back into the sump 
torming a closed circuit. 


Material passing through the scalp- 
ing screen is carried on a 24-inch 
belt-conveyor to a 5- by 10-foot Tyler 


Ty-Rock 2-deck screen with %4- and 
re cloth and Chain Belt 


Rex spray nozzles. The %- to %-inch 


gravel retained on the bottom deck is 
usually discharged directly into a con- 
crete silo. It can also be fed to a 2- by 


nplicity 1-deck screen with - 
inch cloth to remove roofing gravel, 
which is discharged into an interstice 
between two silos. In this case the 4- 
to %4-inch gravel over the top deck goes 
into the above silo. The %4- to 2-inch 
oversize from the above Ty-Rock screen 
goes through a chute to a 4- by 8-foot 
Ty-Rock 2-deck screen with 14- and 1- 
cloth. In this case %4- to 1- 
throughs” go into another in- 

ind the two coarse-sizes go into 

il silos. Often the 1-inch lower 





Gasoline tractor and bulldozer used for 
moving cars at plant. 


not used and in such cases the 
inch gravel goes into the 1- 


to | nch gravel. 
Sand passing through the bottom 
deck of the 5- by 10-foot Ty-Rock screen 


passes through a long flume to a 15- 
foot diameter Link-Belt Rotoscoop 
I 1akes concrete sand. No difh- 
ulty has been experienced in retaining 
1ough minus 100-mesh sand to meet 
specifications. In the bottom of 

are two lifting plate sections 

under which are %- and 3/16-inch per- 
orated plate stationary screens. When 
sand is desired the plates are 

1 sand passes through the per- 
forations into a rotating feed hopper. 
way this feeds the sand in- 

flume; turned the other way 

Link-Belt sand tank. The 

ind produced is discharged 

| lf a special product is 

lesired or the run-of-pit material 
ikes it desirable only one of the above 
lates be lifted. Ahead of the plates 
another gate in the main flume 
through which all the sand can be 





The 4- by 8-foot 2-deck screen which makes 
three coarse sizes of gravel. 


wasted if the concrete-sand bin is full 
or for other reasons. 

Of the five concrete storage silos three 
have live-loading capacities for three 
cars of material, one for two cars and 
the other for four cars. The two in- 
terstices hold one carload each. Trucks 
are loaded through drop chute gates on 
one side of the silos. On the opposite 
side near ground-level clam-shell gates 
feed a loading belt-conveyor in a con- 
crete pit. These gates are so calibrated 
that any desired percentages of materials 
can be blended while loading. This 24- 
inch by 250-foot conveyor is inclined to 
discharge through a selective hopper 
either to a 20-inch by 70-foot sand-stock- 
piling conveyor or on a 24-inch by 30- 
foot shuttle belt-conveyor for loading 
cars. If gravel is being loaded, it is 
washed as it passes over a 3- by 6-foot 
Simplicity 2-deck screen with %- and 
%-inch openings before going to the 
shuttle conveyor. If sand or a sand- 
gravel mix is being loaded, this screen 
is by-passed. 

Near the loading end of the plant 
there are several truck-loading bins. One 
set of bins is equipped with weighing 
batchers for loading the concrete mixer 
trucks of the Ready Mixed Concrete 
Company. Cement is dumped into 
these trucks from sacks at a cement 
shed. These mixers can also be loaded 
at the company’s yard in downtown 
Rock Island. A P & H No. 555 gasoline 
crawler crane with a 1'4-cubic yard 
Kiesler clam-shell bucket is used to fill 





J. C. Larkin; H. J. Larkin, secretary and 
general manager; W. F. Hergett, superin- 
tendent; and L. A. Larkin. 





these bins from stock-piles. A Cater- 
pillar 60 gasoline tractor is used to 
“spot” cars for loading and is equipped 
with a La Plante-Choate bulldozer for 
moving stock-piled material, maintain- 
ing roadways, etc. 

Wash-water for the plant is secured 
from a worked-out section of the pit. 
The 8-inch intake pipe for the 8-inch 
Allis-Chalmers centrifugal water pump 
extends vertically into the pond for 17 
feet through a 24-inch corrugated pipe. 
In the water system is a 6,000-gallon 
steel tank which serves to prime the 
pump and to supply water at all times to 
the concrete-mixer trucks. 

All the plant motors are controlled 
locally and from a central switchboard 
in automatic sequence. There are also 
ground-level circuit shut-offs. If the 
bucket-elevator stops for any reason, a 
siren blows and the dredge is stopped. 

A modern concrete-block building is 
used for a warehouse, rest- and change- 
rooms, etc. 

Alemite button-type fittings and Ale- 
mite greases are used on all the equip- 
ment. The belt-conveyors were sup- 
plied complete by the Link-Belt Com- 
pany. All the steel was supplied by the 
Rock Island Bridge & Iron Company. 





Develops "Elastic" 
Concrete Sections 


When the Swedish building industry 
resumes operations, it is possible that 
a new type of concrete section will be 
obtainable, the Bureau of Mines reports. 
It is reported that this new product is 
in the form of “elastic” concrete sec- 
tions, which may compete with concrete 
and steel construction. For some years 
experiments have been made in an at- 
tempt to develop this new method of 
concrete construction, and success was 
attained by a German engineer about 
two years ago. 

Betangindustri, of Stockholm, has 
the Swedish manufacturing right, and 
it has carried out additional experiments 
at its plant at Hernsberg. In the past 
few months the new reinforced concrete 
has been put to practical use, 4,000 
meters having been delivered to the 
office of the High Governor of Stock- 
holm for reinforcing public bomb-proof 
cellars. 

This new type of concrete will reduce 
the need for beams, and the steel neces- 
sary for a given area is only one-twen- 
tieth of that used in beams. The method 
of manufacture consists of stretching on 
a bench very tough steel wires 2 milli- 
meters in diameter. Later concrete is 
poured over these, and as soon as the 
concrete has hardened sufficiently, the 
tension of the wire is released. Due to 
the wires’ elasticity, they contract and 
compress the concrete, producing a sec- 
tion of great elasticity. 
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Welding Saves 141-Foot Dredge 





Welding the plates into position. The strap running lengthwise reinforces the butt-welded 
joint at the junction of the old and new plates. 


A large sand-and-gravel company 
was saved the purchase price of a new 
dredge recently by the use of Westing 
house arc welders in the reconditioning 
of hull plates which had been badly 
corroded by the action of sea air and 
salt water. The water-line plates of 
this 141-foot dredge, after many years 
of service had been eaten away so badly 
that it had to be removed from service 
due to the serious leaking which de 


veloped. Extensive repairs to its hull, 


or the purchase of a new dredge seemed 
to be necessary. 

It was decided to attempt the re- 
placement of the corroded plates by use 
of electric-arc welding. The old plates 
all around the hull were removed and 
new sections were welded in their 
place. The supporting triangle sections 
for the side runways were cut from the 
old plates and suspended by temporary 
braces. The old plates were then cut 
out, and the new ones, each about 10 


Rotary Lime Kilns Gain Efficiency 


By THERON C. TAYLER 


N a previous article I promised to dis 
cuss the possibilities of rapid advance 
in rotary-kiln efficiencies and capaci 

ties. It is fortunate that the factors 
which tend to raise kiln efficiencies tend 
also to increase capacities and to im 
prove the quality of the product. It 
may be baffling, but we ought to con 
sider it a happy situation that these 
factors are so interrelated that an al 
teration in one upsets many others, for 
it is this combination that handicaps 
any piece-meal improvement program 
and makes a general improvement plan 
doubly effective. 

To succeed we must have a worth- 
while objective and a determination to 
reach it. To save half of the fuel con 
sumed by the average rotary kiln is 
certainly a good objective. To get dou 
ble the output with no increase in fuel 
is a very desirable objective. To get 
doubled output, doubled efficiency and, 
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on top of this, improved quality is an 
objective worthy of much effort and de 
termination. 

Starting with the average rotary kiln 
of 25-per cent. thermal efficiency- 
about 3 pounds of lime per pound of 
coal—we may choose to set our goal as 
an attempt to double the efficiency, or 
we may aim high, for 100-per cent. 
eficiency. The first is too easy; it lies 
within a range of results which can be 
guaranteed. The second is obviously 
far beyond anything practical. I feel 
that the immediate goal should be 75 
per cent. efficiency and one might be 
entitled to feel quite satished even if 
the first accomplishment fell somewhat 
short of such a goal, as long as it pre- 
sented a new record in attainment. 

Too many seem to think that rotary- 
kiln efficiencies must remain low. 
There is an all-too-prevalent idea that 
the gases must pass to the stack at 1,000 
degrees to 1,400 degrees F. There are 
others who to-day are overly enthusias- 


inches wide were 
welded in place. A butt weld rein 
forced with a 3- by 4 g-inch strap was 
used to join the bottom of the new sec 
tion to the top of the old. At the top 
the new plates were welded to the steel 
deck plates. 


feet long by 27 


The use of welding instead of rivet 
ing, which was the method used in the 
original dredge construction, was well 
justihed by the results. The job was 
done much quicker and cheaper. Fur 
ther, had rivets been used considerable 
additional weight would have been 





Two of the welders at work on the dredge. 


added to the dredge. It is estimated 
that 2,800 feet of welds was made, and 
that close to 1,600 pounds of °4.- and 
*4¢-inch welding rods was consumed. 
The dredge now is in operation again, 
and the company has been relieved of 
the necessity to buy 
unit. 


a new dredging 


tic over the possibilities of stone pre 
heaters as such. As a preheater patentec 
I harbor no magical conception of their 
possibilities. I will have much more to 
say on this phase in subsequent articles. 

If we are to improve kiln operations 
the most logical starting point from 
which to plan a course of action is to 
make a study of the losses. With 75 
per cent. of the heat of the fuel being 
wasted, we have some sizable losses to 
consider. If we can stop two-thirds o! 
those losses we will attain our goal of 
75-per cent. efficiency or about 8 pounds 
of lime produced per pound of fuel 
burned. 

The losses are of two kinds, direct 
and indirect. Let us first list the direct 
losses in the order of their importance 
as follows: 

1. Stack loss—the sensible heat in 
the gases above the temperature of the 
entering air and fuel. 

2. Radiation and convection from 
outside surfaces of kiln, cooler and 
equipment. 

3. Lime loss—the sensible heat in the 
lime leaving the cooler above the tem 


(Continued on page 59) 
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State Legislatures 
Laws Affecting Minerals Industries 


NCIDENT with convening of 
Seventy-Seventh Congress at 
shington, law-makers in 42 of 

s 48 states met last month. 

tates they will enact measures 
the mineral industries as 
law-makers at Washington 
for the safety and welfare 
ntry. 


le 
at 


tate law-making bodies steps 
taken to cure ills, actual and 
the administration of work- 
pensation statutes; to provide 
rotection to workers against 
ind other hazards; to make 
sand deposits below. state- 
rivers and lakes; to restrict 
eposits for government use; 
gulate the sale and use of ex- 


will be more general meas 
upying the attention of state 
some none-the-less important 
including wage-hour and 
ions bills, unemployment-in 
programs, sales and transaction 
s, to mention but a few. 
ve sessions that opened last 
the first regular meetings of 
vakers in two years in 36 of 
tates. Six states—Arizona. 
M tts, New Jersey, New York, 
R Island and South Carolina- 
itive sessions every January. 
ir session will be held this 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Missis- 
Virginia, where legislators 
nnially in even-numbered 
in Alabama, where law 
et every four years and will 
next regular session in 1943. 
tates place a limit on the 
heir legislative sessions, often 
ile others will carry on the 
law-making well into the 
onths. 

states enacted minimum 
1aximum-hour laws during 
itive sessions, extending pro 
the national wage-hour act 
doing business strictly within 
of a state. Recent weeks 
considerable discussion on 
hour provisions of the na 
in the interest of national 
Secretary of Labor Frances 
Federal Wage and Hour 
rator Philip F. Fleming have 


ol ed strong opposition to pro- 
ixing of present wage-and- 
idards. 


itional defense argument raised 
who would lower hour 
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standards tor firms engaged in inter- 
state commerce could not be made to 
apply to firms operating wholly within 
a state, and last month it appeared un 
likely that any concerted drive would 
be made to repeal existing state wage- 
hour laws. Moreover, it appeared that 
labor lobbies would be successful in 
gaining enactment of this legislation in 
additional states, where law-makers 
two years ago refused favorable action 
with the thought that constitutionality 
of the national act might not be upheld. 

One of four “model” laws to be sub 
mitted to all state legislatures by the 
Federal-State Conference on Law En 
forcement Problems in National De- 
fense will directly affect the mineral 
industries. It seeks to regulate the 
manufacture, sale, distribution, use and 
possession of explosives, and_ license 
those who use explosives. It would 
require manufacturers and dealers to 
submit periodic reports revealing the 
amounts of explosives sold and_ the 
names of the purchasers to provide a 
central point of information on the loca 
tion and quantities of explosives and 
would license persons manufacturing 
explosives. The measure is designed 
to supplement existing state laws cover 
ing safe handling and shipping of ex 
plosives in normal commercial applica 
tions. 

Most states will be asked to provide 
legislation guaranteeing reinstatement 
in civil positions of persons returning 
to civilian life after serving under the 
National Selective Service Act. The 
legislation, which would supplement 
present federal law, would enable a re 
turning soldier whose employer refused 
to rehire him to take his case into state 
courts through the district attorney’s 
office without charge. 

After taking several days for organ 
ization in most states, law makers, up 
to the time Pir aNp Quarry went to 
press, had introduced but a few of the 
thousands of measures that will receive 
study during the coming months. Those 
brought forward, however, indicated 
the trend of this legislative year. 

Important state action affecting the 
industry, up to late January, included: 

Arizona—Governor Sidney P. Os 
born called for legislation providing 
compensation to workmen suffering 
from occuptional disease, and specifi 
cally mentioned silicosis. “Disability 
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onsider Various 


due to occupational disease is just as 
disastrous to the laboring man and 
woman as disability from any other 
cause,” the governor told the legisla 
ture. “Since our workmen’s compensa 
tion law is designed to protect those in- 
jured in industry, it should provide re- 
lief also in cases of disability arising 
from occupational disease. In keeping 
with our platform pledge, I recommend 
that you enact a measure that will pro- 
vide just compensation for disability 
due to silicosis.” 

The governor also urged “enlarge 
ment of the functions of the state re 
sources board, so that it may become an 
active, fact-finding, service agency that 
will supply potential industries with 
the information and help needed to 
establish them here.” 

A Senate bill would prohibit, with 
out a bill of sale, any machinery used 
in mining operations. A House bill 
would place a privilege tax of 2 per 
cent. on all business. 

Arkansas — Governor Homer M. 
Adkins told the legislature to take every 
possible step toward development of 
the state’s natural resources. 

A Senate bill would levy a severance 
tax of $10 a ton on bauxite. The pres 
ent tax is 2.5 per cent. of the actual 
market value at the point of severance. 

A House bill would levy a $50 
annual license fee on itinerant mer 
chants who travel with trucks or auto- 
mobiles, require them to post a $500 
bond to guarantee payment of any 
legal license fees, and a $1,000 bond to 
protect the public against fraud and to 
pay judgments obtained for civil lia 
bility arising out of the conduct of their 
business. 

Legislative recommendations of State 
Labor Commissioner Ed I. McKinley, 
Sr. included a state wage-hour law and 
a labor-relations law similar to the 
federal acts. 

California—A state wage-hour bill 
and a state labor-relations measure, both 
failing of passage during the 1939 leg 
islature, even with administration back 
ing, are being pushed for passage again 
this year. 

Idaho—Legislators are looking to 
ward a sales tax to raise $2,500,000 
additional revenue for the next two 
years, requested by Governor Chase A. 
Clark. 

Indiana—Several proposals seeking 
to lower the present 1- per cent. tax on 
gross receipts are before the legislature. 
A move to cut the tax to one-half of one 
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per cent. appears to have the greatest 
support. 


Governor Henry F. Stricker, address 


ing the legis lature, asked that 
“thoughtful consideration be given to 
labor’s plea for a state wage-and-hour 
law, liberalization of workmen’s com 
pensation laws, and such other measures 
as will improve labor’s position in In 
diana.” The State Industrial Council 
of the C.I.O. and Labor’s Non-Partisan 
League have opened headquarters in an 
Indianapolis hotel with a staff of 15 
registered lobbyists to aid in obtaining 
favorable labor legislation. 

Kansas—Governor Payne Ratner, ad 
dressing the legislature, presented a 
brief for home-owned business: “Out 
Kansas economy includes a great diver 
sity of effort in the fields of agricul 
ture, industry, the professions and busi 
ness. In this vast pattern of endeavor, 
contributing to the prosperity of the 
state as a whole, is a large group ol 
merchants paying taxes and otherwis¢ 
contributing to the advancement of 
Kansas. Our home-owned businesses 
and industries deserve proper encour 
agement. The elimination of unfair 
competition and discrimination, and th 
prevention of destructive practices of 
merchandising that are injurious to 
consumers and independent business 
men, are practical methods of offering 
such encouragement. I suggest your 
careful consideration of these 
tant problems.” 

Maine—A bill seeking to limit th 
hours of labor to 48 in any one week 
was carried over from the 1939 session, 


IM por 


and referred to the Senate’s committe 
on labor. 


Michigan—Governor Murray D. Van 


Waggoner, addressing the legislature, 
said: “To give all workers the prote« 
tion they are entitled to under modern 
trying and often hazardous industrial 
conditions, I recommend that the scopx 
of the 1937 Occuptional Disease law b« 
extended.” The governor did not en 
large on that statement, but added in 
another part of his address that “ben« 
fits of labor legislation 
should be made available to all Michi 


gan workers, and not only to thos 


progressl\ ec 


who are engaged in interstate com 
merce. A wages-and-hours act adapted 
to Michigan conditions should-be mad 
available to all Michigan workers,” he 


added. 


Montana—Governor Sam C. Ford 
termed silicosis “one of the problems 
that has long confronted us,” when 
addressing the legislature. “The prob 
lem would appear to be national in 
scope and a solution can only be found 
in codperation between the federal 
government and the states,’ he said. 


“A bill for this purpose was passed by 
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the twenty-sixth legislative assembly, 
but vetoed. I hope a similar measure 
will be enacted at this session.” 

New Mexico—Bills certain to cause 
considerable controversy this session are 
wage-hour and labor-relations measures. 
The legislature will, for the first time, 
operate under a split-session plan, de 
voting 30 days to the introduction of 
bills, followed by a 30-day recess, with 
another 30 days for passing or rejecting 
measures, 


North Carolina—Governor Joseph 
Melville Broughton, addressing the 


legislature, called for continuation of a 
“remarkably harmonious” relationship 
between capital and labor. “Under 
authority of an act of the last general 
assembly, a commission of eminent 
citizens was appointed to study wage 
and-hour legislation,” he said. “The re 
port of that commission will be made to 
this session of the general assembly, 
and I urge the most careful considera 
tion of this report.” 

South Dakota— Governor Harlan J. 
Bushheld, addressing the legislature, 
called attention to a $25,000 appropria 
tion made by the last legislature for a 
survey of mineral resources, and asked 
a similar amount for “a continuation of 
this survey during the ensuing two 
years.” 

Texas—Governor W. Lee O’Daniel 
asked for a 1.6-per cent. transaction tax 
which would apply to natural-resource 
producers. A similar proposal asked 
by the governor two years ago was 
rejected by the legislature. 

Measures prepared for introduction 
included one to alter the state unem 
ployment-compensation statute to con 
form further to federal statutes and 
make possible a saving of possibly $10, 
000,000 annually to employers, and an 
other to provide a state wage-hour law. 

Utah—The State Federation of Labor 
has announced intention to seek a state 
wage-hour statute patterned after the 
federal law. 

Vermont—Liberalization of the state 
workmen’s compensation act by increas 
ing the minimum average weekly wage 
in death benefit cases from $5 to $14, 
amending provisions for payment of 
medical and hospital benefits, and ex 
tending coverage to illegally employed 
minors, was recommended by Commis 
sioner of Industrial Relations Howard 
FE. Armstrong. 

W yoming—Governor Nels Smith, 
addressing the legislature, called atten 
tion to a survey in progress to obtain 
all the available information on the 
state’s natural resources, declaring that 
the data gathered will be made avail 
able to private industry. 





A state wage-hour bill, identical to 
one which failed of passage two years 
ago, has been prepared for introduction 
this session. 


Tayler (10m res 
perature of the entering stone. 


4. Incomplete combustion—tuel un 
burned or only partly burned. 

The indirect losses contribute to the 
direct losses and are of much greater 
importance than generally considered. 
The chief of them are: 


1. The use of high level heat for low 
level work—gases above the calcination 
temperature to heat stone which is be 


low the calcination temperature. 


2. Evaporation of water in the stone. 

soth these indirect losses contribut« 
to the stack loss listed as the largest and 
most important direct loss. The stack 
loss amounts to 50 per cent. of the heat 
of the fuel. We must save a large part 
of this if we are going to reach our 
goal. In subsequent papers | shall dis 
cuss this in detail. 


In papers presented a few months 
ago radiation and convection losses 
were placed at 16 per cent., at least half 
ot which was easily recoverable. When 
we properly dispose of stack and other 
losses, insulation in the rear half of the 
kiln will come to have value and make 
it possible for us to increase the saving 
from this source. 

The loss in heat caused by allowing 
the lime to leave the cooler while it is 
hot, or by wasting the heated air used 
for cooling the lime, amounts to about 
8 per cent. It is of great importance 
that this loss be reduced to a negligible 
amount, because any waste of such heat 
is not only a loss of itself but it also 
has a larg 
stack loss. 

Incomplete combustion is usually a 
loss of little importance and one rather 
easily reduced, if appreciable. 


indirect effect upon the 


Getting more efficiency and capacity 
from a rotary kiln requires a study of 
heat balances. It is a matter of good 
engineering. Engineering is a_ basic 
science dealing with facts. rather than 
fantasies. If we confine ourselves to 
plain clear thinking, the path to higher 
efficiency and capacity will open to us. 

It is not good engineering when 
someone builds a monstrosity. We 
have seen lime kilns so long that if cut 
in two or three pieces they would dou 
ble or triple the plant output. We hav« 
seen kilns built large in diameter with 
no apparent regard for the fact that 
radiant-heat intensity varies inversely 
as the square of the distance. The doc 
tor may bury his mistake, but let an 
engineer make a mistake and he finds 
that he has erected a monument to his 
folly. 
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DEN, for several years secre- 
Indiana Mineral Aggregates 
Indianapolis, has resigned 
1 member of the Indiana 
\_OMmm1ssion. 


His successor 
yet been named. 


S. Davison, of J. K. Davison 
Pittsburgh, who recently 
ent to the hospital with a bad 
injured leg, is recuperating 


MM. Hate, eastern sales man- 
Caterpillar Tractor Com- 
innounced his resignation 
fice to enter into partnership 
R. Taytor as the Taylor- 

hinery Company of Memphis, 

From its headquarters in 

1¢ newly formed company 

sales and service of Cater- 
lucts in 


an extensive south- 










W. M. Stoner of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
president of the Western Sand & Gravel 
Company of Lincoln, Nebraska, and 
A. K. Froticn, official of the Ash 
Grove Lime & Portland Cement Com- 
pany of Louisville, Nebraska, were 
elected to the board of directors of the 
Associated Industries of Nebraska at 
the recent annual meeting in Lincoln. 


Horace E. THorn has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Philadelphia 
branch office of the John A. Roebling’s 
Sons Company, while W. K. Hanna 
has been named manager of the Pitts- 
burgh territory. 


Frep W. Crocker, formerly chief 
designing engineer of the Permanente 
Corporation during the construction of 
the plant near Los Altos in 1939, has 
become chief engineer of the Todd- 
California Shipbuilding 


Corporation, 
Richmond, California. 


Mites D. Caton, development en 
gineer with the Portland Cement Asso- 
ciation for many years and recently 
closely connected with the association’s 
promotion of soil-cement roads, has 
been named head of the newly-formed 
Soil-Cement Bureau at association head 
quarters in Chicago. 


G8 


J. F. Kaurman has been made chiet 
engineer of the Ideal Cement Company 
with supervision of all plants owned 
and controlled by that concern. He is 
making his headquarters at the general 
offices in Denver. Mr. Kaufman for- 
merly was superintendent at the Okay, 
Arkansas plant where he has been suc- 
ceeded by Paut Henstey. Mr. Hens- 
ley formerly was assistant superintend- 
ent at the plant in Ada, Oklahoma. 


Rosert W. Downes has been named 
director of sales of the National Gyp- 
sum Company. He has been an em- 
ployee of the company since its original 
incorporation 15 years ago, serving as 
sales representative, district sales man- 
ager, and divisional sales manager be- 
fore assuming his present responsibili 
ues. 


Dr. Joun V. Dorr, president of the 
Dorr Company, Inc., has been awarded 
the Perkins Medal, highest award in the 
chemical profession, by the Society of 
the Chemical Industry. 


Epwarp KiIcLpatrick of the Edison 
Cement Corporation was reélected a 
trustee of the New Jersey Highway 
Users Conference at its recent annual 
meeting. The group took a strong stand 
against highway fund diversion. 
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ALLOY STEEL & METALS CO. 


1862 E. 55TH ST., LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





onufocturers of PACIFIC CRUSHING & SCREENING UNITS * PACIFIC SLUSHING SCRAPERS & SHEAVE BLOCKS * Alloy-Manganese 
SHER JAWS & MILL LINERS © PACIFIC ROCK BIT GRINDERS * HAND WINCHES * CRAWLER SHOES and Other Machinery Wearing Parts 
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Cuarces J. O'Brien, tormerly service | 
and sales engineer with the Blaw-Knox 


ocisonworesi Ss | ACE TWO-ENGINE DIESEL-POWERED 


United States, is now a member of the 
sales organization of Giles & Ransome, WALKING DRAGLINE 
equipment dealers, Philadelphia. 

B. B. Wituiams has resigned as presi One engine for loading and hoisting 
dent ot the Cooper-Bessemer Corpora Another separate engine for swinging 


tion, and CuHarves B. JAHNKE was 











chosen as his successor, following a ' ‘ rT 
meeting of the corporation’s board of "i 

directors in Mount Vernon, Ohio, re fie. 
cently. Mr. Williams was made chair- | Ge 
man of the board of directors. ee 


D. S. Mix has been named to direct 
media and publishers’ relations, of the 
General Electric publicity department, 





(i 
4 


Schenectady, according to an announce 
ment by R. S. Peare, manager of G-E’s 
Publicity Department and Broadcasting. 
Under his new duties, Mr. Mix will 
have responsibility for the work for 
merly handled by the late F. R. Davis. 
He has been with the company since 


1917. 





R. W. Martin of the Forrer Stone & 
Supply Company, Madison, Wisconsin, 
has been elected secretary of the West 
Side Business Men’s club in that city. 


| 





“~ 
ArFrep S. Orton has been made ad 


vertising manager of the Robins Con 
veying Belt Company. He has been 
associated with the company since 1937, 
having formerly been in charge of 
5 ¢ sis re sas ay > > > M4 « > o« a y-1 3 e o ‘ 

iaeeetetac iil ici Here is a new development in large draglines—fast hoist and 
fast swing at the same time! No longer need the operator delay 

Dr. Epwarp Bartow has been | the swing of the machine waiting for the hoisting of the bucket. 
granted a year's leave of absence from Rather, with the balanced power of the Page Two-Engine Walker, 


the University of Iowa, where he is | ti oy; ere d i tly ; 
. mo a Valay:) © = { ‘ ‘tar ‘ c 7 ae r » 29 ce 
professor emeritus of chemistry and acceleration oO 1018 ing an SW IngiIng 18 ere a j increased, 


chemical engineering, and will do spe 


On canal work near Tucumcari, New Mexico, Utah Construction Company and Griffith 
Company use this Page Walker, powered by two Page horizontal Diesels, one mounted 
above the other. A heavy-duty 6'4-cubic-yard Page Bucket is used on a 110-foot boom. 





ik tinal tie Wien elas Uiliaeiheann af | To understand this faster operation with a Page Two-Engine 
the Johns-Manville Corporation. Walker, visualize using all of the power of your present drag- 


line for hoisting only, without swinging the machine. You will 
find that the hoisting speed will be increased greatly. Now con- 


DanieL O. Moran, for 20 years 


sider a second independent engine for swinging only. This 
owner and operator of the Moran Sand : 


& Gravel Company, died at his home second engine accelerates the swing in proportion to the faster 
in Oil City, Pennsylvania on January | hoist. The two engines—the large Diesel, which only hoists and 
at the age of 96. He was an organize . a 
the age of 96. He was an organizer || Joads the bucket, and the smaller independent Diesel for swing- 
ot the Oil City Chamber of Commerce : . . 7 s 

and had long been active in civic at ing as rapidly as the faster hoist demands—furnish perfectly 
fairs. 


balanced power and increase the number of loaded buckets that 
can be handled per minute. Learn what a Page Two-Engine 
Frank WeEtscu, 46, a representative Walker will do on your dragline job. 
of. the Huron Portland Cement Com 

pany, sustained painful injuries and 
Water WINbDING, member of the 


Winding & Slauson Construction Com I | y I i \ 1 | ie - 
pany, Wauwatosa, Wisconsin, was | | i | | | 
killed recently when their automobile be | iI pe | 1 £ a tbl 


was crushed by a load of pulp logs 
spilled from a skidding truck on a high 
way near Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 








Page Automatic Dragline Buckets - Page Walking Dragline Machines 


CLEARING POST OFFICE, CHICAGO, LLLINOIS 
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BROTHER! 


HERE'S THE WAY TO CLIP WIRE ROPE 


wens FIST GRIP....0% » 


ROPE CRIMPING “FINGER-PINCH” 


lrop forged Safety Clips grip 
re rope like a fst the rope 

uncrimped— can be used 
n the clips are removed. 


N f the narrow “‘finger-pinching”’ 
vy et with ordinary U-Bolt clips 
w the wire — crimp it~ and 

break it. 
Write for free booklet describing tests 


below. It will show you how 

yn both rope and clips. Use 

pon below and mail it today! 
YOU NEED FEWER CLIPS 


hlin Safety Clips instead of 4 U- 
B : get the same strength. 





OVER 95°> ROPE EFFICIENCY 


is—made by a famous engineer- 
proved Laughlin Safety Clips 
etter than 95% rope efhciency. 
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THE THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 


Portiand, Maine 
tree Safety Clip booklet. Q-2 


k here for catalog on items below 


k for Laughlin products in Fit & Quarry Haad 
k aad buy through your distributor. 
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Craupe L. McLaueuin, 43, an em- 
ployee of the Dewey Portland Cement 
Company near Davenport, lowa was 
killed recently when he fell into the 
whirling blades of a separator. Press 
reports indicate a trap door had been 
left open to cool the mill preparatory to 
a change of fan blades and the victim 
apparently failed to notice the opening 
while making his rounds as an oiler. 


JoHN CALLan, 74, son of one of the 
pioneer lime-quarry operators in On- 
tario, died recently in the General Hos 
pital, Woodstock, Ontario. 


Mitton C. LININGER, of the sand 
and-gravel firm of M. C. Lininger & 
Son, Ashland, Oregon, died recently. 


P.C.A. Report on Building 
Materials Now Available 


Tests made at the National Bureau 
of Standards, Department of Com- 
merce, on six floor specimens submitted 
by the Portland Cement Association are 
described in a new “Building Materials 
and Structures” report just issued by the 
Bureau. The specimens represented a 
precast joint concrete floor construction. 

Transverse, impact, and concentrated 
loads were applied, simulating the loads 
to which the floor of a house would be 
subjected in actual service. For each of 
the loads three like specimens were 
tested. The deformation under load 
and the set atter the load was removed 
were measured for each increment ol 
load. The results are presented in 
graphs and in a table. Copies of the 
report, issued as BMS62, are obtainable 
at 10 cents each from the Superintend 
ent of Documents, Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. 





Contract 


Triboro Coach Corporation v. New 
York State Labor Relations Board et al., 
decided by the New York Supreme 
Court, Special Term, Queens County, 
September 21, 1940; reported at 22 
N.Y.S. (2d) 1013. 

A collective-bargaining agreement be 
tween the employer involved in this 
case and a union designated as the 
“Amalgamated” ran for a period of 
three years and continued automatically 





tor successive periods of three years un 
less either party was formally notified 
by the other. It became effective on 
October 20, 1936. On November 14, 
1939, a new contract, more favorable to 
the employees, was put to a vote of the 
employ ees and Was approved by a ma 
jority vote. At about the same time there 
were proceedings before the State Labor 
Relations Board pursuant to which an 
election was held on November 24, 
1939, to determine the representative 
desired by the employees, and the 
Amalgamated union lost to another 
designated as “Transport.” The board 
thereafter ordered the company to cease 
giving effect to its contracts with 
“Amalgamated” and to bargain col 
lectively with “Transport.” 

In this action before the Supreme 
Court the employer and “Amalga 
mated” won a decision setting aside the 
order of the board and its earlier pro 
ceedings certifying “Transport” as the 
employees’ representative for collective 
bargaining. The court recalls that the 
purpose of the State Labor Relations 
Act (Article 20 of the Labor Law) is to 
protect the right of employees to or 
ganize “free from the interference, re 
straint or coercion of their employers” 
and to bargain collectively. “Any 
agreement procured as the result of an 
unfair labor practice, as defined by the 
act, or because of any employer domina 
tion or interference, restraint or coer 
cion, whether by way of a company 
union, a labor organization, or other 
wise, is in direct conflict with this public 
policy. On the other hand, an agree 
ment obtained for the benefit of em- 
ployees by their own bona fide labor 
organization, whom they have selected 
as their representative by joining and 
retaining their membership therein, is 
binding upon them in the absence ot 
any interference or unfair labor prac 
tices on the part of their employer. 
Such agreement may not be disregarded 
or set aside during its life merely be 
cause of the activity of a rival labor or 
ganization actively seeking control by 
way of a certificate of representation.” 

“T can not conceive it to have been the 
intent of the legislature,” says the jus 
tice rendering the decision, “to permit 
employees, where a valid existing con 
tract is involved and under the circum 
stances presented here, to substitute one 
bargaining agency for another when 
ever it suits their purpose, or the pur 
pose of a rival labor organization, dur 
ing the life of that contract. If em- 
ployees are to enjoy actual liberty of 
contract through their labor organiza- 
tions or other bona fide representatives, 
and their contracts are to be effective, 
their obligations may not be repudiated 
simply by the process of changing rep 
resentatives, and in their own interest 
they should not seek to do so.” 
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Work-Relief Payments 


Republic Steel Corporation v. Na 
tional Labor Relations Board et al., de 
cided by the United States Supreme 
Court, November 12, 1940; reported at 
64 S04; 77. 

This case reached the Supreme Court 
as a review of a decision of the Circuit 
Court of Appeals, 107 Fed. (2d) 472, 
but the review was limited to the single 
question whether the board had au 
thority, in providing for back pay, to 
direct the employer to deduct from the 
payments to the reinstated employees 
the amounts they had received for work 
performed upon “work-relief projects” 
and to pay over such amounts to the 
appropriate governmental agencies. Re 
view was granted because the decision 
of the Third Circuit Court of Appeals 
upholding the board’s right to make 
such requirements was in conflict with 
decisions in other circuits in National 
Labor Relations Board v. Leviton Man 
ufacturing Company, 111 Fed. (2d) 
619, and National Labor Relations 
Board v. Tovrea Packing Company, 111 
Fed. (2d) 626. 

The Supreme Court rules that the 
National Labor Relations Act is essen 
tially remedial, but that the payments 
concerned, as conceived by the board, 
are in the nature of penalties. “It is not 
enough to justify the board’s require 
ments to say that they would have the 
effect of deterring persons from violat 
ing the act. That argument proves too 
much, for if such a deterrent effect is 
sufficient to sustain an order of the 
board, it would be free to set up any 
system of penalties which it would 
deem adequate to that end.” The court 
accordingly holds that the provision re 
quiring the payments to governmental 
agencies was beyond the board’s author 
ity, and the order of the appeals court 
is modified to that extent. 


Change in Agent 


International Association of Machin 
ists, Tool and Die Makers Lodge No. 
35 v. National Labor Relations Board, 
decided by the United States Supreme 
Court, November 12, 1940; reported at 
61 S. Ct. 83. 

The National Labor Relations Board 
ordered the employer involved in this 
case to abrogate a closed-shop contract 
with an A.F. of L. union covering its 
tool-room employees and (among other 
things) to deal with a C.1.O. union, an 
industrial unit. The A.F. of L. union 
filed a petition for review, the Circuit 
Court of Appeals affirmed the board's 
order, and the case was taken to the 
Surpreme Court. 

The court had two questions for de 
cision: (1) whether on the facts of this 
case the board had authority to find that 
an industrial unit was appropriate for 
collective-bargaining purposes to the 
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exclusion of a craft unit, and (2) 
whether the board had authority to re 
quire the employer to bargain with that 
industrial unit, despite a claim submit 
ted to the board by the craft unit be 
tore the order issued that the craft unit 
then had been designated by a majority 
of all the employees. 

(1) On a review of the facts, the court 
finds that the employer, while evincing 
great hostility to the C.I.O. union in a 
contest to enlist its production force, 
acquiesced without protest in the or 
ganization of the tool-room employees 
by the A.F. of L. union, and that the 
presence of unfair labor practices in this 


case “justihed the board’s conclusion 
that petitioner” (the A.F. of L union) 
“did not represent an uncoerced major 
ity of the tool-room employees.” That 
conclusion made it unnecessary to pass 
upon the scope of the board’s power to 
determine the appropriate bargaining 
unit. 

(2) The A.F. of L. union challenged 
the order directing the employer to bar- 
gain exclusively with the C.L.O. unit, 
on the ground that before the issuance 
ot the order the A.F. of L. union had 
obtained an overwhelming majority of 
the production employees and had so 
notified the board. The Supreme Court 





your loads at greater profit. 








25-40% ON TRUCK INVESTMENT, 
30% ON OPERATION, 
35% ON UPKEEP 


Those are the savings reported by 
scores of operators who are using 
THORNTON Four-Rear- 
Wheel DRIVE, The reason is 
simple and you also will be able 
to materially cut your costs. How? 
Instead of buying a big, expensive 
truck you can select a smaller one, 


add a THORNTON Four- 
Rear-Wheel DRIVE and carry 


The Thornton is far more than a 


third axle. It is a completely engi- 
neered unit with two driving axles 
under the load. It will take heavy 
loads through where conventional 
heavy-duty trucks would be stalled 
and have to quit. Not only are you 
assured of greater traction and 
exceptional economy, but you also 
get greater flexibility and safety. 


Why not send today for the com- 
plete story. The chances are great 
that THORNTON will solve 
YOUR hauling problem! 





THORNTON TANDEM CO. 


8701-8779 GRINNELL AVE. 


, 
Manufacturers also of the 


which gives traction when slippery 


different 


THORNTON 


DETROIT, MICH. 


automatic-locking DIFFERENTIAI 


makes trucks equipped with ordinary 


als helpless 


“When you need TRACTION you need THORNTON” 
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the Circuit Court of Ap- 
the board did not commit 
\iling to act on the request for 
or investigation. “Where 

t of unfair labor practices a 
not be said to represent an 
majority, the board has the 
take appropriate steps to the 
the effect of those practices 
ssipated. .. . It can not be as- 
it an unremedied refusal of an 
) bargain collectively with an 
bargaining organization 

ct on the development of 
argaining. . . . Nor is the 
unjustified that unless the 


“AUTO RAISE” 
THICKENER 


e Hardinge ‘Auto Raise” 
"hickener Mechanism literally 
fts the scrapers away from ob- 
structions or extra heavy load 
1 the tank bottom. It rotates on 

emersed ball bearings in a 
weather proof housing. 

Write for bulletin 31C. 


effect of the unfair labor practices is 
completely dissipated, the employees 
might still be subject to improper re 
straints and not have the complete free 
dom of choice which the act contem 
plates. Hence the failure of the board 
to recognize the petitioner’s notice of 
change was wholly proper.’ The de- 
cision of the court below is affirmed. 
The court further points out that 
Section 9 of the act provides adequate 
machinery for determining in certifica- 
tion proceedings questions of represen- 
tation after unfair labor practices have 
been removed as obstacles to the em- 
ployees’ full freedom of choice. 
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PERFORATED METAL SCREENS 


Manufactured exactly to your 


ness of steel wanted with any size 


We can promptly duplicate your 


CHICAGO PERFORATING CO. 
2435 W. 241! PLACE 














FOR SAND, GRAVEL 
STONE, ETC. 


specifications. 
Any size or style screen, in thick- 


perforation desired. 


present screens at lowest prices. 


-Prompt 
Shipment 4 


\ 


KG 







CHICAGO, ILL. 
CANAL 1459 





Vermiculite Sales 
Establish Record 


Sales of vermiculite during the last 
year made an all-time record but no de 
posits comparable to those in Montana 
have yet been found elsewhere and, con 
sequently, one company furnishes well 
over 90 per cent. of total shipments, the 
Bureau of Mines reports. The various 
Colorado mines were inactive in 1940, 
but there were four operators in North 
Carolina and two or three in Wyoming. 
Expanding plants, most of them li- 
censed under the Zonolite patents, are 
well distributed throughout the coun 
try, in Canada and several other coun- 
tries. Raw material suitably sized tor 
making house fill is priced at $12 a short 
ton, Libby, Montana, plus freight, 
which ranges from a minimum of $6.60 
to Minneapolis, to $16.50 to Boston; to 
New York and also to Montreal the 
freight rate is $13, and an $11 rate ap 
plies to a broad belt reaching from To- 
ronto, southward through Ohio, to 
Louisiana and Texas. 

Approximately 60 per cent. of the 
consumption of vermiculite today is for 
house fill, which calls chiefly for raw 
material sized minus 3 plus 14-mesh. 
The fastest growing use is in concrete, 
chiefly as a 1:8 mix with Portland ce 
ment. This may be poured in place or 
precast into light-weight, fire-proot slabs 
for partition walls, floors, and roots. 
There is a possibility that enormous 
quantities of vermiculite concrete may 
be used to sound-deaden airplane-engine 
testing sheds. Acoustical plasters carry 
ing 3 parts gypsum to | part vermiculite 
also have become an important outlet, 
using either minus 10-plus 20-mesh or 
minus 16-plus 24-mesh raw material. A 
whole series of lightweight and refrac 
tory products is being manufactured. 





Injury to Lungs 


Traders & General Insurance Com 
pany v. Wright, decided by the Court 
of Civil Appeals of Texas, Eastland, 
October 11, 1940, rehearing denied No- 
vember 8, 1940; reported at 144 S. W. 
(2d) 626. 

The workman involved in this case 
obtained a judgment under the Texas 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, which 
the employer’s insurance carrier sought 
to have set aside. The Court, however, 
affirms the award, holding that the evi- 
dence is sufficient to authorize a find- 
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ing that the workman, while cleaning 


~ 


out an oil tank, inhaled poisonous gas 
under such circumstances as to con 
stitute an accidental injury within the 
meaning of Article 8309, Vernon’s An 
notated Civil Statutes of Texas, and 
that the inhalation of the gas so injured 
his lungs that as a result thereof he 
thereafter contracted, in succession, 
pneumonia and tuberculosis, and that 
the injury was a contributing cause of 
his incapacity. 

An alternative plea in the plaintiff's 
suit, that by reason of the gas entering 
his lungs, latent and dormant tuber 
cular bacilli were made active and as a 
natural result thereof tuberculosis de 
veloped, is held not to be proot (as 
claimed by the defendant) that the in 
capacity was a result of a tubercular 
condition which existed before the in 
halation of gas. 

Under the Texas law, diseases which 
result from an injury are themselves 
classed as an injury, and if an employee 
1s incapacitated thereby, or it he dies 
therefrom, compensation is allowed 
(Texas Employers’ Insurance Associa 
tion v. Burnett, 105 S. W. (2d) 200. 
201). The Court holds that in this case 
“the injury to plaintiff's lungs was the 
cause which operated continuously 
through a sequence of events, each How 
ing naturally from the other (burned 
and irritated lungs pneumonia tu 
berculosis), and eventuating in plain 
tiff’s disability.” 


Respirator 


Blittschau v. American Car & Foun 
dry Company, decided by the St. Louis 
(Missouri) Court of Appeals, Novem 
ber 8, 1940; reported at 144 S. W. (2d) 
196. 

Sec. 13254 of the Revised Statutes of 
Missouri, 1929, as expressly construed 
by the Missouri Supreme Court (Boll v. 
Condie-Bray Glass ¢» Paint Company, 
231 Mo. 92, 11 S. W. (2d) 48, 51), 
mandatorily requires that “adequate 
and approved respirators shall be fur 
nished and maintained by the em 
ployer,” and in so providing leaves no 
room for discretion on the part of the 
employer in the manner of complying 
with the statute. Where (as in this 
case) there is evidence that the work 
or process carried on is “productive of 
noxious or poisonous dusts,” it is no 
part of the duty of the plaintiff (says 
the Court) to offer evidence that respir 
ators were practicable, feasible or poss 
ble, or that the employer had them at 
hand, or could have procured them at 
reasonable expense. The plaintiff. in 
stead, has merely the burden of intro 
ducing evidence that the employer had 
violated the statute, resulting in the in 
jury complained of. 

This ruling is made in this case be 
cause the plaintiff, who sued for dam 
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SIMPLICITY 





THE KEY 
TO SUPERIOR RESULTS 
IN SCREENING OPERATIONS 


is’ x 10° Deuble 

Deck Model “SS” 

Low Head Type) 

(121 other differ- 

ent sizes, models 

and types avail- 
able) 





Let Simplicity Gyrating Screens be the key to better screen- 

ing and larger profits in 1941. ‘They are the result of sound 

engineering combined with years of experience since the first 

Simplicity Screen was built in 1922. Simplicity Screens will 

operate right because they are built right. 

Note these salient factors in establishing superiority of Sim- 

plicity Gyrating Screens: 

(a) A solid counter-balanced eccentric shaft assures positive 
screening action and smooth operation. 


(bh) Opposed type rubber corner supports eliminate excessive 
structural wear and stop vibration from reaching the 
frame work. 

(ce) Sereen cloth has four-way tension, preventing cloth sag 
and wire whip. Use of lighter and stronger wire increases 
capacity and eliminates blinding. 

(d) Dust sealed high-grade anti-friction bearings carry gyrat- 
ing assembly. Alemite lubricated. 


(e) Extra rugged, all steel construction insures durability and 
minimum repairs. 


SIMPLICITY CAN MAKE ANY GOOD YEAR BETTER! 


SIMPLICITY ENGINEERING COMPANY 


DURAND, MICHIGAN 
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The MORRIS | 


HyDRAULIC COLUMN 





News of interest to Centrifugal Pump Users 
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Dredges that reduce 


ages for an occupational disease alleg- | 
edly contracted as a result of conditions | 
peculiar to his employment, was 
claimed not to have established by evi- 
dence his contention that adequate 
respirators were available. 
The Court holds that when the plaint 
iff, by his evidence, disclosed the fail- 
ure of the defendant employer to have 
furnished and maintained a respirator 
for his use, he made out a prima facte | 
case. 


| 


It was also alleged that the employer 
failed to post notices of the known 





production costs....... 


list of Morris sand and gravel 
ords is full of examples of 
economical and_ trouble-free 
ich as twice the expected sand 
ivel production, hundreds of 
of cubic yards of heavy mate- 
yut repair expense, greater ca- 
i dredging depth than obtain- 
other equipment, etc. Morris 
are furnished for any kind of 
lredging work and for any operating 
Write for dredge bulletins. 


required by Section 13264 of the Mis- 
souri Revised Statutes, and it was for 
the jury to say whether its non obser- 
vance of this requirement resulted in | 
olaintiff’s injury. | 
Silicosis 

Rebel v. Standard Sanitary Manufac- 
turing Company, decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, Decem- 
ber 4, 1940; reported at 16 Ad. (2d) 
534. 

This suit arose as an action in tres 
pass to recover damages, the plaintiff 
alleging that he contracted the occupa- 
tional disease of silicosis while in the 








What the mechanics 
told the boss .......... 


A 


When we unexpectedly received a dupli- 
ler from a large dredging com- 

i Morris Sand Pump, one of 
esentatives went to investigate. 

ison for the reorder—the me- 

who operated the dredge told 

ner that the first Morris Pump 
nsiderably less to run and they 

ked it far better than any other make 
r had. The features of design of 

Viorris sand, gravel and dredging pumps 
that win enthusiastic opinion from op- 
ators and owners alike are described 
‘tins which will be sent on re- 





r authoritative recommendations on 
any pumping or dredging problem, 
write to Morris Machine Works, Bald- 
winsville, N. . Representatives in 
principal localities... Export Office, 30 
Church St., New York. 
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occupation of the defendant company, 
as a result of its violation of the pro 
visions of Section 11 of the Act of May 
2, 1905 (P. L. 352, 43 P. S. Section 5), 
| which requires exhaust fans of sufficient 
power, or other sufficient devices, to be 
provided for the purpose of carrying 
off poisonous fumes and gases, and dust 
\from emery-wheels, grind-stones and 
‘other machinery creating dust. A ver- 
| dict for the plaintiff was awarded, and 
'the judgment is affirmed by the Su- 
preme Court in this appeal. 

The Court holds that the employee 
was not required to show the availa- 
bility or practicability of more sufficient 
devices for the prevention of dust, in 
order to recover; “‘all plaintiff was re- 
quired to show was that the exhaust 
fans in use were not proper or sufh- 
cient compliance with the provisions of 
the statute.” Nor is the defense of as- 
sumption of risk permissible in this 
type of action, for there is nothing in 
the employment as a welder, says the 
Court, that presupposes any scientific 
knowledge, such as a knowledge of the 
properties of silica dust and their in- 
jurious effects upon the body. 

It was contended that the Act of 1905 
was inapplicable, since it was repealed 
by tne Act of May 18, 1937, P. L. 654, 
43 P. S. Section 215-1 et seq. On this 
point, the Court rules that the plaintuff 
had a vested right under the Act of 
1905 immediately upon the occurrence 
of the injury in 1935, which was not 
impaired by the later repeal of the 
| Statute. 
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CRUSHERS 


Complete plants designed and 
equipped, including Screens, Elevators 


and Conveyors. Machinery for Mines 


{ , 
_and Rock Quarries, Sand and Gravel 
danger to the health of its employees, as | 4 


‘Plants. Engineering Service 





EARLE C. BACON, Inc. 


17 John St. New York, N. Y. 








The Model 
“135° LOADER 


is the fastest loading machine within $5,000 
of its price, as well as heaviest, strongest 
and most powerful Loader built. It com- 
petes with BIG equipment. On a cost-per- 
yard basis, it’s all alone. Bulletin 134 






WRITE. WIRE OR TELEPHONE 


ALIS 


George Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc., 142nd & Ridar Ave., New York 


Who, for nearly half a century, have cre- 
ated and sold none but equ'’pment of dem- 
onstrable superiority in design and manu- 
facture. 


Portable Conveyors—Revolving Screens 
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The Occupational Disease Compensa 
tion Act of July 2, 1937, P. L. 2714, 
77 P. S. Section 1101 et seqg.. was not 
involved in this suit 


Dormant Tuberculosis 


Dailey v. Mutual Chemical Company 
of America, decided by the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, December 9, 1940; 
reported at 16 Atl. (2d) 557. 

Tuberculosis, in New Jersey, is not a 
compensable disease unless it resulted 
from an “accident” as that term is used 
in the Workmen’s Compensation Act. 
The suit decided here was tor damages 
resulting from the alleged failure of the 
employer to furnish the Plaintiff a sate 
place to work, as a consequence of 
which the plaintiff inhaled fumes, 
vapors and the like, which revived a 
dormant tubercular condition. A judg 
ment for the plaintiff is afirmed. 

The Court declares that it is the duty 
of an employer to provide for the em 
loyees “reasonably 
means and methods to prevent the con 
traction by them of any illness or diseas« 
incident to the work or process in which 
they are engaged,’ and that “ther 
was a plenitude of evidence in the in 
stant case from which the jury might 
properly conclude that there was a 
failure of ventilation or a failure to usc¢ 
reasonably effective means to protect 
the plaintiff from the inhalation and in 
gestion of fumes and dust which in his 
case proved particularaly harmful.” 

It was argued that the employee had 
assumed the risk of sickness and injury 
because he knew he would be exposed 


effective devices, 


to the fumes; but the Court says that 
“it does not follow that because he knew 
he would be exposed to fumes and dust 
that he is charged with the knowledg« 
that inhalation of the fumes and dust 
would light up a dormant tubercular 
condition. There was no proot that 
plaintiff assumed the risk of this dan 


ger. 





1.C.C. Decisions 


Lime — Fourth 


section application No 
18204, lime from Missouri and Illinois to cen 
tral territory. Authority was granted in fourth 
section order No. 14041, 
tablish and maintain rates on lime, 


on cen.litions, to es 
carloads, 
from certain origin points in Illinois and Mi 

sourl to destination points in Indiana, Ken 
tucky, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and W: 

Virginia without observing the long-and-short 
haul clause of section 4. The Commissior 
stated the purpose ot the relief sought was t 

enab'e applicant's circuitous routes to meet 
the rates of the direct routes while maintain 
ing higher rates at intermediate points on the 
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onger routes. Carriers which are parties to 
B. T. Jones’ L.C.C. No. 3371 were the apph 
cants. The origin points are Glen Park, Han 
nibal, Mosher, and St. Genevieve, Missouri, 
ind Marblehead and Quincy, Illinois I 

vuuthorized rates are to be the same as tho« 
wer the direct lines or routes subject to con 
truction requirements and other condition 


Whiting—The complainants in No. 27921, 
Subs. | to 16 inclusive, United States Rubber 
Company, Inc., vs. Pennsylvania-Reading Sea 
shore Lines et al., have filed a brief asking tor 
idjudication of their issues raised individually 
and separately and presented in p!eadings on 
and after December 3, 1937. The primary 
issue being rates on whiting from Camden, 
New Jersey, to various destinations in com 
parison with rates on whiting substitute trom 
ompeting points in New Jersey and Pennsy! 
ania. It was claimed in the brief that the 
plainants have 


1 


THE SKY’S 


been subjected to grave in 


2 International Diesel Engine 
, Cleveland Wagon and Hand drills 
8 on the Skyline Drive for Chandler 


, Driven Compressors operating =™ 


justice by the act and acts of the defendants 
25 and 20 per cent 
of first class tor whiting than the defendant 
voluntarily made for a shipper at York and 
Rambeau, Pennsylvania, at rates 
of first class. The complainant 
ay the Commission shou'd now condemn and 
hold the defendants in detault and tak the 
ction it deems necessal 


in exacting urcater rates at 


equivalent to 
: 
] per cent 


to remedy the TAN 


injustice, as the brief says, is shown to exist 
Ground lel ispai Brockwa Glass Com 
pany, Inc Baltumore & Ohio ef al., No 
28540. Heard by Examiner Harold M. Brown 
The carload rate of 21 cents charged on grounc 
feldspar shipped since Apml 1, 1938, trot 
Keene, New Hampshu to Brockway, Penn 
svivania, proposed to be found inapplicab! 
and applicable rate proposed to be found to 
be and to ha ven 25 cents. Reparation wa 
proposed. The rat roposed to be found ap 


FULL FLOATING — 
CIRCLE THROW 


HIGH 
TONNAGES 
OF ROCK 


. SCREEN 
Coarse and < aountines 


ive Be — 
NO Escapine Vinratie 


The 
W. S. Tyler 
Company 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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as that claimed. The 
complainant should comply 
f the rules of practice and might 
statement any shipments deliv 
pendency of the proceeding, ac 
proof in affidavit form that it 
the charges thereon. A further 
t be requested if defendants ob 
f in that form. 


Sallie 


Gravel—The Commission, by di 
No. 28064 E. A. Keller & Sons 
yn Railroad Company et al., has 
complaint on further hearing in 
235 LC.C. 50, rates on sand 
carloads from origins in Illinois, 
Wisconsin to certain connecting 
in the Chicago, Illinois, switch 
1ot unreasonable or 


show n to be 


iwful. 








VIBRATING SCREENS 


A substantial number of 
SECO Vibrating Screens were 
purchased right at the conven- 
tion in Cincinnati, by. NEW 
users who were so impressed 
with the smooth, efficient op- 
eration of the SECO. 


The machine exhibited was 


standard in every way. 


—A Real tribute to SECO... 
we think. 


SCREEN EQUIPMENT CO. INC. 
9 LAFAYETTE AVE. BUFFALO, N. Y. 














The six complainants had yard locations at 
Blue Island, Chicago, Crawford, La Grange, 
and South Park, Illinois. They are served by 
the following railroads: Baltimore and Ohio 
Chicago Terminal, Belt Railway Company of 
Chicago, Chicago and Illinois Western, and 
the Indiana Harbor Belt Railroad Company. 

It was found by the Commission that 46 
building material dealers, including the Oak 
Park complainant, served directly or by means 
of bona fide trackage rights by a line—haul 
carrier or carriers, were accorded single-line 
rates from origins on such carrier or carriers 
and connecting-line rates fom origins on all 
other lines, while eight dealers, including the 
other five complainants, served exclusively by 
the belt lines, were assessed connecting line 
rates in every instance. According to the re- 
port the complainants contended that regard- 
less of trackage rights the service accorded 
many competitors at the single-line rates was 
a connecting-line service because the switching 
was performed in certain instances by belt 
line crews and engines. 

The Commission did not agree with this 
view and contended that the hauls from origins 
on the line-haul carriers to destinations on the 
belt lines could not be said to be single-line 
merely because the line-haul carriers own stock 
in the belt lines. The Commission stated that 
mere stock ownership is not sufficient to es- 
tablish common management and control. 

The Commission cited Galveston Commer- 
cial Association vs. Galveston H. & S. A. Rail- 
way Co., 100 I.C.C. 110, 128 1.C.C. 349, 380, 
and 160 1.C.C. 345 in support of that opinion. 
The Commission held that the Oak Park com- 
plainant was accorded as favorable treatment 
as any other dealer, that the disadvantage of 
the other five complainants appeared to be 
primarily one of location, and that there was, 
therefore, no basis for a finding of undue 
prejudice or preference, the issue on which 
the proceeding on the complaints’ petition, 
had been reopened for further hearing. 


Fourth-Section Applications 


Docket 18800—Filed by J. R. Peel request- 
ing fourth section relief to establish rates on 
asphalt rock, natural, or coated and crushed 
stone, coated, in carloads from points in Okla- 
homa and Texas to points in Mississippi to 
meet market competition. 

Docket 18819—Filed by W. S. Curlett and 
I. N. Doe requesting fourth section relief to 
establish rates on cement, in carloads from 
Martinsburg, W. Va., to points in New Eng- 
land territory. Rates to apply over short tariff 
routes and are to be constructed on the basis 
of the short line distance formula. This for- 
mula being the grounds for relief. 

Docket 18823—Filed by J. G. Kerr request- 
ing fourth section relief to establish rates on 
asphaltic limestone, in carloads, from Chero- 
kee, Colrock, and Margerum, Alabama, to 


“FEEDOMETER”—IT RECORDS AND 
TOTALS THE WEIGHT FED 


[t is a new development of 
the Hardinge Constant 
Weight Feeder that reads 
direct in tons, pounds or 
kilograms. 


Bulletin 43 
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points in the South. Filed to carrier 
competition. 

Docket 18829—Filed by the A. C. L. R. R. 
requesting fourth section relief to establish 
rates on crushed stone, carloads from Co 
lumbia, South Carolina, to Savannah, Geor 
gia. Circuitous routes being the grounds for 
the relief requested. 

Docket 18838—Filed by the C. & N. W., 
C. M. St. P. & P., and C. St. P. M. & O. rail- 
roads requesting fourth section relief to estab 
lish rates on sand and gravel, carloads, from 
South Beloit, Illinois, to Camp Douglas, and 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin, to meet market compcti 
tion. 


meet 


Fourth-Section Orders 


Docket 14043—Sand and gravel to Dundas, 
Illinois. Application No. 18768. Filed by R. 
\. Sperry on behalf of the Illinois Central 
R. R. Until July 1, 1941, the applicant is au 
thorized to establish and maintain a rate of 
not less than 50 cents per ton of 2000 pounds 
for the transportation of sand and gravel, in 
carloads, minimum weight 90 per cent. of the 
marked capacity of the car, except when th 
car is loaded to full visible capacity actual 
weight will apply. Rates to apply from Riv 
erton, Indiana, to Dundas, Illinois, and were 
established to maintain higher rates from and 
to intermediate points except from interme- 
diate producing points; provided that th: 
rates from and to higher rated intermediated 
points shall not be increased except as may bx 
authorized by the Commission and shall in no 
instance exceed the lowest combination — of 
rates subject to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Docket 13784—(2nd Supplemental )—Sand, 
crushed stone, and gravel to Valparaiso, In 
diana. Petition filed by B. T. Jones. 
section order 13784 entered April 1, 1940, in 
application 18296 amended as modified and 
amended by supplemental order dated June 
26, 1940. Which by its term expires Dec. 10, 
1940. Order further modified and amended 
so as to provide that the relief authorized 
therein shall continue until April 20, 1941. 

Docket 13967 — (Supplemental) — Gravel 
from La Grange, Missouri, to Illinois destina- 
tions. Application 18630. Petition filed by 
R. A. Sperry. Fourth section order 13967 en- 
tered Sept. 17, 1940, in application 18630, 
which by its terms expires Dec. 28, 1940. 
Modified and amended so as to provide that 
the relief authorized therein shall continue 
until June 1, 1941. 

Docket 13968—(Supplemental)—Sand and 
gravel from Dubuque, Iowa, to Proving 
Ground, Illinois. Application 18631. Petition 
filed by R. A. Sperry. Fourth section order 
13968 entered Sept. 17, 1940, in application 


Fourth 


18631 which: by its terms expires Dec. 28, 
1940. Modified and amended so as to pro 
vide that the relief authorized therein shall 


continue until June 28, 1941. 

Docket 13999—(Supplemental)—Sand and 
gravel to Olney, Illinois. Application 18687. 
Petition filed by R. A. Sperry. Fourth section 
order 13999 entered October 23, 1940, and 
application 18687 which by its terms expires 
December 21, 1940. Modified and amended 
so as to provide that the relief authorized 
therein shall continue until July 1, 1941. 

Docket 14009 — (Supplemental) — Gravel 
from LaGrange, Missouri, to Adair, Illinois, 
application 18698. Petition filed by R. A. 
Sperry. Fourth section order 14009 entered 
November 1, 1940, in application 18698 which 
by its terms expires December 28, 1940. Mod 
ied and amended so as to provide that the 
relief authorized therein shall continue 
June 1, 1941. 

Docket 9764—(Third Supplemental) — C« 
ment in southern territory. Application 18770). 
Filed by J. D. Kerr on behalf of carriers which 
are parties to F. D. Miller’s 1.C.C. 372 other 
than Tennessee Central, as they participate in 


untl 
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the transportation of cement in carloads from 
origins named therein to destinations named 
therein. Fourth Section Order 9764 entered 
March 17, 1928, in Fourth Section application 
13335 as modified and amended by suppl 
mental orders entered therein and in other 
applications from time to time further modified 
and amended so as to provide that the same 
measure of relief as is authorized therein with 
respect to rates on cement in carloads from 
points in southern territory to points in Of 
heial (including Illinois) territory. Shall also 
apply, subject to the same terms and condi 


tions, to the same rates, when applied to the 
transportation of masonry cement, mortar, c 
ment, and dry building mortar, in straight o1 
mixed carloads from and to the same points 





®@ Drill Bit 


The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Can 
ton, Ohio, has placed a new M Series rock bit 
on the market. This bit is designed for drill 
ing unusually hard rock formations with heavy) 
drilling equipment. Although it is a heay 
duty -bit, it is intermediate between the H 
Series, which is normally used with light and 
medium-weight rock drills, and the heavs 
duty D Bit Series, normally used on wagon and 
tripod drills. 

As yet, the new M Series is available only in 
a limited range of sizes. 


® Loader 


Designed to be mounted on Caterpillar D4 
or R4 tractors, the Athey MobilLoader, manu 
factured by the Athey Truss Wheel Company. 
Chicago, is a utility tool designed to provide 
faster, more flexible and more economical load 
ing in a variety of uses. 

Among the outstanding advantages of thi 
equipment, the manufacturer states, is its abil 
ity to transport materials without turning to 
discharge load. A highly-mobile unit, the Mo 
bilLoader travels quickly from one point t 
another. It is equipped with an extra-lar 





To meet demands in the heaviest hauling 
field, Mack Trucks, Inc., announces produc- 
tion of the new Model END-605 Mack- 
Lanova Diesel, a new and larger edition of 
the Model ED Mack-Lanova Diesel engine. 
Similar in design and principle to the 519- 
cubic inch Model ED engine, this new model 
Diesel has a piston displacement of 605 
cubic inches. It operates at the same maxi- 
mum speed of 2,000 r.p.m. as the smaller 
Mack ED Diesel and develops 144 horse- 
power at that speed. 
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Kiln << 
Ends 


Kiln Ends have a way of burning 
out most unexpectedly. Such acci- 
dents are not only frequent and 
widespread but costly. 

Operators suffer heavy losses from 
shutdowns, repairs and crippled 
production ... except in mills that 
have installed PYRASTEEL Kiln 
Ends. 

These last for years, instead of 
months or weeks. They pay divi- 
dends in extra economies by saving 
fuel, reducing maintenance, and 
insuring uninterrupted kiln out- 
put. 





Segments easy 
to assemble or 
replace. 


Write for Bulletin on this Heat-Resisting Alloy 
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NOT WEIGHT 


tation cost, the handling cost, the 
erection cost. There is a size and 
gauge of Taylor Spiral Pipe for most 
sand, gravel and dredging needs— 
with joints for all services and pro- 
tective coatings for all conditions. 


BY RATING — 


N Taylor Spiral you get the burst- 
ing strength, the collapsing 
strength and for all practical purposes 
the stiffness of wrought pipe weigh- 
ing twice as much. By cutting the 
weight in half you cut the transpor- 


Ask for latest catalog. 


TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 
General Offices and Works: Chicago, P. O. Box 485 


New York Office: 50 Church Street 
Philadelphia Office: Broad St. Station Bldg. 


TAYLOR \pit“! PIPE 
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The mobile loader. 


ding and this bucket may 


ht many specific require 


LOW COST CRUSHING FOR 55 YEARS 
For Large Capacity you can depend on 


GRUENDLER EQUIPMENT 


page © vatalog and Specific ations 
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CRUSHERS 
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capacity 
Small power 
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Gnlt LINE ROCK AND GRAVEL 
HING AND SCREENING PLANTS 


LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS 


Adjustable Stationary 


or Portable 








Crushes 
Large Stone 
to 2” minus 
Down to 
Agricultural 

Dust 


Built In 
(8 Sizes) 


Sectior 


View of Pulverizer 





* PULVERIZERS- GRINDERS | 
GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 








| 915-21 N. Market St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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fine mesh screening, you 
in speed-up output with the 
type C LEAHY No-Blind Vi- 
brating Screen equipped with 
'RI-VIBE. This increases the 
effectiveness of vibration and 
insures greater capacity per 
screen area. Proved by per- 
formance in many fields. 
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Operating experience with the MobilLoader 
shows that it scoops up the 1'-cubic yard 
load, lifts it and dumps in a loading cycle of 
15-20 seconds. Loading sand and gravel, it 
easily handles 120 cubic yards per hour. 

The machine is so designed as to allow clear 
vision for the operator, since there is no struc 
ture in front of him to obstruct his view. In 
addition, the MobilLoader 


does not intertere 
with the operation of the tractor tracks, but 
leaves them free to oscillate normally. The 


tear ot the tractor is clear to permit its use for 
other purposes. 


® Screen 
The Crushing and Cement Division, Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company, Mil 


waukee, has developed a new vibrating screen 
called the “Ripl-Flo,” which is said to involve 
a new principle of operation. 

Having an eccentric shaft working with the 
unbalanced of the counterweighted fly 
wheels, the new mechanism vibrates the entire 


force 


screen body in rapid, circular, gyratory motion. 
Its smooth operating characteristics, high capa 
city, and neat compact design make it 
cially suitable for screening coal, coke, sand, 
gravel, stone, ore, chemical products and other 
granular materials. 

In brief, the two high 
tensile steel side plates spaced apart by welded 
steel deck supports, with the operating me 
chanism enclosed in a tubular housing between 
the decks. The shaft is eccentric between 
bearings and provides much of the force which 
causes the screen body to gyrate. 
ments for balance are 
externally. 

The two bearings are large and of the anti 
friction type. One of the flywheels combines 
the Texrope drive sheave through which power 
from an electric applied. The fl 
wheels themselves do not gyrate, shaft 


espe 


screen consists of 


Fine 
made in the 


adjust 
flywheels 


motor 1s 


as the 


is so turned that their center of rotation coin 
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The Deister Concentrator Company 


The Original Deister Concentrator Co. 


Est. 1906 
911 Glasgow Ave., Fort Wayne, Ind. 





cides with the center of gyration of the screen 
body. The power required is said to be ver) 
low, and the drive so smooth that long life is 
expected trom the bearings and driving belts. 
The new screen is of the inclined type. It may 
be supported by cables attached to an overhead 
structure or to existing overhead building 
member. Structural floor mounted bases can 
be provided where this type of mounting seems 
preferable. 

This will be built in single and 
double deck types in sizes up to and including 
6 by 14 feet. The single-deck screen is so 
designed as to permit easy change-over to a 
double deck screen in the field should the 
occasion arise. Bulletin B-6151, giving further 
details, is available on request. 


screen 


@ Excavator 


\ccording to the Osgood Company, Marion, 
Ohio, manufacturers of excavating and mate 
rial-handling equipment, its new Type 20, 
Model 200, a 2-cubic yard machine, embodies 
the latest features of modern engineering de 
sign. Machinery is compact, simple and eas\ 
to adjust and maintain. 

It is a rugged and powerful machine, with 
special attention given to straight-line delivery 
of power, and simplicity of operation. Un 
necessary parts have been eliminated and _ the 
design has been simplified and balanced. It 
is convertible to any type of service, and de 
signed for various types of mountings, such as 
crawler, standard truck, and Osgood special 
wheel mounting. It is powered with either 
gasoline, or Diesel engine. Power is taken di 
rect from the engine to the swing-and-travel 
shaft, by a triple-strand roller chain, fully in 
closed, and equipped with sight-feed lubrica 
tion. 

On the upper deck, there are only two cross 
shafts; on the lower frame, only one. The 
countershaft has been eliminated. The two 
horizontal shafts are mounted in roller bear 
ings, carried in the side frames. The main 
deck casting is of one-piece construction, with 
all machinery mounted on machined pads. 

Clutches and brakes on the swing and travel 
shaft are of large diameter, wide faced, and 
controlled by a hand lever at the operator's 
position. Clutches and brakes on the 
shaft are controlled by 
mechanism. 


drum 
Osgood “Servo” 

All vertical shafts: reversing, swing, inte! 
mediate, and travel shafts, are recessed in the 
deck, enclosed, keeping out all dirt and for 
eign matter, reducing wear and replacement 
costs by keeping lubricant clean. 

The boom hoist is a separate unit, mounted 
in the left hand side frame. Crowding 
tion is powerful, and the retract is fast 


mo 


The 





Designed to give increased yardage with D8 
tractor power, R. G. LeTourneau, Inc. has 
introduced the Model LU Carryall cable- 
controlled scraper with a struck capacity of 
15 and a heaped capacity of 19 cubic yards. 
Because of its large capacity and easy load- 
ing, the Model LU can be used behind the 
standard D8 tractor and loaded either with 
or without a pusher. This ability to work 
efficiently either with or without a pusher 
tractor makes this machine a valuable all- 
around unit adaptable either to long or short 
hauls and operation singly or in fleet. 
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Compact convertible excavator. 


shipper shaft has been placed above the cent 


of the boom, giving increased working range 





Like looking into the barrel of a big gun is 
this shop view through a 9-foot rotary 
lime-recovery kiln, 170 feet long, now under 
construction at the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company's plant for a large paper 
mill. The picture was taken from the feed 
end. It shows the supporting blocks for the 
spirals and chain system used for increasing 
the evaporating surface and thereby lower- 
ing the exhaust temperature. 


U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc., of Los Angeles, 
has recently developed a vertical explosion- 
proof motor. The new unit is suitable for 
vertical applications in both Class |, Group 
D and Class Il, Group G locations as de- 
fined by the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers. The unit is fan-cooled and has as- 
bestos-protected windings. 
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The cab is of the latest streamlined design, 
giving all-weather protection and full oper 
iting vision 


® Dredge Pump 


Developed to handle abrasive or corrosive 
nixtures, five recently developed Amsco pumps 
are available made of construction materials 
best suited to the application. These pumps 
ire an addition to the company’s line of man 
vanese-steel dredging pumps. 

[he Type “A” and Type “T” horizontal 
shaft pumps are ones which should find con 
siderable appeal among operators because of 
three important features. First: the stuffing 
boxes of these pumps are on the entrance side, 


which minimizes stuffing-box nuisances by 


the elimination Second 
the parts of the pumps subject to most weat 
can be removed and replaced without disturb 
ing either the entrance or the discharge pipx 


Third: these pumps, in contrast to conven 


pressure into it 


tional designs, can be arranged with a simp 
connection to handle all capacities below the 
rated capacity without surging. 

The Types “SW” and “QW”, vertical shaft 
wet-pit pumps, have the same design advan 
tages. They occupy a minimum of floor space, 
can not become airbound and will steadil 
handle any capacity from a fraction of a ga 
lon per minute to its full rated capacity. These 
pumps are placed in the liquid or material bx 
ing handled. There is no stuffing box and the 
bearing arrangement is such that bearing 
troubles are eliminated 


Th Typ ‘SDD is ; vertical shatt dry pit 


ARE POWER BILL 
EATING 


YOUR 
PROFITS? 


Alert plant owners have found 
diesel power the answer! 


Consider carefully just which diesel 
engine to use ... and investigate 
Cooper-Bessemers. They range in 
size from 50 to 1250 horsepower 
... with a unit to fit your plant. They 
are not racehorses that wear out 
quickly, but medium speed engines 
that work and work, with mini- 
mum repairs and few shutdowns. 
They're rugged, with over a hun- 
dred years of “knowing how” 
built into them. They offer every 
modern feature for lube oil, fuel 
oil, and maintenance economies 

. economies that mean profits! 


Get all the facts... A post card 
does it! 





Let us help YOU plan a power plant that 
will mean better products at lower costs. 
Use the coupon! 
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y view of the horizontal pump. 


accessible stuffing box and 
{ bearing arrangement as on 
illustrated) and “QW”. 
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ProcepuRE HANDBOOK or ARC WELDING 
DersiGN AND Practice, published by the Lin- 
coln Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 1152 
pages. Price $1.50. 

The sixth edition contains up-to-date facts 
about all aspects of arc welding and its many 
profitable applications. It is compiled and 
edited for quick reference and easy under- 
standing, enabling anyone to keep abreast of 
this fast-growing industry. 

The new edition contains new material on 
a wide variety of subjects and tells of new 
applications of arc welding in 35 industrial 
classifications. 





Roll Crusher 

with new Pul- 

sating Feeder 

gives extra high 
capacity in reduction 

of 3” material down to 
sand fineness. Full range 
of sizes up to 100 tons per 


hour. 


New HOLLAND Vibrating Screens 


HicHuway Users Pay THEIR Way AND More, 
published by the National Highway Users Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C. 30 pages. 

A summary of the report of Hon. Joseph B. 
Eastman, chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, on “Public Aids to Transporta 
tion.” Coming from such a source, the find 
ing that highway transportation is paying mor¢ 
than its fair share of road and street costs in 
special taxes alone, is highly gratifying to 
highway users, even though they would be 
unwilling to accept all of the principles used 
in arriving at that result. 

Highway users do feel that they are unduly 
penalized by certain principles and methods 
of accounting in the report thereby being de 
nied a balance of payments even more favor- 
able. 

It should be borne in mind that the stud) 
was one of transportation economics rather 
than of highway financing and taxation. 


New, Circle Throw Screening Ac- 
tion insures a better deal in 
igrading—sets the high marks 
in capacity, uniformity of 
product and thrifty oper- 
ation. Heavy Duty 
Screen built in six 
sizes, one to three 

decks. 
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DOWNTOWN - REAL FOOD AND 
SERVICE - NEARBY PARKING — 
PRIVATE BATH 
RADIO RECEPTION 
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STEARNS JOLTCRETE 


lf you want to make the best possible blocks, 


velopment of vibration equipment—of vibra- 
you have to vibrate them. If you want to 


tion under pressure, a patented method. Write 
vibrate them, come to the pioneers in the de- for full particulars. 


STEARNS MANUFACTURING CO., ‘rai ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
—also tamp machines, mixers, skip loaders, etc. 
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1941 ushers in another NEW ERA in con- 
crete products manufacture through the 
modernized principle of HIGH SPEED 


POWER SHORT STROKE PACKING. 


LOW FIRST COST 
High Production rate 





Versatile and simple 
Low maintenance cost 
Efficient YIELD performance 
Lighter weight units (all aggregates) 


Low operating cost 


QUALITY PRODUCTS 


AT LAST... 
A MACHINE .. . 


that comes within the investment 
field of the small and medium size 
plant as well as the 


eo 
largest... 


Pa! _ 





PARTS SERVICE 


For All Kramer Machines 
Parts are available for any 
model Kramer Tamper you may 
be using. Prices are moderate. 
Let us know what you need. 
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About Blocks”’ 


grt ria» \- Full details on how you can 
peo make your block business a 
Bids: money-maker. Sent you 
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An aérial view of the John J. Eagan Homes, Atlanta housing project, built by the Atlanta 
Housing Authority. Burge & Stephens, architects; A. Farnell Blair, Decatur, Georgia, con- 
tractor. There are 57 buildings—548 residence units—2,116 rooms in the group. The Con- 
crete Manufacturing Company of Atlanta supplied the equivalent of 350,000 8- by 8- by 
16-inch Stearns Joltcrete blocks. Many 8- by 12- by I6-inch blocks were included. 





PRECAST SLAB OVER DOORWAY TO RETAIN 
GROUND ABOVE COVERING SHELTER 









GROOVE THROUGH EACH TOP END TO aLLOw 
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MATERIAL TO KEEP WALL UNITS I POSITION 
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GROOVED JOINTS THROUGH TOTAL LENGTH TO 
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A “family” air-raid shelter built of precast-concrete units has been developed for use in 

England by one of that country's largest concrete-products firms, Lovering Pochin & Company. 

The shelter, details of which are shown in the above sketch, is designed to protect six persons 

standing or four sitting, according to the December, 1940 issue of "Concrete Building and 

Concrete Products,” published in London. The components are a reinforced-concrete cover 

4 inches thick, circular top and foundation units, rectangular slabs of the silo-stave type, 
and a precast slab to fit into the doorway. Access is by means of a trench. 
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1941 Convention Attendance Reflects 


Rapid Growth of Ready- 


National Ready Mixed Con- 

\ssociation held its eleventh 

onvention and exposition 

to 17, 1941 at the Nether- 

Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio in 

with the 25th annual meet- 

National Sand & Gravel As- 

Separate sessions were held 

ission of problems peculiar 

ustry and common problems 

d at joint sessions. Attend- 

robably the best in the his- 

association and keen in- 

shown in the open-forum 

f ot problems confronting the 

concrete industry. 

F. Thomson presiding, the 

Ready Mixed Concrete Asso- 

ned its open forum on op- 

lems on the morning of 

\ttendance at this meet- 

llent and the interest of 

in the subjects discussed 

that only a part of the 

eduled could be covered in 

otted. As a result this ses- 

ntinued to Friday afternoon 
ng had to be omitted. 

Wall engi- 

first called upon for a 

the work done during the 

technical problems, stand- 

er committees. The Com- 

Standards, he said, has pre- 

heations which have found 

practically all the na- 

heations which govern the 

ready-mixed concrete. As 

these recommendations are 

in large measure in the 

Joint Committee on Con- 

That 

onsists of representatives of 

M., the A.S.C.E., the A.CLI., 

the A.I.A. and the P.C.A. 

iary group, the Committee 

Mixer and Agitator Stand- 

nitiated truck-mixer stand- 

are also committees on 


] 
{ 


nd on the certification of 
and agitator equipment. 
cipal requirements of pur- 
fications was the first subject 
p for discussion by Mr. 
The existing A.S.T.M. spec- 
rawn up in 1933, he said, has 
purpose very well but is too 
general and a more compact 
on is now needed which can 
porated bodily into the speci- 
of any purchasing body. The 
pecifications limit the volume 
te which may be put in a truck- 
igitator and for shrink-mix- 


ker, director of 


Reintorced Concrete. 
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ing. They also fix the time of mixing 
by specifying a minimum number of 
revolutions and the maximum elapsed 
time between the mixing and the dis- 
charge of the concrete. 

John Redd (Super Concrete Corpora- 
tion, Washington, D. C.), was first 
called upon to describe the various re- 
strictions imposed upon ready-mixed 
concrete by the various governmental, 
state and municipal bodies among his 
customers. The only solution has been 
found in accepting each restriction as 
it comes along. There is a trend, he 
said, toward limiting the size of batches. 

E. J. Nunan (Buffalo Slag Company, 
Buffalo,) told of a requirement of the 
New York State Highway Department 
which states that water shall not be 
added to a mix inore than 10 minutes 
before mixing is started and a 10-min- 
ute maximum mixing time is required. 
On hauls over 15 miles the water must 
be put in the mixer first, then the coarse 
aggregate, then the fine aggregate and 
last the cement. Mixing is not started 
until the truck-mixer is 10 minutes 
from the job. 

Several producers volunteered infor- 
mation concerning the mechanical 
spreading of ready-mixed concrete after 
it is discharged on a paving job. They 
agreed that such spreading was un 
economical and should be discouraged. 

H. T. Bonavita (Maloney Concrete 
Company, Washington, D. C.,) told 
of his experiences with concrete mixed 
on the job for the district. District 


inspectors prescribed the ingredients of 
the mix, made regular moisture tests 
and supervised pouring, taking almost 
all responsibility off the 
shoulders. 


producers’ 





Hayden Brooks, Brooks-Taylor Company and 
R. F. Miller, Chain Belt Company, on the 


observation platform. 


Mix Industry 


Rowland Jones (Dravo Corporation, 
Pittsburgh,) said that in Pennsylvania 
the highway department at times re- 
quires that when a load has to be hauled 
more than an hour the cement be 
added at the job. In Pittsburgh, he 
said, about 75 per cent. of the mixing 
is done at the job by choice. This is 
done because the contractors are often 
not ready for the concrete on its arrival. 

C. W. Shirey (Waterloo, Iowa) said 
that in supplying concrete for highways 
the mixer load is limited to the rated 
mixer capacity, a serious inconvenience 
on hauls which often run up to 20 
miles. Lion Gardiner (Jaeger Machine 
Company ) explained that a 10-per cent. 
overload on the rated capacity is gen- 
erally permissible and that in the newer 
mixers higher ratings have been made 
in comparison to the total drum vol- 
ume. The 50-per cent. maximum load 
has been changed to 57 per cent. 

According to Waliam J. Hicklin 
(Capitol Concrete Company, Jackson- 
ville, Florida) when ready-mixed con- 
crete is used on naval work a locking 
device must be used to guarantee the 
time of mixing. Discussion brought 
out the prevailing opinion that revolu- 
tion counters are more satisfactory and 
can be checked at the plant and again at 
the job. In Ohio the initial counter 
reading is indicated on a slip which the 
driver carries to the job. 

Controlling the consistency of con- 
crete was the next subject discussed. 
Mr. Walker expressed the opinion that 
some producers have come to regard 
the ready-mixed-concrete business as a 
transportation business and do not re- 
gard themselves as primarily concrete 
specialists. He gave lack of control of 
mixing water as the biggest difficulty 
in the way of producing uniform 
batches consistently. It must be re- 
membered that the only two chemically 
active ingredients in concrete are ce- 
ment and water. The proportions of 
one to the other fix the major properties 
of the concrete. 

Mr. Walker pointed out that a diff- 
erence of 10 per cent. in the moisture 
content of the sand in a mix may mean 
a variation of as much as 2.4 gallons 
per sack of cement in a mix designed 
for only 6 or 7 gallons. The failure 
of part of the industry to control this 
variable he ascribes chiefly to mental 
laziness. If the industry expects to keep 
the confidence of the purchaser and to 
expand its sales into new fields, he in- 
sisted that closer moisture control is 
necessary. 
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V. P. Ahearn and Stanton Walker of the 
National Sand & Gravel and National 
Ready-Mixed Concrete Associations. 


There is a real place in the industry 
for a simple, usable and quick method 
for determining the moisture content 
and, said Mr. Walker, the association 
has been investigating some proposed 
methods. Drying the aggregates by the 
usual method was the most accurate 
method. Pouring denatured alcohol 
over the aggregate sample and igniting 
it to dry the sample was not quite as 
accurate but much faster. The specific 
gravity method was also quick but 
somewhat less accurate. He also de 
scribed several less accurate methods 
with the comment that even these were 
better than no tests at all. Drying can be 
done tairly rapidly on a hot plate. An 
other method tried was that using some 
type of flask with a long graduated 
neck. A measured amount of sand in 
undated in water in such a flask gives 
a displacement reading from which the 
moisture content can be determined 
quickly. This and the drying method 
were both found to be accurate within 
4 of | per cent. With the flask method 
seven determinations were easily made 
in an hour. Using the hot plate only 
three determinations could be made. In 
closing Mr. Walker said that every pro 
ducer should use some well-tried 
method of moisture determination and 
use it regularly throughout the day. 

Further discussion brought out the 
fact that stock-piling sand for at least 
24 hours before using helped decrease 
and even out the moisture content. 

J. J. Warner (Richter Concrete Cor 
poration, Cincinnati) expressed surprise 
that some operators are still entrusting 
water measurement to their truck driv 
ers, a practice which his company dis 
continued 10 years ago. There are no 
water tanks on his trucks and all water 
is added at the plant. No wash-water 
is used. When tanks were used for 
wash-water one could never be sure that 
a driver had completely filled the tank 
or a control valve might be held open 
by a grain of sand resulting in a wet 
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batch. Also in returning to the plant 
some of the wash-water might be lost 
from the drum due to a poorly-closed 
door. 

Mr. Warner said that his company 
operates five plants, two central-mix and 
three transit-mix. While it is a little 
easier to control the slump of centrally 
mixed concrete the use of proper care 
will give nearly as good results in 
transit mixing. He went on to say that 
his company had used moisture-deter 
mination flasks since 1918. Blueprints 
showing how these flasks are made were 
distributed among those present. These 
asks, he said, can be made for about 
$5.00. 

In reply to questions Mr. Warner de 
scribed the methods of control used in 
his plants to insure a consistently good 
product. Service men are employed to 
look at jobs before concrete is delivered 
to make sure that forms and handling 
facilities are adequate. These men are 
also qualified to handle any complaints 
and to make field tests if necessary. 
The truck drivers, he said, wash out the 
mixers as often as necessary and this 
works out very well as the driver must 
chop out any hardened concrete on his 
own time and is, therefore, not likely 
to let this happen. 

Mr. Thomson then introduced Pro 
fessor Roy B. Crepps of Purdue Uni 
versity, who stressed the point that the 
moisture content of aggregates was the 
most important factor in designing a 
mix. He also mentioned the difficulty 
of producing a workable concrete with 
an arbitrary mix. 

Alexander Foster, Jr. (Warner Com- 
pany, Philadelphia) said that the varia- 
tion in the distances to which succeed- 
ing loads of concrete are delivered 
makes control of consistency difhicult be 
cause of the grinding action which takes 
place in the drums. He also said that 
in the concrete plant nearest the source 
of aggregates it is most difficult to con- 
trol the moisture content. The reason 
is that this plant receives sand and 
gravel in carload lots while deliveries 
to the more distant plants are made in 
barges. 

Mr. Foster prefers a moisture con 
tainer which 1s standard with the U. S. 
Bureau of Reclamation and _ recom- 
mended that those interested get a copy 
ot the handbook of that organization 
which contains much valuable informa- 
tion on testing. As a further check on 
consistency of concrete the Warner 
Company uses plant mixers with only 
half the capacity of the truck-mixers. 
Then if the first batch is too wet or dry 
this can be compensated for it the 
second batch. 

Lion Gardiner mentioned a new con- 
dition which has become apparent on 
the Pacific coast recently. For some 
reason operators there are getting lumps 





Alexander Foster, Jr., Warner Company, 
Philadelphia, and Lloyd Wilson, Ransome 
Concrete Machinery Company. 


ot cement as large as foot-balls in their 
mixers, something which never hap 
pened before. This only happens when 
a concrete with a slump of 5 inches o1 
over is made. Some attribute this to the 
aluminum stearate in the cements. Ac 
cording to Mr. Gardiner the least diff 
culty was experienced when the aggre 
gates and cement were ribbon-loaded 
together into the mixer. 

Several cement men in the room were 
called upon to describe the reaction of 
various grinding aids on the use of 
these cements in truck-mixers. On 
said that such cements are pufly and 
difficult to handle but that he had never 
heard of their causing the concrete to 
ball up. Another suggested that thor 
ough dry mixiny before water was ad 
mitted into the mixer should alleviate 
this condition. Mr. Gardiner com 
mented that it was strange that such 
balling up should start now when tor 
eight years the same mixing methods 
had been used. 

In response to a question from Mr. 
Walker, it deve loped that several opera 
tors present occasionally used non-agi 
tating units for the delivery of concrete. 

Because of the late hour it was then 
decided to continue this open forum 
later during the convention. Time was 
found for further discussion following 
the combined meeting of both associa 
tions Friday evening. 

Mr. Walker re-opened the discussion 
with the remark that although the 
A. S. T. M. limit on the time cement 
may be in contact with water before 
delivery is | hour and 30 minutes, the 
more common specification was | hour 
and 45 minutes. He advised a maxi 
mum of 15 minutes when high-early 
strength cement or hot water is used. 

H. F. G. Pelsue, (Graham Brothers, 
Los Angeles) said their practice of add 
ing water first, then sand, coarse aggre- 
gates and cement, is all right for long 
hauls but limits the size of a batch. 

The subject, volume of fresh concret« 
versus apparent volume of hardened 
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oncrete in forms, was introduced by 
Mr. Pelsue with the remark that his 
takes a firm stand on being paid 
umount of concrete delivered, 

the supposed volume in the 


E. B. Rayburn, Jr., (Ready Mixed 
Ci te Company, Indianapolis) said 
| sales are made on a strength 

the plant was started in 
nd that this was achieved by 
the architects. To be on the 
all mixes are designed for a 
| excess strength. Mixes are 

or strengths as low as 1,500 

ounds for certain public-utility appli- 


iS nee 


( veather concreting was the next 

\. R. Shiely (J. L. Shiely 

pany, St. Paul) said his company 
n extra charge from November 

| for heating concrete. If 


heating is necessary during other 
months no charge is made. The charge 
is 35 cents per cubic yard for small 
orders and 25 cents for large orders. To 
eliminate the frozen-sand problem the 
inundation system is used with two 
tanks of 1- and '4-cubic yard capacities 
supplemented by a weighing batcher. 
Hot water in these tanks heats the sand. 
Cement is heated by running the boiler 
stack along the bin and aggregates by 
steam coils in the bins. These coils are 
protected by angle irons over them. To 
further insure proper heating doors are 
used which are opened only let a 
truck in or out of the plant. Loads are 
guaranteed to exceed 60 degrees F. at 
the job and the heat loss is only 5 de- 
grees on a 5-mile haul. 

Discussion brought out the fact that 
many specifications permit the use of 
mixing water heated up to 200 degrees 
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F. while others have a maximum as 
low as 120 degrees. 

Mr. Shiely said that the use of part 
natural cement in a mix improved 
workability with only a slight loss of 
strength. Mr. Walker told of the use 
of half natural and half Portland cement 
in New York state for greater resistance 
to the salts used on highways during 
cold weather. In closing the open 
forum Mr. Walker said that the use of 
fly ash in concrete may be an early 
development and that this subject 
would be discussed at the coming meet- 
ing of the American Concrete Institute. 

The ready-mixed operators resumed 
their Thursday session after luncheon 
in the Hall of Mirrors with Robert Mit- 
chell (Consolidated Rock Products 
Company, Los Angeles) presiding. Ex- 
ecutive Secretary Ahearn reviewed 
briefly the gains and accomplishments 
of the association during the year just 
passed, laying particular emphasis on 
the effect of Federal legislation and 
problems created by the dangers of war 
on the industry. So far, he pointed out, 
no prevailing-minimum-wage scale has 
been established for the ready-mixed- 
concrete industry under the Walsh- 
Healey Act. He also urged that mem- 
bers refrain from asking deferment for 
employees under the Selective Service 
Act except in extreme cases where the 
indispensability of the worker can be 
clearly shown. And in connection with 
the employment of men to replace those 
drafted, he urged that an agreement be 
made in writing that such employment 
is to cease when the original worker 
completes his term of military service. 
This, said Mr. Ahearn, will allow the 
employer to comply with the compul- 
sory reémployment provisions of the 
act and will avoid any misunderstand- 
ing or friction among the workers 
themselves. 

Except for the reélection of officers 
and directors of the association and the 
introduction of several new members 
who were in attendance for the first 
time at the convention, the remainder 
of the afternoon session was taken up 
with an analysis, discussion and step- 
by-step explanation of the Manual for 
the Ready-Mixed-Concrete Industry 
which has been in the early stages of 
preparation for nearly two years and 
which, it is hoped, will be printed and 
for use before convention time 
rolls around again. 


ready 


As chairman of a special association 
committee, the execution of this task is 
being directed by H. F. G. Pelsue (Gra- 
ham Brothers, Inc., Los Angeles), as- 
sisted by H. F. Thomson (General Ma- 
terials Company, St. Louis), and R. C. 
Collins (Warner Company, Philadel- 
phia). Mr. Pelsue explained that the 
manual was conceived as a sales help 
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originally but that its scope has been 
broadened to cover the industry in its 
entirety, including important sections 
on the subjects of service and produc- 
tion technique. He was gratified, he 
said, for the assistance so far rendered 
among the members. Of 82 question- 
naires sent out recently, 47 have already 
been returned with information that 
will be helpful in preparing the book. 

The first section, Mr. Pelsue ex- 
plained, will consist of a “Foreword,” 
setting forth the object of the manual 
and an expressed hope that the subject 
matter contained therein, if put into 
practice, will set and maintain a high 
standard for the industry as a whole. 

The second section will be devoted 
to a history of concrete in general and 
the ready-mixed industry in particular, 
tracing the development of the material 
to its present standard. This section 
is also to contain the origin, purpose 
and development of the association 
since it was formed 11 years ago. Some 
sentiment developed at the meeting for 
including here a statement covering the 
rigid requirements which must be met 
before membership is accepted and the 
matter will be given due consideration. 

Section III will be left open for a 
history of the local company using the 
manual, together with a statement of 
policies, etc., which are governed by 
local conditions. An outline will be 
included for members to follow in pre 
paring the material which is to be in 
serted, since the book will be bound in 
loose-leaf form. 

The fourth section of the manual will 
cover the product itself, defining cen 
tral-mixed concrete and dry-batched, or 
truck-mixed, concrete. The essential 
facilities utilized, including bins and 
hoppers, mixing equipment and trucks, 
weighing devices, water-measuring in 
struments, equipment for the determi 
nation of moisture in the aggregates, 
and desirable laboratory equipment will 
be gone into and described in detail. 
This will stress the painstaking care 
which goes into the preparation of the 
material. 

The next section will be devoted to 
the organization set-up, indicating the 
functions of the personnel and the part 
each plays in delivering to the job con- 
crete to meet the specifications for that 
particular job. 

Section VI will be devoted to “Selling 
the Product.” A suggested outline was 
adopted which will cover the subject 
under these sub-divisions: (a) the com 
pany’s sales policy; (b) general ready 
mixed-concrete sales theories—the mer 
chandising function and the sub-con 
tracting function; (c) sound pricing 
policies; (d) the advantages of the 
ready-mixed product over the job-mixed 
material; (e) the “do’s and dont’s” of 
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selling; (f) advertising and publicity— 
its general nature, who should be 
reached, and the media to be employed 
in accomplishing it. 

“Service” will be the broad subject of 
the next section of the manual and the 
necessity for booking orders carefully, 
the importance of promising deliveries 
and the conscientious fulfillment of 
these promises will be given thorough 
treatment. The necessity for complete 
cooperation from the contractor will 
also be stressed. The need for adequate 
personnel to check each job served will 
be brought out and it will be shown 
that this will involve (a) seeing that 
proper roadways are provided for; (b) 
making certain that the job is not “over- 
serviced”; (c) seeing that orders are 
placed on time; (d) facilitating the re- 
lease of trucks on the job, and (e) ad- 
vising on the suitability of the concrete 
being delivered to meet the conditions 
of the particular job. The section will 
contain also a sound statement of policy 
regarding “standing time.” 

The section to follow will cover the 
technological aspects of the business. It 
will point out the necessity for careful, 
able and accurate workmanship in the 


production of concrete. Technical in- 
formation will cover the various types 
of cements, aggregates and aggregate 
characteristics, and specifications and 
test methods for the ingredients of con- 
crete. 

As planned, the concluding section 
of the manual will be devoted to “Spec- 
ifications and Proportioning.” The rea- 
sons for such specifications will be ex 
plained, the types of existing specifica 
tions will be analyzed, and typical spec 
ifications covering proportioning and 
mixing will be presented. 

The industry as a whole is looking 
forward to the publication of the man 
ual with anticipation, feeling that it will 
set a standard for an industry that has 
come a long way from the hit-or-miss 
procedures in vogue 15 years ago. 

The association’s officers for 1941, all 
reelected, are: Joseph H. Dixey (New 
York), president; H. F. G. Pelsue (Los 
Angeles), Stephen Stepanian (Colum 
bus, Ohio), and A. J. O’Connor (De- 
troit), vice-presidents; Don Reynolds 
(Boston), secretary; and Alexander 
Foster, Jr. (Philadelphia), treasurer. 

Many of the delegates attended the 
annual dinner in the evening. 





Lime-Putty Operators Discuss 
Marketing, Technical Topics 


ANUFACTURERS of lime 
putty met January 18 at the 
Netherland Plaza, Cincinnati, 

to discuss operating and merchandising 
problems and to determine matters 
of policy. To establish the Lime Putty 
Manufacturers’ Association on a more 
stable basis it was agreed to set a fixed 
membership fee of $10 a year and to 
make the president, O. Stanley Smith, 
serve as treasurer as well. The president 
was asked to name a committee to draft 
an advertising circular explaining the 
many advantages of lime-putty mortar. 

Many interesting facts were brought 
out in the discussion of operating prob- 
lems, although, as the industry has be- 
come more mature, these are giving 
way in importance to those involved in 
marketing and merchandising. 

Herbert Jahncke (Jahncke Service, 
Inc., New Orleans) told of having fur- 
nished 30,000 cubic yards of lime putty 
for three slum-clearance projects in 
New Orleans. The usual mixes are 
1:1:6 when slag cement is used and 
1:1'4:6 when Portland cement is used. 
Hayden Brooks (Standard Building 
Material Company, Birmingham) said 
that his company, in producing 27,000 
cubic yards of lime putty last year, did 
90 per cent. of the total business in the 
city. His company uses pozzuolanic 
cement which is about 15 cents a barrel 


cheaper than Portland cement and, it is 
claimed, makes better mortar. Mortar 
made with pozzuolanic cement acquires 
its initial set in 4 hours. 

In the early days of the lime-putty 
business it was assumed that some type 
of mixer-truck, such as is used in the 
ready-mixed-concrete industry was 
necessary for delivering the product. 
One manufacturer reported that he is 
using agitator trucks for this purpose, 
but only because, having turned to the 
use of truck-mixers in his ready-mixed 
concrete business, he has this old-type 
equipment available. Another manu 
facturer reported that his customers, the 
dealers, carry away his product in their 
own dump trucks, a type of equipment 
that has proved entirely satisfactory tor 
the delivery of lime-putty mortar. 
Dump trucks are used by other pro 
ducers with similar results. 

Some producers are revising their 
scale of commissions to dealers. One 
reduced his commission from $1.25 per 
cubic yard to 50 cents by the simple 
method of doing personal promotion 
work among contractors and others. 
The average dealer, because of the 
larger gross profit he can make in the 
sale of packaged mortar mixes, may not 
do much to promote the sale of lime 
putty mortar, although one manufac- 
turer pointed out that the sale of the 
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those present at the lime-putty meeting. Left to right, front row: Herbert Jahncke, 


Jahnck vice, Inc., New Orleans; O. Stanley Smith, Concrete Construction & Supply Com- 
pany imbia, South Carolina. Second row: Murray S. Simpson, Super Concrete Corpora- 
tior ashington; W. L. Heston and D. W. Thompson, Heston Concrete Company, Indi- 
snapolis; Milo B. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chicago. Back row: M. A. Midlan, 
Richte 


nerete Corporation, Cincinnati; Hayden Brooks, Standard Building Material Com- 


mingham; M. Brisch, Jr., Rockwell Lime Company, Chicago; R. W. Greene, Lowell 
Lime Mortar Company, Louisville; Stanley A. Phillips, Pit and Quarry. 


t involves no investment in 
delivery trucks and that 
therefore, result in as much 
z dealer, even on a 50-cents- 
sis, as the sale of the pack- 
indise. 
icer sells his mortar at $5.00 
ird less 5 per cent. and at 
in small lots. He favors 
as more workable. An- 
acturer’s price is $5.00 less 


manufacturers’ advertis- 
ited to mailing pieces, al- 
loes make use of local con- 
urnals. Newspapers do not 
won favor. 
facturer has made effective 
ons’ gages, which carry no 
but are presented to the 
he job by a company repre- 
Che cost is 50 cents each. 
manufacturer has used 
bags with good results. 
vell made and durable, and 
iased at from 50 to 94 cents 


Brooks told of the success he 
hen his business was started 
vo, by the distribution of 
labor-made overalls to ma- 
1asons on the job were given 
they were required to fill 
ir names, sizes, etc. and to 
the lime-putty plant. By 
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getting the men to come to the plant it 
was possible to show them how the 
mortar was made and to impress them 
with the efficiency of mortar manufac- 
ture. On the presentation at the plant 
of their worn-out overalls the masons 
were presented with new ones. This 
plan won acceptance of Mr. Brooks’ 
lime-putty mortar within 30 days. 

Trouble with pumps was reported 
by several manufacturers. A Kansas 
City manufacturer of 15 years’ experi- 
ence said that his troubles were finally 
eliminated by the installation of a 
Wilfley sand pump which gave satis- 
faction in this work. 

Water pockets in mortar in storage 
have not been eliminated as a source of 
trouble in some plants. One manutfac- 
turer has overcome the difficulty by 
agitating the putty in his tanks twice 
daily during the aging period. 

Caking of the putty remaining on the 
walls of the tanks after discharge can 
be removed by washing the inside walls 
down to the level of the putty during 
or immediately after each withdrawal. 

As evidence of the superiority of 
lime-putty, mortar made in central 
plants over the product made on the job 
one producer cited the fact that a con- 
tractor bid $1 less per 1,000 bricks when 
his mortar was used than when the 
contractor's own putty was used. An- 
other manufacturer reported that a 


brick contractor in his city rebated 60) 
cents per 1,000 bricks to his contrac- 
tor when aged lime-putty mortar was 
used, 

Some satisfactory use of lime-putty 
plaster has been made for white coats 
and scratch coats, although the volume 
is usually not large enough to warrant 
any special effort to get such business. 
Mr. Brooks said that lime burned in 
rotary kilns in the South will make 
satisfactory white-coat plaster but not 
that made in shaft kilns. Both types: 
will require more gaging to make them 
suitable for plaster. 

Trucking costs vary somewhat from 
city to city, depending on local labor 
costs, average length of haul, and other 
factors. In Birmingham the cost is 45 
cents an hour, which works out at an 
average cost per cubic yard of 75 cents. 
In this case a l-cubic yard mixer can 
load 2 tons (the average load) in 4 
minutes. The average haul is about 4 
miles. In Chicago the average cost is 
from 85 to 95 cents an hour, in Cincin- 
nati about 80 cents an hour (giving a 
labor and fuel cost of 80 cents a cubic 
yard). In New Orleans the average 
cost is 40 cents a cubic yard for 2- or 
3-cubic yard loads; in Columbia, South 
Carolina, it is 40 cents a cubic yard, 
of which 3714 cents represents the cost 
of the driver; in Kansas City it is 10 
cents a ton for hired trucks. 

It was decided to hold the next an 
nual meeting immediately after the 
close of the next annual convention of 
the National Ready Mixed Concrete 
Association convention, as was done 
this time. O. Stanley Smith and Her 
bert Jahncke were reélected president 
and secretary respectively. 

The following members and guests 
were present: 

M. Brisch, Jr., Rockwell Lime Co., Chicago. 
Hayden Brooks, Standard Building Material 

Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

Henry Gish, Stewart Sand & Material Co 

Kansas City, Mo 
Robert Greene, Lowell Lime Mortar Co 

Louisville, Ky. 

W. L. Heston, Heston Concrete Co 
apolis, Ind. 
Herbert Jahncke, 
Orleans, La. 


M. A. Midlan, Richter Concrete Corp., Cincin- 
nati, O. 

Bror Nordberg, Rock Products, Chicago, Ill. 

Stanley A. Phillips, Pir anp Quarry, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

John Redd, Super Concrete Corp, Washing 
ton, D. C. 

Murray S. Simpson, Super Concrete Cory 
Washington, D. C. 

Milo B. Smith, Chicago Bridge & Iron Works 
Chicago, Ill. 


Indian 


Jahncke Service, Inc., New 


O. Stanley Smith, Concrete Construction & 
Supply Co., Columbia, S. C. 


D. W. Thompson, Heston Concrete Co., In 
dianapolis, Ind. 
H. F. Thomson, General Material Co., St 


Louis, Missourt. 

W. E. Trauffer, Prr snp Quarry, Chicago, I] 

Stanton Walker, National Ready Mixed Con 
crete Assn., Washington, DD. &. 

J. J. Warner, Ritchter 
cinnati, O. 


Concrete Corp., Cin 
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Demonstration Houses Create Demand 
for ‘“Basalite’”’ Blocks in California 
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A general view of the concrete-products plant, yard and roof tile curing rooms near Napa. 


HEN the Basalt Rock Com 

pany built its large and very 

modern concrete-products plant 
near Napa, California, other producers 
awaited developments with considera 
ble interest. As president and general 
manager of this company for many 
years, Albert G. Streblow had made it 
cone of the leading aggregates producers 
on the West Coast. Sand and gravel, 
light-weight aggregates, rip-rap, ready 
mixed concrete and bituminized aggre 
gates had all been added to its line of 
products from time to time, and proved 
profitable, but this was different. No 
one had ever made a big success of 
concrete building units in the San Fran 
cisco Bay area and much educational 
work would have to be done. 

In 1934 Mr. Streblow built a small 
experimental plant and found that a 
real market, which would justify erect 
ing a larger plant, was awaiting. In 
1936, after having visited many opera 
tions in this country, he went to Europe 
and studied particularly the manufac 
ture of products made from pumice 
concrete which have been in great de 
mand there for years. Returning to 
this country, Mr. Streblow designed his 
plant on the basis of what he had 
learned and put it in operation in 1937. 
No reasonable expense was spared to 
provide the best available in plant, 
equipment, methods, etc. The nam« 
“Basalite” was adopted to identify these 
building units with the company’s other 
products and to stress its lightness, 
which Mr. Streblow considers an im 
portant feature. These blocks are nail 
able and can easily be cut into any de 
sired shape. Early in 1940 the capacity 
ot the plant was greatly increased to 
‘keep up with the demand and has oper 
ated at capacity ever since. 
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Mr. Streblow believed that there was 
no point in entering this field unless 
he did so on a large scale, and that a 
real impact was necessary to create a 
demand. The reputation and prestige 
of the company were a big help and 
the usual model houses, advertising, 
etc., were utilized. Progress was slow 
at first because of a real public prejudice 
against the old poorly-made blocks and 
the prevailing idea that a concrete- 
block building must necessarily be cold, 
square and ugly. Architects and con- 
tractors were also slow to be convinced, 
but they have been gradually won over. 

In getting started the company pur- 
chased a small tract of land in Napa 
and built several houses, which were 
sold when completed. In this way 
members of the organization were fa 
miliarized with the problems involved 
in this type of construction and found 
solutions for them. This first-hand ex 
perience also taught them how to esti 
mate the quantities required, the al 
lowances that must be made _ for 
plumbing, wiring, etc. 

After this project was completed the 
company left the construction field but 
has kept close contact with construction 
problems. Many improvements have 
been made in its products and produc- 
tion methods as a result of this contact. 

Two full-time salesmen, who are 
familiar with all roof and wall prob 
lems, are employed. The best method 
of breaking into a new town has been 
found to be to concentrate sales efforts 
there until one house is sold and built. 
This house is then exhibited for a 
short time and even after it is occupied 
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continues to be a booster for the com 
pany’s products. 

Because of the low cost of produc 
tion, and the light shipping weight of 
the company’s products, the ordinary 
marketing area comprises all the ter- 
ritory within a radius of 150 to 200 
miles. Shipments have actually been 
made all over the state by truck and to 
even more distant points by rail. Truck 
shipments have resulted in the least 
breakage as there is no rehandling and 
delivery is made direct to the job sites. 

The company has now furnished 
building units for many hundreds of 
houses, stores, filling stations, schools, 
hospitals, and other structures and has 
proved conclusively that good products, 
backed up by intelligent sales efforts, 
can be made to pay. The most publi 
cized building in which Basalite pro 
ducts were used was “The Californian,” 
an all-concrete model house which at 
tracted many thousands of visitors at 
the Golden Gate International Exposi 
tion on Treasure Island in San Fran 
cisco Bay. This building illustrated the 
use of various types of building mate 
rials, including a wide range of Basalite 
products. These units were used for 
both outside and inside wall construc 
tion. The floors were ol concrete slabs 
with Basalite sleepers to which the 
Hoor joists were nailed. The roof was 
made of Basalite cambered shingle tle, 
weathered shake design. 

The writer liked even better the new 
home which Mr. Streblow recently 
completed. Situated on top of a hill 
overlooking the surrounding country, 
this reproduction of a Spanish hacienda 
is Mr. Streblow’s conception of the ideal 
home. Basalite was, of course, used 
wherever possible. This house incor- 
porated many improvements over pres 
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The new tamper block machine with old machine at left. Brush in foreground automatically 
cleans tops of blocks. 


ling practices, and is entirely 


\nother Basalite house which has 
| nation-wide publicity is the 





Miniature rotary kiln used for testing pur- 
poses in the plant laboratory. 


or Eugene O'Neill, the emi- 
vright, in the Mt. Diablo 
It has been described in all 
Coast and national architec- 
cations. 
pany'’s plant is located on a 
led state highway just out- 
ind its appearance is one of 
iny’s best advertisements. The 
s built around the aggregate 
round it is a steel-frame struc- 
1 Basalite slab roof. All the 
done under this roof. The 
s open on all sides except the 
| southwest, which are inclosed 
lite precast slab and steel-sash 
ows for protection from the win- 
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ter storms which invariably come from 
that direction. 

All the aggregates used in this plant 
are hauled in trucks and discharged 
into a hopper at the plant. A 26-inch by 
150-foot covered belt-conveyor  dis- 
charges them through a pant-leg hop- 
per on a 24-inch by 28-foot shuttle belt- 
conveyor set at right angles to the main 
conveyor. The shuttle conveyor is re- 
versible and can be moved to discharge 
into ten of the twelve 60-cubic yard com- 
partments of the reinforced-concrete 
storage bin. These compartments are 
arranged in two rows. The hopper is 
also movable so that the other two bins 
can be filled direct from it over the end 
of the shuttle conveyor. The conveyor 
belting was supplied by the Pioneer 
Rubber Company. 

The materials kept in storage include 
two sizes of pumicite (%- to %,-inch 
and minus %-inch), Sacramento River 
plaster sand, Antioch sand, and Healds- 
burg concrete sand, pea gravel, %4- and 





1¥,-inch gravel. Most of these mate- 
rials are used only for ready-mixed con- 
crete. The Basalite shingles and 
building units are made with pumicite 
and a small percentage of sand. 
Under each bin compartment are 
two manually-operated sliding gates. 
Under one of the two rows of bins is 
a traveling weigh larry or batcher run- 
ning on overhead rails. Two larries are 
operated under the other row of bins. 
One of these was installed to serve only 
the new vibrating block machine. Each 
larry has a capacity of 5,000 pounds and 
has a Fairbanks dial scale. A larry is 
moved into place under the various bin 
compartments and the desired ingre 





Superintendent Kay demonstrates the making 
of roofing tiles by hand, 


dients are weighed cumulatively. The 
larry is then moved over the correct pas- 
sage to discharge into truck-mixers, the 
block-machine mixers or the tile-ma 
chine mixer, as the case may be. Ce- 
ment is purchased in car load lots and is 
brought to the plant by trucks. The 
required amount for each batch is 
dumped into the mixers from sacks. 
The 30-cubic foot mixer serving the 
two tamper block machines has screw- 
action blades of the company’s own de 
sign. Concrete is discharged into the 
hoppers of the Bendérfer automatic 











Truck discharging aggregates to hopper with conveyor to plant bins. 
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The new vibrator block machine with its 
mixer above. 


block machines. A moving mixing 
hopper passes over the mold and feeds 
the concrete into it. The mold is then 
vibrated in a vertical plane, after which 
the product is tamped to the desired 
height. The accurate water and batch- 
ing control make it possible for an ex- 





The mixer for the vibrator block machine 
with weigh-batcher and scale. 


perienced operator to produce a product 
which is remarkably uniform in density 
and other characteristics. 

Up to this point all the operations are 
automatic. The operator of the orig 
inal machine removes the pallet and the 
products from the machine by means of 
a hand lever on a continuous double 
cable conveyor. This carries the prod 
ucts under a revolving brush which is 
started by the contact of the cables on 
the pulleys. This brush cleans off the 
tops of the blocks, which are then trans 
ferred to racks to be hauled away for 
curing by a new Clark Tructractor and 
Barrett-Cravens lift trucks. 

The tamper block machines make all 
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their products in multiples, separate 
molds and dies being used for each of 
the 15 varieties made. A special 4- 
wheeled hoist was built to handle the 
molds and tamper dies, which, with the 
pallets, are made in the company’s shop. 
The old machine makes at one opera- 
tion five 8- by 8- by 16-inch, six 6- by 8- 
by 16-inch, nine 4- by 8- by 16-inch or 
twelve 3- by 8- by 16-inch units. The 
number of other sizes made is in pro- 
portion. 

The new tamper machine is very 
similar in design but can make blocks 
up to 18 inches in height. It has a 
power roller takeoff automatic 
clutch-driven brush. 

The new Besser Vibrapac is served by 
a Besser 50-cubic foot mixer. Water 
is measured with a Virginia water 
meter. The Vibrapac is fully automatic 
except that pallets are put in by hand 
and the blocks are taken away by a 


and 





Machine which cuts and grooves the blocks. 


Besser off-bearing hoist and hook. The 
cam control and vibration of this ma- 
chine are adjustable within limits. This 
machine has a capacity of ten standard 
8- by 8- by 16-inch blocks per minute. 
With one man on the mixer, one on the 
machine, and an off-bearer-and-pallet- 
man 4,500 blocks are made in an 8-hour 
day. The same plain pallets are used 
for all sizes of blocks made. At one 
time this machine can make three 8- by 
8- by 16-inch standard or beam blocks, 
three 4- by 8- by 16-inch standard or 
beam blocks, four 8- by 6- by 16-inch 
blocks, six 8- by 4- by 16-inch blocks, 
seven 8- by 3- by 16-inch blocks, etc. 

The twelve steam-curing rooms are 
kept warm and humid by means of 
full-length floor pans filled with water 
heated by steam coils. The units are 
left in these rooms overnight for about 
12 hours before they are removed to out- 
door storage. Here they are covered 
with membrane paper and are wetted 
for 2 or 3 days before being exposed. 
The curing rooms have counterbalanced 
steel doors and have a combined ca- 
pacity for 16,570 standard blocks. 

The shingle-tile machine has the 
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same type of mixer as the tamper block 
machines, but a movable hopper makes 
it possible to discharge the concrete into 
carts for the manufacture of specials, 
hand-made tiles, etc. The shingle-tile 
machine was made by Powell & Hill, 
Ltd., Croydon, England. The tiles be 


Carrying away blocks from the new ma- 
chine on a hoist and hook. 


ing made by it are Prosley patented all 
cambered units with nail holes and nibs. 
All sizes of tile are made on the same 
13- by 12-inch cast-iron pallets. On a 
pallet can be made one 13- by 12'-inch, 
one 13- by 8-inch, one 9%- by 12-inch, 
two 64- by 12-inch, or three 3%4- by 
12-inch tiles. These can be made at 
the rate of 2,400 pallets per hour. 
Two men feed the machine with pal 
lets while a third feeds it with concrete. 


eat prea \, 








The shingle machine with hopper and mixer 
above. 
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pallets are taken from the 
a 200-toot pan-conveyor 
ls a long row of curing 
i capacity of 32,000 shingles. 
move the pallets and tiles 
ks where they are left to 
hours. Curtains are drawn 
<s and the steam is turned 
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men return the cured tiles 
llets to the pan-conveyor. 
| of the conveyor the tiles 
from the pallets, which are 
bottom strand of the con- 





the truck-mixers being loaded. 


returned to the machine 
are automatically cleaned 
with oil. The tiles are 

ill racks on a short Link-Belt 
ible-conveyor, which carries 
gh a long tank of water for 
iking before they are re- 
yutdoor storage. The 900- by 
phalt concrete outdoor stor- 
has space tor 244 million 
about 1'4 million are 
ind. There is also space for 
lent of a million full-sized 
e large storage capacity not 
proper curing but also, Mr. 
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View showing some of the many types of blocks in storage. 


Streblow believes, is a good advertise 
ment for the products. 

Special Spanish-type ridge roof tiles 
and angle ridge and third-round ridge 
tiles are made by hand. Colors for all 
the tiles and shingles made are ground 
and mixed in a small ball-mill. A wide 
range of colors and shades is avail- 
able. One of the most popular is a 
weathered shade of gray black. 

Wherever possible the company rec- 
ommends the standard specifications 
for concrete unit construction issued by 
the Portland Cement Association and 
those for wall construction developed 
by the Masonry Association of Califor- 
nia for the Federal Housing Authority. 
The company developed an 8- by 8-inch 
composite reinforced beam for lintels 
and finds that these are 80 per cent. as 
strong as solid reinforced concrete. A 
block split lengthwise is also made so 
that plumbing can be installed more 
economically. A saw with a traveling 
table has been devised to cut the stand- 
ard shapes of blocks into specials, elimi- 
nating the necessity for a large stock of 





1 of blocks being carried away from one of the machines by a gasoline lift truck. 


molds. This saw is also used for cut- 
ting tiles and shingles. 

Most standard sizes of blocks are 
made and 1%-inch veneer units are 
made in the same sizes. A block 12 
inches thick, 8 inches high and 12 or 
24 inches long is also made. Another 
unusual product is a 3-cell filler unit 
for concrete floors. Units of this type 
are made in 6-, 8-, 10- and 12-inch 
depths. Laid side by side they form a 
flush celling with a good plaster bond. 





Cured shingles being placed on conveyor. 


Hard concrete poured over these units 
and in reinforced grooves between them 
form the beams and floor slab. 

All the blocks are sold by square feet 
of wall area and their prices are about 
in line with those in most other sec- 
tions of the country. The mix used 
approximates 4 sacks of cement per 
cubic yard of concrete and the strengths 
obtained exceed the A.S.T.M. require- 
ment of 700 pounds per square inch of 
gross area. A standard 8- by 8- by 16- 
inch block weighs about 30 pounds. 

The company maintains a completely- 
equipped laboratory to keep a constant 
check on its products and the ingredi- 
ents used in them. This is in charge 
of Frank Riordan, who has had long 

(Continued on page 86) 
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pecial Vibration Machines Producing 


uge Rip-Rap Units 


A block being deposited on a rack by the overhead hoist. 





Lift truck is at right and block 


machine at left. « 


NE of the most interesting con 
crete-products manufacturing 

operations it has been the writ 
er’s privilege to visit is that of the A. H. 
Read Company near Ogallala, Nebras 
ka. This company, which has for 30 
years been in the highway and munic 
ipal paving field, was awarded a con 
tract for nearly a million concrete rip- 
rip blocks to be used in facing an area 
of 77 acres on the up-stream side of the 
Kingsley Dam on the North Platte Riv- 
er about seven miles north of Ogallala 
and 175 miles east of Cheyenne, Wyo 
ming. This dam, now near completion, 
is a PWA project being erected by the 
Central Nebraska Public Power & Ir 
rigation District for the irrigation of 
and power for the North Platte River 
valley, and is said to be the second larg 
est earth-fll dam in existence. It is 3 
miles long and 50 feet wide at the crest 
and 187 feet high. A core of impervious 
clay is backed up on each side with a 
hydraulic fill of Platte River gravel. 
The company’s contract, amounting to 
over a million dollars, includes laying 
the blocks in place on the dam. 

For years engineers have wanted to 
use a scientifically designed pre-cast rip 
rip unit with its desirable ribs, bosses 
and cores. Such have often been spec 
ified as an alternate to the usual natural 
rock, but the high cost of casting the 
concrete units by hand in forms on a 
floor always resulted in the use of rock. 
It remained for the progressive A. H. 
Read Company to collaborate with the 
Stearns Manufacturing Company and 


February, 1941 


develop a machine-made concrete rip 
rap unit that could be produced at a 
cost which was not prohibitive. 

The concrete units are specially de 
signed shapes 414 feet long and 9 to 9' 
inches thick. They are made in 12-, 15 
and 18-inch depths for use on different 
levels. The smallest units weigh about 
270 pounds each, the 15-inch units 
weigh 370 pounds and the large units 
470 pounds. The specifications called 
for—and the mix was designed for—a 
compressive strength of 3,000 p.s.i. but 
regular and frequent tests have shown 
all units to run in excess of 3,800 p.s.i. 
This high strength is attributed to good 
factory practice and the effective process 
of molding. Absorption averages about 





for Kingsley Dam 


2 per cent. or 5 per cent. less than the 
maximum permitted and density aver 
ages 3 per cent. under the maximum 
permitted. 

Manufacturing operations were b« 
gun in August, 1939 and 700,000 units 
had been made and stored before Jay 
ing of the blocks began in September, 
1940. The filling of the dam has now 
been completed and laying of the blocks 
will continue well into 1941. 

The aggregates used are sand and 
gravel up to *4 inches in size, and thes 
are supplied from a plant on the South 
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Platte River a few miles south ot Ogal 
lala. A contract for producing a total 
of about 125,000 cubic yards has been 
let to a subcontractor. Bulk cement is 
received in cars at a siding in Ogallala, 
where it is unloaded by a Fuller-Kinyon 
portable unloader to a 


Sutler storage 
bin. 


A truck with a special wind-and 
water-proot steel body hauls the cement 
to the plant. A special pneumatic sys 
tem conveys the cement to plant bins 
and an elevator 


teeds the aggregates 
into bins. 


. aP 
A fine blow sand dug trom 
nearby hills is also stored. 


One-cubic yard traveling weigh 
batchers with Fairbanks scales on a 


track under the bins are used to batch 


aggregates and cement into the tour 
Stearns l-cubic yard batch mixers sery 
ing 4-cubic yard feeder chutes over the 
two block machines. Water is metered 
into the mixers, heated water being 
used when necessary. The use of two 
mixers to each machine insures a steady 
supply of concrete. The 


mixture used 


Two blocks ready to be laid in place on the upstream face of the dam. One of the dredge 
pipes used to make the fill is in background. 
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f one of the two special vibrating block machines used in this plant. Off-bearing 


hoist is at left. 


1920 pounds of %-inch mi- 
1510 pounds of river sand, 

of blow sand and 470 
To this mixture is 
gallons of water or 5.75 
Mixing 


less than 6 minutes per 


ement. 


sack of cement. 


Stearns Joltcrete block ma- 
made specially for this job 


have made 2.300 units in 





nloading two blocks at once at the 
dam. 


[he record 8-hour production 
ichine has been 1,440 of the 

ocks. Rated capacity for that 

blocks. The blocks are made 

r pallets, two pallets being used 

After the blocks 
d out of the mold box they 

| up by a turn-over off-bearer. 

\ teel pallet is then clamped on 
the block which is then 

and the offbearer is run 


machine. 
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backwards over a table where the block 
is released. The block on its flat pallet 
is then picked up by a Chisholm-Moore 
',-horsepower overhead electric hoist 
and loaded on steel racks holding 12 
units each. A Clark gasoline Truc- 
tractor and several Barrett-Cravens lift 
trucks are used to haul away the racks. 

The blocks are first stored in seven 
curing rooms with a combined capacity 
of about 5,000 units. There they are 
cured in cold weather with a combina- 
tion fog, live steam, and radiated-heat 
process. The temperature in these 
rooms is held at about 110 deg. F. In 
the summer only fog curing is employed 
as the sun provides ample heat. The 
blocks are kept in these rooms from 8 
to 24 hours, depending on conditions. 

Three Clark gasoline power lift 
trucks are used to transfer the blocks 
after initial curing to outdoor storage. 
The blocks are lifted from the racks by 
a crane with special hooks and stacked 








This view shows the special hook used to 
lift the blocks. 


in rows. The blocks are then further 
sprinkled for 48 hours to insure proper 
curing, after which they are allowed to 
age a minimum of 28 days. Blocks are 
not removed from the curing rooms 
when outside temperatures are less than 
40 degrees F. 

The completely-cured blocks are 
loaded on flat rack trucks which haul 
them the 14 miles to the dam. Cranes 
with special hooks lift them from the 
trucks two at a time and lay them in 
place on a specially-prepared layer of 
earth. Steel rods % inches in diameter 
are then strung through the core open- 
ings and welded together forming con- 
tinuous reinforcement from top to bot- 
tom of the dam. All core openings and 
other openings are then filled with 
gravel by a hydraulic method. About 
85 men are employed on the rip-rap job. 


Basalite (from page 84) 
experience with this type of work. An 
unusual item of equipment is a minia- 
ture rotary kiln which is used for test 
purposes. 

Low-pressure steam for curing is 
supplied by a horizontal locomotive- 
type boiler. There is also a high-pres- 
sure boiler for quick curing and for 
testing cylinders. An Ingersoll-Rand 
Type 30 tank-mounted compressor sup- 
plies air for cleaning the machinery and 
other purposes. 

The history of the Basalt Rock Com- 
pany might be called typical of the 
growth of the State of California. It 
was formed 19 years ago to operate a 
small crushed-stone plant. Later the 
quarry was developed to produce rip- 
rap. Eight years ago the Russian River 
Gravel Compaany at Healdsburg was 
taken over and a new 300-ton per hour 
all concrete-and-steel plant was built. 
The original rock plant at Napa had 
by this time been enlarged to a capacity 
of 250 tons per hour and a small pumi- 
cite plant was built at a deposit near 
the company’s quarry. Six years ago 
the company took over the John Cas- 
seretta Company, which had a material 
yard in San Francisco. A ready-mixed- 
concrete plant was built and is operated 
under that name. When the new prod- 
ucts plant was built ready-mixed ‘con- 
crete was batched there and more re- 
cently a plant was installed at Flosden 
to serve Vallejo and the Mare Island 
Navy Yard. 


Sponsor Concrete School 

The Ready-Mixed Concrete Manu- 
facturers Association of Pittsburgh 
sponsored a school for concrete mixer- 
men, batcher operators and truck-mix- 
er operators recently. 

The school was conducted for two 
evenings at the Hotel Roosevelt by R. S. 
Phillips, technician of the structural 
bureau, Portland Cement Association. 
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N the city of Bloomington, Indiana, 


home of Indiana University, 1s 

located one of the best concrete batch 
ing plants in any city of 20,000 popula 
tion. This plant is one of the latest 
ventures of Ralph Rogers, who also 
operates the Ralph Rogers Company, 
the Louisville Crushed Stone Company, 
and the Road Resurfacing Company, 
producers of crushed stone and road 
contractors. Mr. Rogers also is one of 
the leading highway contractors in this 
section and operates several portable 
plants to supply materials for his con 
tracts. 

Mr. Rogers had worked around 
crushed stone plants since he was 12 
and about 35 years ago went into this 
business on a partner-ship basis. About 
15 years ago he built his first per 
manent plant which burned down be 
fore it went into operation. This plant 
was immediately rebuilt and was op 
erated until a few years ago, when it 
again burned down. Instead of re- 
building on the same site, Mr. Rogers 
built a plant at a new location near 
Bloomington. On the old plant site 


he later erected the concrete plant. 
This plant was built just in time to 





One of the truck-mixers being loaded under 
the plant. 
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The truck scale used to 
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Furnishes Concrete for 


New University Buildings 


supply the concrete for a 
$7,000,000 building _ pro- 
gram at the university. 
This work, now near com- 
pletion, consists of seven 
new buildings, including 
three dormitories. One 
building, the Hall of Mu- 
sic, alone required 6,000 
cubic yards of concrete. 
Private building has also absorbed much 
of the output of the plant and will be 
the major outlet for future business. 
The sand and gravel used in this 
plant are received by railway and 
crushed stone is trucked from the plant 
already mentioned. Aggregates are dis- 
charged into a 25-cubic yard track 
hopper from which a Link-Belt reci- 
procating plate feeder supplies the 100- 
ton per hour Link-Belt chain-bucket 
elevator. A selective gate and chutes 
control the discharge of the materials 
into the four 70-ton compartments of 





The water- and aggregate-and-cement 
weighing batchers. 


weigh out aggregate shipments. 


the Blaw-Knox steel bin. Two com 
partments are used for sand and the 
other two for '%4- to l-inch gravel. 
Crushed stone is used only in concrete 
for highway construction. 

Bulk cement is received in special 
bottom-discharge cars and is dropped 
into a small hopper. A_ Link-Belt 
screw-conveyor and a_bucket-elevator 
feed the cement into a 300-barrel Blaw 
Knox bin in which air-jets keep the 
cement from arching. The inclined 
screw-feeder supplying the cement com 
partment of the common batcher is 10 
inches in diameter and 18 feet long and 
is driven by a Master 7'4-horsepower 
gearmotor controlled by a push-button 
switch. 

Each of the four aggregate compart 
ments has a lever-controlled clamshell 
gate from which aggregates are dis 
charged into two compartments of the 
Blaw-Knox batcher. Weighing is done 
by a Winslow 5-beam scale with an in 
dicating dial. Gravel is weighed first, 
then cement, and then sand. Truck 
mixers are loaded through a lever-op 
erated gate. 

The mixing water is pumped from 
the old quarry into a 750 gallon storage 
tank. It flows by gravity into a 125 
gallon Blaw-Knox tank equipped with 
a Fairbanks 2-beam scale. The feed is 
cut off at the desired point by a G. E. 
solenoid connected to a Davis globe 
valve. The gallonage is checked on a 
water glass. Any excess water can 
overflow and there are outlets to allow 
draining the pipe and the main tank. 
oth batchers are equipped for weight 
checking. For winter operation a 
srownel!] 731-square foot, 100-pound 





Attached is quick-reading device. 
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bo | for heating the water in 


he ma tank. The aggregates are 
heat } tiers of 2-inch steam pipes 

( s delivered in five Blaw- 
Kn bic yard mixers which 
act ix and haul 2 cubic yards of 
co hey are mounted on Ford 
V-8 rovided with Ruxton rear 


ax rload springs. Goodyear 
\ load of concrete can 

bx every three minutes and 
rds has been delivered by 
hours on a 244-mile haul. 
there is a sacked-cement 
vith a capacity of several 
cement is usually sold 


direct but some high-early-strength ce- 
ment is stored for use in concrete. 
There is also a main office with an 
air-conditioned private office and book 
keeper’s room. A Howe scale and 
Weightograph in this building are used 
to weigh all shipments of aggregates 
made from the plant or yard. 
Aggregates are received at the com- 
pany’s yard by trains or trucks. A 
Barber-Greene portable conveyor feeds 
a Barber-Greene stock-piling conveyor. 
‘A Baber-Greene loader is used for load- 
ing from  stock-piles into trucks for 
shipment. This yard is also used to 
store contractors’ equipment. A _ well- 
equipped repair shop is maintained. 





56-Year Old Atlanta Concern 
Adds Central-Mixed Cement 


MPBELL COAL COM- 
inta, Georgia, one of the 
| largest coal and building- 
in the South, recently 
production of central- 
in order to protect its 
a tlets and to fill out its line. 
ils used in the construc- 
ling can now be supplied 
eption of the plumbing. 
y was founded in 1884 to 
\ggregates, cement and 
on added. The company 
10 yards in Atlanta, one 
nd one in East Point, both 
tion of the new plant was 
tober, 1939 and it was in 
y in January, 1940. The 
igned by the Blaw-Knox 
( hich supplied much of the 
Its location at the com- 
ry Street yard is within a 
the main business sec- 
one of the main manu- 
tricts of the city. Most of 
il construction is within 
iles of this plant. 
is alongside the Southern 
R ks, which are on a fill at 
Crushed granite and sand 
in on a sidetrack laid on a 
opper-bottom cars from 
ire discharged into seven 


trestle. About 1,000 tons 





of stone and 600 tons of sand can be 
stored. Stone is used in two sizes, 1- 
inch minus and *%4-inch minus. 

Aggregates are reclaimed individ- 
ually through drop-chute gates to a 
24-inch by 480-foot horizontal belt-con- 
veyor. A 25-foot cross belt-conveyor, 
driven by chain from the tail pulley of 
the first conveyor, feeds the material to 
the 24-inch by 480-foot inclined belt- 
conveyor running to the top of the 
plant. Link-Belt conveyors and Good- 
year belts are used. A revolving spout, 
controlled by a cable from the batch- 
ing floor, feeds the four 55-ton compart- 
ments of the Blaw-Knox cylindrical 
steel bin. One compartment is used 
for sand, one for *%4-inch stone and the 
other two for l-inch stone. 

The bulk cement used in this plant is 
received in box-cars on the siding and 
is unloaded by two men with hand 
scrapers who handle a 200-barrel car in 
4 hours. A Link-Belt bucket-elevator is 
followed by a short screw-conveyor, and 
selective gates and chutes feed four 
bin compartments holding 200 barrels 
each. These gates are controlled by a 
cable from the batching floor. 

The Blaw-Knox cement-weighing 
batcher is fed through Blaw-Knox ro- 
tary valves under each bin compart- 
ment. It is equipped with a single- 


beam scale and indicator. 


of the fleet of twelve truck-mixers operated by the Campbell Coal Company. 





The central-mixing plant of the Campbell 
Coal Company. 





The aggregate and cement batchers and 
water meter. 


Aggregates are fed through lever- 
operated clam-shell gates into a Blaw- 
Knox weighing batcher with a scale 
having separate beams for each aggre- 
gate. 

Water is obtained from city mains 
and is measured by a Neptune meter 
with a Jenkins automatic shut-off valve. 

Aggregates and cement are dis 
charged from their batchers through a 
chute into the Koehring 56S concrete 
mixer. A gate in the chute makes it 
possible to load direct into the truck 
mixers for mixing in transit. Some 
dry-batched materials are also loaded 
out in this way. 

The company started out with a fleet 
of twelve Jaeger mixers mounted on 6 
International and 6 GMC chassis. 
Ordinarily used as 2-cubic yard agita- 
tors, these machines can also be used as 
1'4-cubic yard mixers. All are equipped 
with water tanks. A truck can be 
loaded and on its way in 2 minutes 
and 350 cubic yards can easily be pro- 
duced in an 8-hour day on medium- 
length hauls. 

The concrete manufactured is used 
mainly for private construction. Some 
is also used for state highway bridges 
and similar work. The largest proj- 
ects supplied to the date of this writing 
are the John Hope and John Eagan 
Negro housing projects which cost over 
a million dollars each. 
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All in Readiness for 
Chicago Conventions 


Speakers from all parts of the United 
States, representing every branch of the 
concrete industry, are included on the 
programs of the several conventions ot 
concrete men to be held in Chicago, 
February 10-12, in connection with the 
Concrete Industries Exposition. 

To cover the many important sub 
jects clamoring for attention during the 
three days available, and to give as 
many opportunities for discussion as 
possible to the thousands of concrete 
men expected to attend, a series of open 
forum sessions have been planned in 
addition to the more formal type ot 
meetings. In these sessions, discussion 
leaders, selected in advance tor their 
practical experience with the subject, 
will give a series of 10-minute talks, 
each of which will be followed by five 
minutes of general discussion from the 
participating group. This method is 
expected to produce a wider range of 
views on each subject and allow more 
men to take active part in the meetings. 

Convention sessions will be held in 
the mornings, with the afternoons and 
early evenings left open for committee 
meetings and attendance at the Con 
crete Industries Exposition. More than 
60 manufacturers of concrete industry 
equipment and materials will exhibit 
their products at this Show. Included 
in these exhibits will be the various new 
models of concrete products machinery, 
bins and batchers, stationary, portable 
and truck types of mixers, pumps, vi 
brators, lift trucks, portable electric 
saws and other power tools, surface 
finishers, in fact practically every type 
of equipment used by concrete contrac 
tors, concrete products manutacturers, 
and ready-mixed concrete operators. 
In addition to machinery, a wide line ot 
concrete forming devices and construc 
tion accessories and materials used in 
the production of modern concrete wii! 
be exhibited. Concrete men will find 
more to interest them at this Show than 
in any previous year as many exhibitors 
will show a wider line of equipment 
than ever before. 


® Automatic Block Machine 


The Kent Machine Company, Cuvyah 


Falls, Ohio, has brought out a new automatic 
block machine using the vital principles n 
ployed in the Kent-Root Vibra-Press T} 
machine, however, is more automatic in it 
action and is so designed that it makes a mu 
tiple of blocks at one cycle of the machin 
It uses a combination of vibration and 

to give the desired results. The principles of 


floating mold box and floating cores aré 
ployed, giving the same fine texture and hom« 
geneous content as was produced on the orig- 
inal Vibra Press, yet it has the advantages over 
this previous machine by its being fully auto- 
matic in its action and having hydraulic in 
place of mechanical power. 
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MeCONCRETE 


AT THE MODERN PLANT OF 
READY-MIXED CONCRETE CO. 


(See article in this magazine) 


Instant Accurate Weight 


is assured by this Howe Equipment 
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HOWE WEIGHTOGRAPH 


Saves money by speedy weighing. No waiting. No hand balanc- 
ing. No questions. Load a weightograph equipped scale, and 
FLASH! Correct weight shows in large, clear figures, easy to read 
30 feet away. Weightograph can be attached to any make of beam 
scale or scale convertible to beam operation. An optional built- 
in feature of modern Howe beam scales. 
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HOWE MOTOR TRUCK SCALES| 


The simplest, sturdiest built. Levers alone in the 20 ton model 
are heavier than other makes of scales complete. Ball bearings 
cushion platform shocks, guard accurate knife edges. Built for 
years of accurate service at lowest operating cost. Ask to see 
cutaway diagram of Howe Truck scales before installing new 
weighing equipment. 

Write today for newest literature on 

Howe Scales for Aggregate Plants 


re HOWE SCALE <>» 


102 SCALE AVE., RUTLAND, VERMONT 
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ONE Machine 
for 


ALL Size Pipe 











your costs of concrete pipe pro- 
by using the same machine for 
all sizes from 6” to 60”. 


Universal “all purpose’ concrete pipe 


mach produces quality pipe at lowest 
cost, because it requires smaller invest- 
ment, insures greater footage per bag of 
conieal 


and more pipe per man. 
Start the 
Uni 


concrete pipe business with 
versal equipment, and you will be sure 


7? max 


mum profits. 
Write for Bulletin 


UNIVERSAL CONCRETE PIPE CO. 
Ohio 


Columbus 








Precision Production 
of Concrete Blocks 





KENT HYDRAULIC 
VIBRA PRESS 
VIBRATION-PRESSING 
2 to 4 Blocks per cycle 





KENT MACHINE CO. 


Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 
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The new automatic machine. 


| The control of the machine is very simple 
| and easy after the pallet is dropped into the 


| cores and mold box are allowed to float down | 


position and 





mold box. The operator pulls lightly on a 
small handle which starts the cycle. The feed 
box then automatically moves forward by hy- 
draulic power from its location under the 
loading hopper to a position directly over the 
mold box. At this point the vibration begins 
and the material enters the mold box under 
this action and the vibration continues pack- 
ing the material in the entire mold box. The 
feed box then recedes cutting off the charge 
in the mold box at a predetermined distance 
or “fll” above the required height of the 
block and the press head immediately 
scends under hydraulic pressure. 


de- 


| 


As the press head enters the mold box the | 


thereby allowing the aggregate in the mold 
box to be packed without outside resistance, 
resulting in a block of uniform density. When 
the press head meets the resistance of packing 
the block, the pressure in the cylinder builds 
up until the cross head reaches a stop to give 
the exact height of block required. This stop 
is adjustable to bring any height of block re- 
quired which is a very desirable feature. All 
blocks will be exactly the same dimensions 
after the stop is set for the desired height. 
After the block has been pressed to height the 
cross head and press plate return to the high 
with this action the block is 
stripped from the mold box ready to be taken 
away by the off-bearer. 

A mechanical off-bearer is furnished with 
the machine if desired or the blocks may be 
taken off by the operator. The capacity of the 
Hydraulic Vibra Press is two 12-inch or 8- 
inch, four 6-inch, 4-inch, or 3-inch blocks at 
one cycle of the machine and operates equally 
well on either the heavy or light-weight ag- 
gregate. 

The features of this machine are its auto- 
matic hydraulic action, a floating mold box 
and cores, and adjustable fill for mold box, 
making conditions adaptable to all types of 
aggregate and consistency of mix. The re- 
sultant blocks are absolutely true to dimension, 
with beautiful corners, fine texture and uni- 
form density. - 





The Kingston Trap Rock Company of 
Kingston, New Jersey, recently added five new 
Jaeger truck-mixers to its fleet. The new units 
are of 4 and 5 cubic yards capacity. 








lhe Clipper Stripper, shown above, available 
in 5 models, is only one of the popular ma- 
chines in the ANCHOR Line of Complete 
Equipment for the Concrete Products Plant. 
ANCHOR Engineering Service in the design 
of new plants or revamping older operations 
is nationally famous. Consult us before you 
buy equipment or modernize your plant. . . 
it costs no more. 


Hobbs block machines, Anchor tampers, 
Anchor, Jr. strippers, Stearns power strip- 
pers and Joltcrete, Stearns mixers and pal- 
lets, Straublox oscillating attachments, etc. 
Repair parts for: Anchor, Ideal, Universal, 
Stearns, Blystone mixers and many others. 


ANCHOR CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


G. M. Friel, Manager Columbus, Ohio 




















LESS DEAD WEIGHT 


COMMERCIAL CORED STEEL 
PALLETS ARE LIGHTER IN 
WEIGHT 


In one day’s production of two 
thousand 8” blocks, the plain 
pallet user handles approxi- 
mately 108,000 pounds more 
pallet weight than the cored 
pressed steel pallet user and 
88,000 pounds more pallet 
weight than the cored cast iron 
pallet user. Or equivalent in 
human effort to handling two 
carloads of material—e v ery 
day! 





THE COMMERCIAL SHEARING 


AND STAMPING CO. 





YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
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® Block Machine 


The Multiplex Concrete Machinery Com 
pany, Elmore, Ohio is introducing its newest 
block machine to the concrete-products indus- 
try at the conventions and equipment exhibit 


to be held at the Hotel Sherman February 
10-12. 
The new machine, the culmination of 37 


years experience in the- making of block ma 
chinery, is known as the Multico Vibrator, and 
vibration, tamping and pressure are employed 
to produce units with any kind of aggregate 
of uniform density and texture. It will be 
supplied in three sizes to make either one, 
two, or three units at one operation. The 
operating cycle is push-button controlled. The 
largest of the machines is capable of producing 
12 standard blocks per minute. 

An outstanding feature of the Multico Vi- 
brator is that it can be operated either by 
electric power or by compressed air. Tamping 
is accomplished by a series of air cylinders and 
the action can be regulated by a control valve 
to deliver a light or heavy blow. This feature 
is important especially when lightweight units 
are being manufactured, as too heavy a blow 
from the tampers may 
structure of the 


cellular 
Vibration, im 


injure the 


aggregate. 


parted either electrically or by ai 
is also under control of the operator. 
are given a true pressed-top finish. 
According to the manufacturer, the use of 
the pneumatic system has allowed the elim 
ination of a great many cams, gears, sprocket 


pressure, 


All units 





This machine operates either by compressed 
air or electricity. 


and other parts subject to wear, assuring a 
long-lasting machine 
maintenance. 


A new type ventilated flue block for round, 


which will require littl 


vitrified liners is also being offered by Multi 
plex. Attachments available allow its produc 
tion on existing standard Multip'ex Model I 
machines. 
® New Tamper 

A stir of interest is reported in the concrete 


industries over the announcement of a new 
block machine bearing the name of “Kramer.” 
Kramer tampers have been familiar to block 
manufacturers for more than 35 years. Many 


recall the early and ingenious block tamper 


engineering of the late G. W. Kramer. 
first factory at Peoria, Illinois, he 
power tampers which were 
market for years. 

The new Kramer Pak-Crete machine, ac 
cording to the Kramer Corporation of Peoria, 
embodies all the features of the earlier Kramer 
machines, plus new, noteworthy improvements. 
Most important of these are: Compact, one 
piece welded frame built with 
creased strength; cable lift for cage 


In his 
produced 
prominent in the 


greatly in 
; additional 
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A new block machine with an old, well-known 
name. 


lubrication fittings; greater simplicity and ease 
of operation than formerly; and much in 
creased performance life. 

At the Concrete Industries Exposition in 
Chicago, February 10-12, display models of 
Kramer Pak-Crete machine will be 
prominently on view. 


the new 


® Combination Machine 


The Concrete Pipe Machinery Company of 
Sioux City, lowa calls attention to its “Five 
In-One” machine which enables the manu 
facture to supply four important markets in 
addition to turning sewer-pipe specials into a 
profitable side line 

[his machine, the maker claims, will put 
the products manufacturer in the sewer-pipe 
business, the block business, the drain-tile 
and the underground power conduit 
It will also help him make “Y” and 
‘T” sewer-pipe specials. 

It will be on display at the Chicago conven 
tion, February 10-12, at the Hotel Sherman. 


business, 


business. 


Following its policy of designing equipment 
for versatility and usefulness, the W. E. Dunn 
Manufacturing Company announces another 
forward step in its Dunbrik machine. This 
latest improvement enables the user to make 
veneering brick at a production speed of 
24,000 per day. Thus it is now possible to 
manufacture a total of 18 sizes, besides the 
standard brick, on this machine. 








@ Self-Contained Unit 


A new Korpak stripper block machine is 
being offered by the Concrete Equipment Com 
pany, Holland, Michigan. This new machine 
is an entirely self-contained unit consisting of 
mold box, power-driven feeder and oscillating 


cores. Its designers took particular care to 





Machine with finished block removed. 


provide a machine that would be easy’ to op 
erate and maintain. Change of sizes is quickly 
accomplished by merely 


mold box and cores. 


hanging in a new 


It produces true, accurate tops by automati 
cally troweling them. This feature also per 


mits the use of a wetter mix than average 


Kirk & BLuM 





STEEL FORMS 


for Concrete Joists 


These forms are made in standard 20-ft. 


lengths. Also special lengths to meet in- 
dividual requirements. The illustration 
above shows method of removing com- 
plete set of poured joists, which permits 
multiple production where desirable or 
feasible. 


HEAVY DUTY VIBRATING 
TABLES can be furnished 


Curb and 
Steel Concrete Forms of 
Write for details—no obliga- 


We manufacture Sewer Forms 
Gutter Forms 
all Kinds. 


tion. 


THE KIRK & BLUM MFG. CO. 
2818 Spring Grove Avenue 
Cincinnati e Ohio 
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EXCLUS! 


EXPLAIN 
GROWIR 


CHECK LIST 


o Wonder Jaege 


EATURES THAT 
/EGER’S EVER 
LEADERSHIP 


(A) ON BOTH "LOW-CHARGE" 


AND "'H 
L : 
het 
J | 
4 [ 
5 s 
6 
1s 
2 > 
9 
10 
11 


GH DUMP" UNITS 


END-TO-END MIXING 

W-BACK REVERSING 

lucing higher strength, 
concrete. 


ING AND DISCHARGE 
or low slump material. 


ING CHARGING AND 
DOOR—Can take full 
drop through the top. 


LVING WATER SPRAYS 


spray uniformly from 
drum. 


R WATER TANK, accu- 
%e of tank capacity. 


SONTROL of mix, tem- 


sh water. 


SAFETY” WATER 


SHOCK-PROOF TRANS- 
ong or short hauls or 


\B-CONTROLLED TRUCK 


VE or SEPARATE EN- 


SS—2 Yd. size can be 
Ford-type trucks. 


EEL (both corrosion and 
and highest type Auto- 

truction throughout, in- 
maintenance costs. 


HIGH DUMP" UNITS 
ONLY 


models to meet rigid 
with 


VACUUM-CONTROLLED 
DOOR 


ADERS” equipped for both 
i loading to meet different 
with 


ROOF CHARGING-DIS- 
NG HOPPER 


CONCRETE IS SOLD BY JAEGER TRUCK MIXERS 











WW CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS CO. 


PREPARED CONCRETE 








TSELL ALL OTHE 













JAEGER PORTABLE HOPPER 


Keeps Your Truck Mixers Moving— 
Means 25% More Payloads per 
Day on Average Job 


Tows to job with the first truck mixer 
load, takes 2 or 3 yd. batches at a 
time, permits mixers to return immedi- 
ately. One hopper serves a big job. 
A few keep average fleet busy. Get 
our low price. 
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8S AND AGITATORS THAN BY ANY OTHER METHOD 














ruck Mixers, Agitators | 


AKES COMBINED! 


Standard LOW CHARGE 
TRUCK MIXERS, AGITATORS in 
2to 8 Yd. Sizes 


Offered in 6 improved models—lowest to load (thus saving on bin 
equipment), fastest to mix and discharge any slump concrete, and 
equipped with larger “Dual-Mix” drums which take the payload capac- 
ity of modern trucks. In addition, many exclusive Jaeger operating fea- 
tures shorten the payload trip, increase the number of daily payloads, 
achieve maximum daily production of higher strength concrete. 


Buy wisely—see “Check List” at left—it shows why these units are the 
overwhelming choice of operators who do steady, big volume business. 


HICH DUMP truck MIXERS, AGITATORS 


2 to 5 Yd. Sizes, Offered in Two Types to Meet Every Condition 


( A “SURE-SEAL” MODELS with Top-Loading and Inspection Door 
and Vacuum-Controlled Discharge Door, Giving Air-Tight Drum. 


(B) “DUAL-LOADING” MODELS Equipped with Both End~-Loading 
Hopper and Top-Loading and Inspection Door. 


Only Jaeger offers you truck mixers that combine high. discharge with 
the ability to meet every specification and demand. Have all the proven 
features that have made Jaeger the acknowledged leader—bigger sizes 
of Dual-Mix Drums with Throw-Back Reversing Blades insuring higher 
strength concrete—fastest of their type to mix and discharge low slump 
material—Two-Speeds for long or short hauls or agitation—Shock-Proof 
Transmission with Vacuum Cab-Controlled Truck Engine Drive or Sep- 
arate Engine — “Winter-Safety” Water Booster and Dual Revolving 
Sprays—Compactness to mount on Ford-type trucks. 

Buy wisely—see “Check List’—it shows why Jaeger HIGH DUMP is 
outselling all other high discharge types. 


PUMPS FOR GRAVEL MIXERS. TO 
WASHING AND 
DRAINAGE oe ee ne ee 


selling line in 


World's largest selling Id 
world. 


pumps of their kind. Com- 
bine 100% automatic prim- 





ing with high centrifugal “TOUCH | 
x eee RES efficiency. Meet any de- CONTROL 
ed hs es > , 2 mand up to 240,000 G.P.H. go tg sg 
Cut costs. Ask for catalog ve 
JAEGER AUTO - PAVERS 


Most ad- 
vanced de- 
sign, finger-tip 
control. 


and prices. 


WITH JAEGER SCREW 
SPREADER 


The mobile paving plant of 
today — easily equals 34E 
Paver output with substan- 
tial reduction of costs and 
improvement in slab. Used 
im numerous States. growing 
in popularity. Get Catalog 
TMP-41. 










"EASY DUMP" 
CARTS to 
11,CU. FT. 
Save Truck 
Mixers waiting 
on jobs. Ask 
for prices. 
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JAEGER BUILDS WORLD'S BIGGEST TRUCK 
MIXER FLEET FOR NEW YORK CITY OPERATORS: 
Over 160 Units, in Sizes Up to 8 Cu. Yds., equipped 
with Jaeger Truck Engine Drive, Vacuum Controlled 
from Cab, Unanimously Chosen by Nine New York 
Operators to Modernize Their Plants. Jaegers were 


Selected after Comparison with All Makes. Steady 
Repeat Orders Have Followed Original Purchase. 
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ONLY JAEGER OFFERS “DUAL-LOADING” WITH 
END CHARGING-DISCHARGING HOPPER 


When equipped with Jaeger Leak-Proof Charging- 
Discharging Hopper, HIGH DUMP Truck Mixers can be 
either end-loaded or top-loaded, as desired. For fastest 
charging and rigid specifications, drum will take full 
rated batch in one drop through Top Door. For bigger 
drum load, requiring additional mixing. drum can be 
end-loaded through Hopper. Hopper discharges through 
slide gate, retains tight seal with drum at all times. 


ALL JAEGERS ARE EQUIPPED WITH TOP DOOR FOR 
INSPECTION OR LOADING WHEN DESIRED, 






GET THESE 1941 FACTS FOR READY-MIX 
PRODUCERS—MAIL TODAY! 
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MEET OLD FRIENDS —the fellows who have 


been in the business with you for a long 


time —the fellows with many a valuable 
“tip” that hits close to your pocketbook. 
Here’s a chance to get together with your 


customers—as well as competitors! 














HEAR THE NEWEST in merchandising — in 
production—in construction—in research! 
Those after-dinner chats you'll have with 
men who know, will be invaluable to you 
in carrying a strong business policy to a 
31 ful conclusion in 1941. 
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CONCRETE INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION 


AT THE 
































MAKE NEW FRIENDS—you can’t have too SEE THE LATEST. See the machimes, mate- 
many! Here you'll meet men who will be _ rials, and methods that will make news in 
valuable business contacts as well as con- 1941! See the biggest array of cost-saving, 
genial company. Don’t forget there'll be sev- profit-making machines for the concrete 
eral thousand present—men whose business industries ever placed under one roof. 
and social interests are the same as yours. 


QU yy 


Ye 








ATTEND OPEN FORUMS. Be onthe GET THE 1941 ANGLE. There are count- 

spot when the biggest men in the industry less new “angles” which will be revealed 

“argue it out” in intimate, vitally interesting and analyzed at the Concrete Industries 

open forum meetings where issues funda- Exposition. Get the “low-down” on them 

mental to your success will be discussed. as they point directly to your success or 
failure to make a profit in 1941. 


THIS IS YOUR SHOW—BE THERE! Concrete contractors, 
concrete products and ready-mix men, home builders 
interested in the fast growing use of concrete and con- 
crete products — general contractors, engineers and 
public officials—this is your show! Plan to attend! 


National Concrete Masonry Ass’n. 
American Concrete Contractors Ass'n. 





National Cinder Concrete Products Ass'n. 
Cast Stone Institute 

American Concrete Pipe Ass‘n. 

Illinois Builders League 


to be held concurrently with the Concrete Industries Exposition. 
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The Answer to High Quality Concrete 
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Many exclusive time and money saving features make 
Ransome Truck Mixers a profit-making investment. Write 
for new bulletin. 


RANSOME CONCRETE MACHINERY COMPANY 
DUNELLEN, NEW JERSEY 











Engineered by BUTLER — é 


Your guarantee of finest performance 
and highest quality 





Ready-mix concrete plant with bucket elevators 
for aggregate and bulk cement. 


Why not let Butler engineers plan 

your plant to greatest advantage? 

Our engineering service carries no 
obligation. 


BUTLER BIN COMPANY 


Combination ready-mix and concrete products plant. Traveling weighing batcher serves 
both batch mixer and truck mixers. Waukesha, Wis 
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HAND or WET PROCESS 


pipe on the job with Quinn 
nn s Pipe Forms can be han- 
enced labor and produce 
pipe of highest quality, The 
rd of all concrete pipe. 


4 AVY DUTY 2 


CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


e years of service—sizes for 
pe from 12 to 84 inches— 

ve or bell end pipe — any 
years of service in the 

actors, gate departments 
ifacturers. 


























CONCRETE PIPE FORMS 


Meet the demand for low cost equipment that 
produces a uniform quality of pipe in smaller 
amounts. Complete in every w Stands up 
on any job. Same sizes as “Heavy Duty,” 
from 12 to 84 inches—any length. 

Write Today 
Get complete information on prices and Spe- 
cial Construction features of Quinn Pipe 
Forms. Give us size of job for estimate on 
your pipe form needs. 
Also manufacturers of concrete pipe machines 
for making pipe by machine process. 


QUINN WIRE & IRON WORKS 


1627 TWELFTH ST., BOONE, IOWA 


‘ BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 


ONE MAN HANDLES 48 BLOCKS 
NO BREAKAGE 


Handle your green concrete products 
the way that more than 800 other 
concrete products plants do, WITH 
BARRETT LIFT-TRUCKS 
EQUIPPED WITH A _ SUPER- 
SPRING FRAME AND RUBBER 
TIRES. Eliminate breakage—jog- 

ing out of shape and spoilage. 

ve time, money and labor by 
eliminating all unnecessary handling 
and breakage. Take your blocks 
direct from the machine to the 
curing room—with ease and dis- 
patch. One man handles 48 blocks 
of the 8x8x16 size—or, 32 blocks 
of the 8x12x16 size. 


Write for illustrated circular. 


BARRETT-CRAVENS COMPANY 
Oth Street CHICAGO, ILL. 
Representatives in all principal cities 











Available for fifteen 
days free trial without 
obligating you to buy. 













1S TH WE WE 
a BATCHER 


CUTS COSTS IN PRODUCTS 
AND PIPE-MAKING PLANTS 


An unbeatable 
concrete producing 
setup with CMC 
10S or 14S mixer. 
Speed and uniform 
accuracy of batcher 
are features that 
appeal to products 
plant operators. 

ins can be ex- 
tended to give 
greatest storage 
capacity or trolley, 
scale and weight 
hopper available as 
a unit to those who 
wish to build their 
own bins. 








CMC Batcher also available with efficient 
auxiliary elevator and receiving hopper. 


Get CMC Big New Equipment Catalog. See the Newest in 
Concrete Mixers in all sizes. Also Hoe Type with No. 
Wonder, a new outfit with belt pulley for brick, tile, block 
and general products plants. See the latest in Hoists, Pumps, 
Power Saws, Carts. 


Don't miss the CMC Exhibit. Hotel Sherman, at the 
Concrete Industries Exhibition. 


CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY COMPANY 


WATERLOO, IOWA 








This is one of SHER- 
MAN'S Ball Bearing 
Concrete Pipe Ma- 
chines, showing Sec. 
tional Core and 
Jacket. The Econom- 
ical Machine of the 


Day. 


Write for Prices 
and Information. 





SHERMAN CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


KNOXVILLE, TENN. 








ANE . 


THAAL 








MAKE DRAIN TILE. Big 4-way market. 
Farm drainage — building foundations — 
new and old road drainage—suburban and 
farm home sanitation systems. 

BIG PROFIT MARGIN. Material and labor 
costs approximately 30c per rod of tile. 
Sells for 40c to 80c. Machine capacity 10 
rods per hour. New Champion Machine 
simple, easy to operate. Shipped on 15 
days’ trial. 

INVESTIGATE. Write today. Learn about 
the profit possibilities for you with this 
machine. 

















CONCRETE EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
530 Ottawa Ave. Holland, Mich. 
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MODEL “'T’’ 


CONCRETE MACHINE 





The Model T Roller-Head Machine makes the pipe Bell- 
End up, and uses Dual Packer-Heads. The Roller-Head packs 
the pipe barrel and the Inverted Bell-Packer packs the socket. 


This Machine has a range of sizes, 4 to 36 inch. It is our 
contention that these are the only sizes that should be ma- 
chine-made. Larger than 36 inch the local market is small 
and the Transportation Factor is the controlling element. 
Therefore, a few Hand-Molds will complete your size range, 
and you can make them on the job site. 


“‘McCracken”’ pipe made by the Roller-Head process and 
cured on Pallets presents 9 economy features which results in 
additional profits: 


(1) Makes longer lengths. 

(2) Permits thinner walls. 

(3) Permits a wetter mix. 

(4) Improved hydrostatic results. 
(5) No distortion in shape. 

(6) Use more coarse aggregate. 
(7) Requires less cement. 

(8) Save 1% steel-elliptical cages. 


(9) Makes real profits on small sizes—4” to 12” are 
volume sizes. 


The Model ‘‘T’’ Machine affords maximum flexibility—4, 
6, or 9 man crew practical and efficient. All three production 
cycles result in saving labor costs per foot of pipe. Conse- 
quently can handle double the market with half the pipe in 
the storage yard—less fixed investment. 


A Portable Machine is available to plants using the Packer- 
Head process. This feature eliminates transportation cost and 
permits bidding on jobs 100 or more miles away from your 


Where Can I Ct THE CORRECT AN 


CONCRET; INDUSTRIES exposition 
CHICAGO FEB. 10-12 


Booth L-76. 
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* “FIVE IN ONE” 





SY 


CONCRETE MACHINE 


The ‘“‘Five-In-One’’ Machine is the most versatile machine 
ever offered the cement products industry. If you are a pipe 
manufacturer using the ““‘Tamp Process,”’ this will complete 
your line and enable you to serve new and important markets. 


So-named because it makes: 


(1) Building Block for external, basement, and par- 
tition walls as well as floor and roofing tile. 

(2) Sewer Pipe, sizes 4” to 18”. 

(3) Drain Tile, 12” or 18” lengths (Two Units at a 
time). 

(4) Wye & Tee Branches for Sewer Pipe Specials. 

(5) Underground Single Square Conduit for Power 
Lines. 


Building Block: 8”x8"x48" with “Siding Face’’ gives superior 
external appearance and saves Stucco or any 
other veneer. 6"x6"x48” Block used for floors, 
and 4"x4"x48” Block for partition walls. Half 
Blocks make Roofing Tile of four types—all 
attractive. 


Sewer Pipe: Best known Sewer Pipe in small sizes. Used 
by 45 domestic and 25 foreign manufacturers. 


Drain Tile: Machine without extra Attachments make 
Drain Tile at new low cost range. Important 
additional market for small town manufac- 
turer—-sizes 4” to 18”. 


Wye & Tee Specials: A headache turned into profits. 


Conduit: Fastly taking the place of Fiber Conduit be- 
cause the latter has to be encased in a con- 
crete envelop. 


The trend is away from frame construction—fireproof con- 
struction is taking its place. We ask all Lumber Yards and 
Building Supply Dealers in towns of 5,000 and up to investi- 
gate. We believe this offers an ideal way for you to participate 





Machine. 





plant. in this trend. 
For complete information and prices, MSCRAC Write f F ; ’ F 
. ° . : rite - -te 
ask for illustrated literature on Model 1 PIP C e Jor complete information anc 








ae \ price of this Machine. 


CONCRETE PIPE ““) MACHINERY CO. 


SIOUX Giga 
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ark St., Chicago, IIl. 
Deceased copies of the 1941 HANDBOOK ($10.00 per copy) 
..copies of the 1941 DIRECTORY ($10.00 per copy) 


Jon t Waste Your Time and 
Postage on an Old List 





Complete, accurate and 
up-to-the-minute Direc- 
tory. 


Hundreds of new names; 
others checked and re- 
vised. 


Alphabetical by com- 
panies; geographical by 
plants. 


Consolidated catalogs 
of equipment makers. 


Revised and improved 
technical section. 


The compilers of the 1941 Directory Section 
of Pit and Quarry Handbook have labored 
painstakingly to build an accurate list of 
all known American producers of non- 
metallic minerals. Each new listing has 
been carefully scrutinized for accuracy and 
completeness. Previous listings have been 
revised, checked, double-checked. All ap- 
pear two ways—(l) alphabetical by com- 
panies, (2) geographical by plants. It gives 
you company names, officers, location of 
plants, size or capacity, and names of the 
men who do the buying. Select the com- 
plete Handbook and Directory, or the con- 
venient, flexibly-bound Directory alone. 
Now ready for distribution. Order NOW to 
insure getting one of the first copies. Use 
coupon below . . . we'll bill you after you 
get the book. 


SHCOBORECOECCEDTDEO CABO DED EOADAD EEO. 


{( Check enclosed......... 
lo Send Invoice with book 


eee eee eee eee eee ee reese eeeeseeeeeeeeeee 


CHEHOKSEAHSEHEH OSA EEADERD DODDS HOD OS 6S EDE OHS 66 SECS 66S BOS OO 6.6 oS DAs 6 COD 8 6-6 B44 8S 6 E64 HO 2 6S 6 OD 6840 6 0066 
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CaS iis ia: 


WITH THESE 


aT: PRODUCTION MACHINES 


ANALYZE YOUR PRESENT BUSINESS—every de- 
partment — then plan for 1941. Ask yourself: Am 
I making the products offering the biggest return 
per dollar invested? Am I securing satisfactory 


sales volume, profit margin, and what about the 
future? 


NOW. CONSIDER DUNBRIK-DUNSTONE line pro- 
duction machine which has proven a money 
maker the world over and has opened up new 
and profitable markets. It produces highest qual- 
ity DUNBRIK at the rate of 32 per minute in 40 
beautiful colors, shades and textures, all proven 
by more than 12 years of world wide actual use. 


Write today for free book “4 Keys to Success”. It 
also tells how 18 different sizes of DUNSTONE are 
made; of authorized manufacturers reporting costs 
as low as $5.00 per thousand, and others with 
sales up to four and one-half million DUNBRIK 
per year. 


THEN CONSIDER DUNTEX ROOF AND FLOOR 
TILE Machine making the most beautiful roof 
material in the world at lowest cost. With 
this machine you can supply your market 
with three types of DUNTEX Roof Tile and 
Floor Tile in full range of beautiful colors. 
Send today for DUNTEX Roof Tile booklets 
and see for yourself the possibilities this ma- 
chine offers you in your territory. 


MAKE LITH-I-BAR JOISTS on this line pro- 
duction machine in sizes 6” to FOR FURTHER 
14” and up to 32 feet in length, INFORMATION 
with capacity up to 600 feet ~ 
per hour. Wherever manufac- | CATALOG IN 
tured, Lith-I-Bar is being speci- : 
fied for all types of buildings. —— | 
Already recognized the country over, and addi- 
tional manufacturers are now wanted to supply this 
biggest and most profitable market. Write for com- 
plete Lith-I-Bar book and learn how one manufac- 
turer's sales exceeded $300,000 in a single year; 
another, one order of more than 51 miles of Lith-I- 
Bar Joists. 


YOU OWE IT TO YOUR BUSINESS—to your future 
—to investigate these three line production ma- 
chines, all making trademarked products and all 
furnished with territorial franchise protection. Write 
today, while your territory is still open. Also plan 
to visit our exhibit at the Concrete Industries Expo- 
sition and arrange to visit a Chicago Plant, where 
equipment can be seen in actual operation. 


W. E. DUNN MFG. CO. 


420 W. 24TH ST. HOLLAND, MICH. 
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MONARCH CONCRETE STAVE MACHINE 
OPENS UP A VAST FIELD OF 





The time-proved design 
and rugged construction 
built into the Monarch 

Stave Machine mean 

sensational perform- 

ance as hundreds of 

experienced operators 
testify. Features many im- 
provements over previous 
model, assuring greater 
production and finer stave 
quality. 


lhe new ventilated steel crib stave, developed by the 
Monarch Company has entirely new field for the stave 
manufacturer and more than doubled the production of 
nany plants. 










Silo and Crib staves make an 
product to add to any building mate- 
[It will be profitable for you to 


( oncrete 


ide a 
rial line 


troat 
c Livyale 


See our display at Concrete Industries 


sition. For information, write 


I x pe 










IN ONE BIN? 


“You Bet—this new 
BLAW-KNOX plant ac- 


and water into 
truck mixers.” 


Knox Truck Mixer Loading Plants include overhead storage 
iggregates and cement; accurate Weighing Batchers for 
ygregates, cement and water; arranged for manual or auto- 
1atic operation; complete conveyors for handling materials from 
r trucks to bins, when desired—all properly designed and 
© your requirements as an efficient unit for truck mixer 
2ading. See Blaw-Knox Catalog No. 1582. 


C my 


15 


BLAW-KNOX oon: 


TRUCK MIXER 
LF OAM ION IGRBESLVAWN BligS 
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ASE) 
SIMPLE 
AS 
A-B-C 
Miles 
Equipment 
does not 
require the 
services of 
an expert 
mechanic. 
Anyone with- 
out previous 
mechanical 
experience 
can keep a 
Miles machine 
in perfect 
operating 





condition. 
Write for Catalog 


The Miles Manufacturing Company 
Dept. 2, Jackson, Michigan 








ae 
SEVEN MATERIALS | 


curately measures and) 
loads aggregates, cement, 


START A NEW BUSINESS 





Make 
Waterproof 
Concrete 

This shows one of our Multiple Molds for Blocks 
casting 8x8x16” ye i. af ate 
facture a complete line o ultiple Molds for 
blocks (both Rockface and plain), for brick, A Start May Be 
veneer blocks, etc. ¢ are also owner and : 
originator of the ZAGELMEYER SYSTEM ‘Made With as 
of granite veneer for blocks. Little as $500.00 


The Zagelmeyer System produces a block that no 
other system can equal. Many good territories open. 
Write today for further information. 


BAY CITY CAST STONE BLOCK COMPANY 


Successor to Zagelmeyer Cast Stone Block Machinery Company 


502 S. Henry St. BAY CITY, MICH. 





HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


FORMERLY HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA 


DANIEL CRAWFORD, Jr., Manager 
39th and CHESTNUT STREETS 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


Our courteous and competent staff will give you the 
utmost in friendliness, comfort and service. Conven- 
iently located to all stations, and only five minutes 
away from the heart of the business section. 


600 ROOMS each with bath from $2.50 up 











Lounge and Restaurants. Unrestricted Parking to 3 a.m. 
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To the Joltcrete 
Operators of America 











February 1, 1941. 
For four years your number has been growing. Each of you, in 
vour local community, has pioneered a new and better building 
product—a masonry unit produced by a new and novel method of 
vibration—controlled vibration under pressure. 


‘Today, when your number has well passed the hundred mark, we 
want to thank you for your support and your faith because you have 
shared with us the responsibilities and the rewards of the pioneers. 





We feel a moral responsibility to protect you, as completely as 
possible, from unfair and infringing competition. We are keeping 
faith, though you must understand that in the interest of justice to | 
all, the prosecution of patent litigation proceeds carefully and de- ,| 
liberately. | 

The suit in the U. S. District Court in the Southern District of 
New York is scheduled for early trial. Other suits against alleged 
infringers of the broad Joltcrete patents await the determination of 
the above action. 


In the meantime, this office is at the service of all Joltcrete owners. 
Let us know what we can do to forward our mutual interests. 


Yours for a Prosperous 1941, 





Louts Gelbman 


Inventor | 


oe 


February, 1941 
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One Good 


= 


Today's fleet of Smith-Mobiles own- 
ed by the Pennsylvania Supply 


Company. Satisfactory perfor- 
Mances prompted the company 
16 acquire additional Smith-Mobiles 
when more units 


were needed. 





HERE’S 


A NEW 
LOW-COST 


CONCRETE 
FLOOR 


; a practical answer to the question “How can we get 
1 low-cost, finished concrete floor? 


ist concrete joists open the door to the low-cost floor 
et. STONEX clinches the sale by solving the problem 
or finish. 


ustration above shows how simple the tile are to 
. the speed with which a floor can be completed 
the distinctive result that is obtained, at an amazingly 


st 


SMITH-MOBILE Deserves Another! 








as truck 
g 198-4. 


OMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


THE Mode TRUCK MIXER and AGITATOR 





The new and exclusive STONEX process enables products 
manufacturers to produce—at low cost—tile of all shapes, 
sizes, and for all purposes... tile that are harder than 
granite, as proved by laboratory tests ... in beautiful 
colors; all shades, tones and blends, that are an integral 
part of the tile itself. 


The system has been perfected and proved by test and job 
experience. It is all ready for alert products manufacturers 
to merchandise. It is just what you need to win your local 
floor business. 


Write today for more details about STONEX process and our plan 
to license manufacturers to make and sell this system 


STONEX INDUSTRIES, 210 Seventy-First Street, Miami Beach, Florida 
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ULTICO . Making Its 
Premier Showing 


PNEUMATIC VIBRATOR TAMP. PRESS 


YIHNLIVINUBW 


bight abl , F j Hitt a 
Asse ? ¢ sy 
Sey ee 


This Sensational New Development 
in Concrete Block Machinery . . . y 4 


after long research by Multiplex Engineers... . 
will make its premier showing at the 


CONCRETE INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION = 
MULTIPLEX BOOTHS: opel 
Nos. 43-44-45-46 and 47 
Be sure to see MULTICO 3-in-] 
Combination Unit, convertible 
into a Tamper, a Press or a 
Vibrator and Press. Its 
demonstration will be a 
feature of the Concrete 
Show in Chicago, 
February 10, 11, 12. 
We'll be seeing you! 


Frank Muenzer 


Pres. and Gen. 
Mgr. 











THe MULTIPLEX CONCRETE MACHINERY CO. 


ELMORE, OHIO 
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R BRICK AT LOWER COST 


because produced under approximately 
150 tons pressure by the Jackson & 
Church Press, insuring uniform texture 
ind density ... sharp edges and corners 

record high output and unequalled 
low costs. Both faces finished alike... 
no lost time in sorting or laying. With 
these advantages, you can profitably com- 
pete with clay brick in quality and econ- 
omy 





High Pressure Steam Curing 


“J&C” pioneered and developed high pressure steam curing» 
‘i i which has greatly expanded the profit possibilities in con- 
ie | C crete brick production. 
















This method assures a higher strength unit for a given mix 
through better hydration of the cement, plus the develop- 
ment of stronger bonding agents than can be obtained under 
the usual low heat and moisture conditions where pressure 
is not employed. 

Brick made on a “J&C” Press are light-colored, perfectly 
formed and stable, being practically free from expansion 
and contraction, and from future internal disruptive action. 
“J&C” revolutionary steam curing means speedy, direct- 
from-the-kiln delivery, without yard stocking or aging, 
thereby effecting material savings in stock pile investm?nt 

and yarding costs. 


“J&C” Presses mould perfect brick under high 
pressure at capacities of 1300 to 1500 units 
per hour for Model “‘C” machines. They 
insure maximum strength and density per 
mix of aggregate. NO PALLETS are 
used, as brick is taken direct from 
machine and stacked. Bricks can be 
colored in the mix, or sprayed later. 


Write for Information 


SINCE 


) Concrete Brick on the Model "C” Machine. Available in capacities to suit your requirements. 


JACKSON & CHURCH CO. 


SAGINAW, MICH. 
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Over 100 years ago John A. Roebling made America’s first 
wire rope. Wire alone had been a useful but feeble ser- 
vant ot mankind. But, now, wire really went to work! 


The first Roebling Wire Rope was used for hauling Pennsylvania 
Canal Boats up the Portage Railway. Then, came Roebling Cable- 
ways, installed in many countries to transport construction materials 
across streams and gorges—followed by the first suspension aqueduct 
for the old Pennsylvania Canal. 


John A. Roebling’s first wire rope has made possible many of our 
modern industrial and commercial achievements .. . great suspension 
bridges from coast to coast, from the “George Washington” between 
New York and New Jersey to the “Golden Gate” Suspension Bridge 
in San Francisco—high speed elevators for skyscrapers—oil well 
drilling—mechanized mining—modern highway building—and other 
accomplishments too numerous to mention. 


Today, Roebling’s “Forward March with Wire” encompasses not 
only wire rope but a great variety of other Roebling Wire Products 
including, in part, Electric Wires and Cables, Woven Wire Fabrics, 
Cold Rolled Steel Flat Wire, and many others. 

JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, TRENTON, N. J. 
Branches in principal cities 


Export Division: 19 Rector Street, New York, N.Y., U.S. A. Cable Address: ‘‘Roebling’s’’ New York 
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ELEVATOR ROPES— 
for applications rang- 
ing from private resi- 
dence ‘'‘lifts'’ to high 
speed skyscraper ele- 
vators. 











SHOVEL ROPES—wire 
ropes for excavating 
equipment, cranes, 
hoists, and other rope- 
rigged machinery. 





WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING...STEEL AND COPPER RODS.. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS— 
for passengers, freight, 
etc., including Pat- 
ented Constam Ski- 
lifts illustrated above. 





OIL FIELD LINES—for 
rotary and cable tool 
drilling and every 





MINING ROPES — for 
shaft elevators, steam 
shovels, drag scrapers, 








and other purposes. 








other oil field use. J 





STRIP STEEL—cold 
rolled high carbon 
**flats’’ for unending 
uses from steel meas- 
uring tapes to corset 
stays. 





MARINE ROPES— 
mooring lines, haw- 
sers, hoisting rope, 
rigging, etc, 


y 








WOVEN WIRE FAB- 
RICS—from window 
screens to fine metallic 
filter cloth or coorsest 


CONTROL CORD—for 
ceroplanes. Also guy 
wire, strand, fittings, 
and electric wire and 


cable. J 














mesh sizing screens. j 








MAGNET WIRE — for 
electric motor, gener- 
ator, and coil wind- 
ings. Insulation for 
every need. 


FLAT WIRE—cold 
rolled high carbon 
steel flat wire for shoe 
shanks, clocksprings, 
heddiles, etc. 





TELEPHONE WIRE— 
bare galvanized, 
switchboard cable, 
twisted pair and par- 





ELECTRIC CABLES — 
over 60 types of elec- 
tric wires and cables 
for every purpose. 








allel, etc. ae 
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FORWARD MARCH WITH WIRE 


WIRE ROPE AND STRAND,—Preformed and Standard . .. FITTINGS . .. SUSPENSION 
BRIDGES AND CABLES...AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS...COLD ROLLED STRIP 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES... ROUND AND SHAPED WIRE... WIRE FORMS 
. HIGH AND LOW CARBON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STFELS 





DRAWN and ROLLED 
SHAPES—high or low 
carbon, for many uses 
including flexible shaft 
casings of dental 
equipment, miniature 
railroad tracks, etc. 



































Pit and Quarry Helps You 
(}perate More Profitahly 


Every issue of PIT AND QUARRY is full of information you can 


use in your business. It gives you practical ideas on every phase of 
your operations. 


To keep its readers fully informed, PIT AND QUARRY taps every 
source. Our field editors travel more than 30,000 miles a year to 
describe the processes and methods used by the outstanding plants 
making your type of product. Government activities affecting the 
field are interpreted so that you can better adjust your business to 
their regulations. Complete reports of all important conventions are 
published in PIT AND QUARRY. The new equipment and supplies 


which may make production more efficient are announced in each 
issue. 


Reading PIT AND QUARRY is like having a conference every 
month with the leading men in your industry. You don’t have to 
stir out of your chair to get information that otherwise would take 
you years to obtain by your own efforts and experience. 


The cost of this service is only $1 a year. Start your subscription at 
once by just filling and mailing the coupon below. 


Return This Coupon To-day—Start Your Subscription with the February issue 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS, 
8 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Enelosed find remittance for which enter my subscription to Pit and Quarry for 


Ll year ($1.00) ............ 00. eee eee eee eee eee ees... Starting with the February issue. (Foreign add 


$1.00 per year. ) 
My Name... 


( ompany Name ee ee i ee ee ee Ne ee TT Pe CELE TEE CELI eC CTT CCAR EES CE TET Lee tS Ee eee 


Send to (Address) 


We Produce 
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It pays to know 
what you re 






really getting ¢ 


You don't have to ‘‘guess’’ when you 
choose a Bucyrus-Erie. Complete specifica- 
tions published in fully illustrated bulletins 
covering each machine give you the facts 
— the same facts given to every prospect 
and customer. Complete crane ratings are 
shown, for example, together with infor- 
mation as to the basis on which the ratings 
are computed. You can count on obtain- 
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ing, well within the machine's capacity, 
the performance indicated by Bucyrus- 
Erie's specifications. Performance you can 
count on lets you bid jobs at a price you 
can make money on. 


Whenever you are in the market for shovel, 
dragline, crane, clamshell, dragshovel, 
skimmer, or piledriver, let us show you the 
story on what Bucyrus-Erie has to offer! 


S iG? u s.- ea e 


’ 
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EAGLE WASHERS Paooie*‘toc’ tree 





He 
builds them 


for endurance! 


He 


chooses them 








Eagle Single Spiral 
Screw Washer. Avail- 
able in Double Screw for economy! 
and Paddle Log type. 

Full range of sizes. 


"WE BOTH AGREE PERFECTLY!—You simply must have clean aggre- 


gate for good concrete.” 
enced dredge opera- 


’ . ‘ Writ i i 
os Sak Gens tine ae That's where sand and gravel producers and commercial inspectors aiak pe ee aye nmerd 
substitute for Eagle line up together. They also agree that material processed through about the EAGLE Line of prof- 
| ent. EAGLE also builds EAGLE Washers will qualify for all specifications. it-making machines, including 


nous ‘'Swintek'’ S$ ° ‘ , — 
= aaa ae These machines are backed by many years of experience in designing, 


building and installation. Patented and exclusive features assure maxi- 
mum output on an extremely low power and maintenance basis. 


EAGLE IRON WORKS Des Moines, Iowa 


Washers, Crushers, Grinders 
and Shale Planers. 


















for Making 14", 34” or Agricultural Limestone... 
THE WILLIAMS “SLUGGER’”’ CRUSHER AND PULVERIZER 
@ Handles Large Stone or Screen Rejects @ 


Rows of heavy, free swinging, fast revolving hammers, crush the material by impact until of 
proper size to pass through the grates. By reducing large rock to 144”, 34” or agricultural 
size in one operation, the “Slugger” has enabled operators to produce these sizes at a very low 


cost per ton and with small investment. Seven sizes—6 to 150 tons hourly capacity. 


The Williams Patent Crusher and Pulverizer Co. 
802 St. Louis Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 


OLOEST ANO LARGEST BUILDERS OF AS IN Raee WORLD 


PATENT CRUSHERS eae. SHREDDERS 


ALLOY No. 


A super wearing Steel developed to resist the abra- 

sion and vibration of modern screening demands. 
“CLEVELAND” SCREENS 

A wire cloth of guaranteed accuracy backed by fine 

workmanship and an effort to satisfy. 


Available in Square Mesh and Rolled Slot. A trial 
will convince you of the superiority. 2 Mesh 











AIR SEPARATORS 
ROLLER MILLS 
CRUSHERS 
GRINDERS 
SHREDDERS 








































































































.162 Ga. 


a THE CLEVELAND WIRE CLOTH & MFG. COMPANY 
574 E. 78th St. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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MANGANAL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PATENT OFFICE 
WELDING ELECTRODES 
(Bare, for D.C.: Tite-Kote, for A.C. or D.C.) 
APPLICATOR BARS 
(Round, square, flat or special shapes ) 
HOT ROLLED PLATES 
(For patching and fabricating new parts) 
CAST WEDGES BARS 


(For repointing dipper teeth ) 





SEACO Hard Sur- 
facing Electrodes 
are a recommended 
finishing layer over 
MANGANAL — al- 
lowing the under- 
lying metal to 
work-harden for 
greater resistance 
to impact and abra- 
sion. 








RIGHT — MANGA- 
NAL Applicator 
Bars for repoint- 
ing shovel dipper 
teeth. 


STULZ- SICKLES CO. 


SOLE PRODUCERS 
134-142 Lafayette St. 








Newark, N. J. 
Write for Name of Nearest Distributor 











WHEN YOU 
THINK OF 
REDUCTION 
-. THINK 
of JEFFREY 


If you want to produce a better product, and 
do it with less cost . . . we suggest you give 
Jeffrey Swing Hammer Pulverizers a try. They 
will give you dependable day-in and day-out 
service reducing limestone, shale, clay, chalk, 
marl, gypsum, phosphate rock and asbestos rock. 


Patented With a wide experience in reducing this class 
of material you can rely upon recommendations 
of Jeffrey engineers. A broad line... a 
broad service . . . reduction of material and 
operating costs. Write Jeffrey. 


Reduction Division 


THE JEFFREY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


917-99 North Fourth Street, Columbus, Ohio 





February, 1941 








DOES ae \ 


It depends upon where and how you chisel. If 
you devote your entire energies in shopping for 
price alone, you probably will find a ‘“‘cheap”’ 
rope and still be the loser. If, however, you con- 
sider the per-unit-of-use cost, you are “chiseling”’ 
wisely and constructively. 
Wickwire Spencer offers every assistance to rope 
users in producing lower rope costs. In the labo- 
ratory and mill they develop and produce better 
metal and rope that in itself gives longer life. In 
the field, trained rope experts recommend suit- 
able types of rope and suggest rope care in use 
that further reduces rope costs... yet the pur- 
chase price of Wickwire Rope is no higher. 





WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL COMPANY 


General Offices: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York City; Sales Offices 
and Warehouses: Worcester, New York, Chicago, Buffalo, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Tulsa, Chattanooga, Houston, Abilene 
Texas, Seattle. Export Sales Department: New York City 
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Fora 
Good 
Distributor 

















The “ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE ! 


~ Look For This Sign 


The distributor for top quality wire 
ropes displays this sign. He is ready 
to help you select the rope best suited 
to your requirements— and secure rec- 
ommendations from our Engineering 
Staff to save you money. r 











UNION WIRE ROPE CORPORATION 
2132 Manchester Ave. Kansas City, Mo. 
Tulsa ¢ Houston ¢ Chicago ¢ Salt Lake City 
New Orleans ¢ Monahans ¢ Portland e Ashland, Ky. 





‘/i2 ULTIMATE LOW COST WIRE ROPE” 








It's the “LAST MILE” 
for Rocks that enter the 
AMERICAN Crusher 





Write for Information 
AMERICAN Hammermills and Ringmills finish ‘em off 
quickly in reducing the most refractory rocks. “AMERI- 
CANS” are known throughout the industry for rugged- 
ness, power and sterling dependability . 


. they deliver 
10 to 100 tons per hour, with no “time-outs.” Compara- 


tively low first cost, easily installed and they operate eco- 
nomically. Product comes out uniform and cubical. 


AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 


1059 Macklind Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 











BARBER-GAEENE 


BUCKET LOADERS 
ANA 

aN YOUR COPY 

IS READY 


} 
BARBER | 
GREENE ff 

i 


Q-82 


34 JOB PHOTOGRAPHS 


The new Barber-Greene Bucket Loader Catalog 
82 shows 34 photos of B-G Loaders saving time 
and money on different types of work including: 
truck loading from stock piles, road shoulder 
leanup, top soil stripping, reclaiming, screening, 
»ading scarified base, etc. Also specifications 
and accessories. Write for your copy. 












ARBER-©@GREENE 


AURORA ‘§ 


ILLINOIS 
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wy Qu of Drlstent 
" New lor s Popular 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


44™T0 45™ STS. AT 8™ AVE. 
OUR CHOICEST ROOMS From 


1400 ROOMS each with 

Bath, Servidor, and Radio. 

* Four fine restaurants 
awarded Grand Prix 1940 

Cfd Culinary Art Exhibition. 
MARIA KRAMER 
PRESIDENT 

John L. Horgan 
Gen. Mgr. 


HOTEL EDISON 
SAME OWNERSHIP 
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IN THE CENTER OF MID-TOWN NEW YORK 


Pit and Quarry 
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ARE SCREEN CLOTH WORRIES 
DRIVING YOU CRAZY? 
































DON’T LET ‘EM. there's no need even for little 
headaches if you use the screen cloth that’s cheapest be- 
cause it lasts longer — ROBINS IMPROVED SUPER GYRALOY. 
Experimenting is expensive and every shut-down to change 
cloth means money out of your pocket. ROBINS IMPROVED 
SUPER GYRALOY Screen Cloth, unsurpassed in hardness and 
tensile strength, has long since passed the experimental 
stage. Now it's setting service records the country over. 


ROBINS CONVEYING BELT COMPANY, PASSAIC, N. J. 


NEW YORK . HILADELPHIA : TTSBURGH 
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WARREN ASPHALT PLANTS 


HOT MIX COLD MIX 


oR —— 


COMBINATION UNIT: FOR BOTH TYPES 


CAPACITY OESIGN AND ARRANGEMENT 
TO MEET 
ANY REQUIREMENTS 


Designed and Built 
By 


WARREN BROTHERS ROADS CO. 
38 MEMORIAL DRIVE 
Massachusetts 





Cambridge 





Februcry, 1941 


POINTING the WAY 
to SAVINGS and PROFITS! 


MINIMUM 
MAINTENANCE 





Re} tem aia; 


OVERALL 
EFFICIENCY 


TIMKEN MAIN 
BEARINGS 


“DUO-PLATE” 





. assured by case records from 
the world over. Typical is the 
report of the operator who kept 
careful record of the maintenance 
expense for his Gardner-Denver 
“HA” Compressor for over eight 
years. ‘““The total amount I have 
spent to keep the compressor in 
perfect repair has been only 
$24.68 per year.”’ 


... proved by actual records of 
many Gardner-Denver “HA” Com- 
pressors under all operating con- 
ditions. “After years of continuous 
service,’’ writes one user, ‘‘my 
compressor is still in perfect con- 
dition.”’ 


. assured by large valve areas 
and unrestricted air passages. Extra 
large water jackets assure cooler 
cylinders and cooler air. 


... No Gardner-Denver Class 
“HA” Compressor has ever re- 
quired replacement of its main 
bearings. 


... Air cushioned to decrease 
noise and wear. This construction 
virtually eliminates valve breakage. 


These are among the important features that enable 


Gardner-Denver “HA” Horizontal Two-Stage Air 


Compressors to operate efficiently over long 


periods, at substantial savings. Find out how an 


“HA” can reduce your operating and maintenance 


costs. For full information write today to Gardner- 
Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 


GARDNER -DENVER 


SINCE 1859 









































CROSS PERFORATED STEEL 
PLATES AND SECTIONS 


FOR VIBRATING AND ROTARY SCREENS 


MADE OF CROSS SPECIAL 
ANALYSIS STEELS 


for Longer Life 
Lower Costs 





CROSS HEXCREEN 
Gives uniform sizing 
Plus maximum capacity 























| CROSS CROSS 
_ Round Openings Square Openings 
| | for Uniform Sizing for Intermediate Capacity 














Write Today for Illustrated Literature 





CROSS ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Main Office & Mfg. Plant, Carbondale, Penna. 


Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 


for ROCK— 
SAND—GRAVEL 


Single and double roll and jaw crushers, 
hammer mills, super dry pans, steel log 
washers and scrubbers, sand drags, re- 
volving and vibrating screens, elevators, 


conveyors, dryers, jigs, hoists. Complete 

portable, semi-portable and stationary 
crushing, screen- 
ing and washing 
plants for differ- 
ent capacities of 
any materials. 





ste SAUERMAN efficiency 
= eater economy 


The above screening plant 
turns out 400 tons of 
graded aggregate per day 
and is kept supplied with 
raw material from a 
gravel bar by a 3% cu. yd. 
Sauerman Slackline 
Cableway. 





Excavating and stockpiling is simplified 
by using a SAUERMAN Drag Scraper 
or Cableway. 

These machines dig, haul and dump in 
one economical straight-line operation. 
Readily adaptable to varying digging 
conditions, they will move a given 
yardage in less time than any other 
machines of comparable price. 

Because they require but a single oper- 
ator, consume little power in operation, 
and require practically no maintenance, 
they are extremely profitable to use. 











_ Lewistown Foundry Products 
| ARE 
| 


Performance -Tested 





BUCKET ELEVATORS 
REVOLVING SCREENS © 
CRUSHERS DRY PANS 


| 





| Lewistown Foundry & Machine Co. 


Lewistown, Pa. 





Write for Catalog. 


SAUERMAN BROS., Inc. 
434 S. Clinton St. CHICAGO 


SaueruuaxLlONG RANGE MACHINES 


Here is a 3 cu. yd. Sauerman 
Scraper that delivers 2,000 
tons of gravel per day from 
hill to plant conveyor. 








LOOKING FOR USED 
EQUIPMENT? 


Refer to the list- 
ings in the Broad- 
cast Sectionin this 
issue fora wideva- 
riety of used and 
surplus machin- 


ery and supplies. 
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TTTN-eTriLlLhe 


HENDRICK MANUFACTURING Co. | 
39 Dundaff Street, Carbondale, Pa. 
Sales Offices in Principal Cities. Please Consuls 
Telaphene Directery io 














ROTARY KILNS 
GRINDING MACHINERY 


for cement, lime, ores, etc. 
wT wT VW 


F. L. SMIDTH & CO. 
60 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 








24x36 


HEAVY DUTY 
DIAMOND 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS nc 


ANUFACTURI 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA, U.S.A 





MR. QUARRY OWNER: 


Here is the answer 
to your competition... 








CONSISTENTLY i GOOD 


OPERATING 


HIGH 


PERFORMANCE fal PROFIT 


the NEW LIMESTONE 
SUPER MIAMI i CARRIER & 
MODEL SPREADER 


MANUFACTURED BY 


| BAUGHMAN MFG. CO. 





JERSEYVILLE, ILLINOIS 











12 HUSKY 
MODELS TO 
MEET YOUR 






The heavy duty features and 
many operating advantages built 
into these sturdy, powerful, fast, 
convertible shovels, Ms to 1% 
yards, will give you increased 
production at lower cost. Write 
for Catalog H-3. 


BAY CITY SHOVELS, Inc. 
Bay City, Mich. 











MILLVILLE IRON WORKS, INc. 


SAND DREDGES 
DREDGING PUMPS 
STEAM COIL DRYERS 
ROTOR DRYERS 
GRAVEL SCREENING PLANTS 


MILLVILLE, N. J. 














Advertise your 
wants and surplus 
equipment in 











February, 1941 





W-I-D-E 
Crushing Range 
of DAY Swing 


Hammer 


Pulverizers 
...makes one machine 
serve the purpose of 
two or more other 
types of crushers. The 
toughest crushing 
jobs are “All in a 
DAY’S work.” 








Write for Bulletin. 


Rrooks EQUIPMENT & MFG. CO 
KNOXVILLE TENNESSEE 
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cooks 


the CONCRETE 
MANUFACTURER 


for 


Concrete Industries Yearbook. 
80 pages. Contains two chapters— 
Concrete Units” and ‘‘Ready-Mixed 
Concrete.”’ The section on “‘Concrete 
Units’ completely covers the manufac- 
ture and merchandising of concrete- 
masonry units as well as pipe, tile, 
burial vaults, ornamentals, etc. The 
‘Ready-Mixed Concrete”’ section cov- 
ers the economics of the industry and 
deals with both popular methods of 
manufacture—central mixing, and cen- 
tral proportioning with mixing en- 
route. Plant design, operation, mixing 
and delivery control, supervision and 
1dministration are adequately covered, 
as is lime-putty. 


Pit and Quarry Handbook (in- 
luding the Directory of Cement, Gyp- 
sum, Lime Sand, Gravel and Crushed- 
Stone Plants). 792 pages, 814 x 11%, 
147 ill., 39 charts, 94 tables, cloth. 
Complete, concise and conveniently 
arranged technical reference work on 
ull phases of designing, operating and 
maintaining non-metallic-mineral pro- 
lucing and manufacturing plants (ce- 
ment, lime, gypsum, sand-and-gravel, 
rushed-stone, aggregates-bituminizing 
oncrete products and ready-mixed- 
oncrete). Accepted the world over as 
the standard authority. 


Pit and Quarry Directory. (The 
Directory Section of the Handbook, 
published separately). Complete al- 
phabetical and geographical lists of 


Concrete Practice. 


non-metallic-mineral producing and 
manufacturing companies and their 
plants. 254 pages, 814 x 11%, paper. 


Concrete Engineers’ Handbook. 


By George A. Hool and Nathan C. 
Johnson. 800 pages. A compact refer- 
ence book containing tables, form- 
ulas and data on plain and reinforced 
concrete. The standard authority for 
concrete engineers and should find a 
place in the library of every concrete- 
products and ready-mixed operator. 


Basic Principles of Concrete 


Making. By Franklin R. MeMil- 
lan. 99 pages. Mr. McMillan, who is 
director of research for the Portland 
Cement Association, undertakes a 
thorough, understandable discussion of 
the principles underlying efficient con- 
crete mixing — a subject which many 
operators can profitably study. 


By George A. 
Hool and H. E. Pulver. 369 pages. A 
simple, practical explanation of the 
best practices in the proportioning, 
mixing and placing of concrete; in the 
inspection and testing of concrete; in 
concrete construction methods, and in 
making estimates for concrete jobs. 


Concrete Costs. By Frederick W. 


Taylor and Sanford E. Thompson. 709 
pages, cloth. A comprehensive work 
covering the various factors which en- 
ter into the cost of concrete work. An 





invaluable reference book for the pro- 
ducer, contractor or engineer. 


Concrete Work. By William K. 
Hatt and Walter C. Voss. (Two 
volumes) Vol. 1, 451 pages, is a 
book to aid the self-development of 
workers in concrete and deals with 
plans, specifications, details and pre- 
cast concrete. Vol. 2, 206 pages, con- 
tains 97 job sheets devised to uncover 
the fundamental principles and opera- 
tions of computing, selection of mate- 
tials, mixing and placing concrete, up- 
on which most of the applications of 
concrete are founded. 


Public Relations—a Handbook of 


Publicity. By John C. Long. 
248 pages. Although on the general 
field of publicity and public relations, 
this book will help the concrete-pro- 
ducts and ready-mixed-concrete opera- 
tor gain publicity for his product by 
pointing out the ways and means for 
developing such publicity through his 
local newspaper. 


Concrete Designers’ Manual. 
By George A. Hool and Charles 5S. 
Whitney. 327 pages. Contains tables 
and diagrams for the design of slabs, 
beams, columns, etc. Rulings pertain- 
ing to design and working stresses are 
also covered. 


Plain Concrete. By Edward E. 
Bauer. 364 pages. A detailed discussion 
of the production of concrete, cover- 
ing every step from the selection and 
preparation of materials to placing, 
finishing and curing. Special emphasis 
is given to facts useful in the prepara- 
tion of specifications and in testing 
concrete materials and finished con- 
crete. Contains instructions for the 
performance of laboratory tests on 
materials and cured concrete. 


Reinforced Concrete and 


Masonry Structures. 722 
pages. The work of 14 specialists, this 
book offers a practical and detailed 
discussion of every important element 
entering into the design and construc- 


tion of concrete and masonry struc- 
tures. 


“SSS Se eee eee eee ee es ORDER BLANK s«#e2e ee eeeee8e88e8e808828== 


Book Department, Pit and Quarry Publications, 538 S. Clark St., Chicago 


Enclosed find remittance for $..... 


Concrete Industries Yearbook 


Concrete Engineer’s Handbook. . 
Basic Principles of Concrete Making... 
Concrete Practice 
Concrete Costs. . 


Your Name.... 


Firm Name. 
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Pit and Quarry Handbook (including Directory)... . [_] 
Pit and Quarry Directory (published separately) . .C) 10. 
oO 
CL) 


pO Tete ne []$1.00 Concrete Work......................Vol. 1..... (} 4.00 
10.00 Concrete Work...................... Vol. 2.........L) 2.00 
0.00 Public Relations—a Handbook of Publicity......... L} 3.00 
6.00 Concrete Designers’ Manual..................... -L) 4.00 

“xe ee ot Ek ae ge bm So 4 L} 4.00 

siete back ([} 3.00 Reinforced Concrete and Masonry Structures.......{.| 6.00 

ee oe [} 5.00 

Se Sha ee Title ee ee eee 

EEN A a Address 


Pit and Quarry 
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GET READY FOR A BIG SEASON 


WE CAN COMPLETELY EQUIP YOUR PLANT. SEND FOR STOCK LIST. 


SECTION 


























QUIPMENT 


PHILADELPHIA— 
1505 Race St. 
Phone: Rittenhouse 4664 








GEORGE ‘42nd St. 


HAISS & Rider 

MFG. CO.. Ave. 
Inc, New York 
— 


FACTORY REBUILT CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 
1—Haiss % Yd. Rehandling Bucket, Power Wheel 
type. weight 2400 Pounds 
1—Haiss % Yard Narrow type Digging Bucket with 
teeth, weight 3000 Pounds 


1—Haiss % Yard Digging Bucket with teeth, weight 
1000 Pounds 


FACTORY REBUILT TRUCK LOADERS 


1—-Haiss Model 75, 3 Yard a minute loader, factory 
rebuilt, cats, Waukesha Engine, carries new ma 
chine guarantee 


AIR COMPRESSORS CRUSHERS 
Portable and stationary, 7 with ROCK DRILLS 5—< ratory crushers: 1—No,. 5 on. 
elec. or gas power, sizes from 20 ° rf almers; 1—No. 5 Austin; 1—No. 
cu. ft, to-1,000 cu. ft. With any style mounting, wagon column or tripod Gates: L-No. 3 McCully; 1—No. 0 
23—ingerscil Rand Models X71, weiss 220 Ibs.; S-70, Weht. 185 lbs.; R72, McC 
SINS ¢ : -12 ht. 175 Ibs. for 114” st — uti —-* 10—Jaw “Crushers: 3—15x36” Universal; 
—1-150-ton age 3 comp., 1-120 Ve 4 oe = 4 
ton Blaw-Kn 4 comp.; the fol- 10—Sullivan Modeis FG-3, Weht. 250 Ibs. for 1142” steel; Mod. TJ-10, 1—15x36 a es a vd oye x26" 
lowing 2 pace 2-118-ton Blaw Weht. 161 Ibs. for 114” steel, Champion; 1—12 2—10x 
Knox, 1-117-ton Blaw-Knox, 2-72- 4—Gardner Denver Model 17, Wet. 180 Ibs. for 114” steel, a, ao Bde bao 
q smi ° oh . 
png mg 1- 1 ng - JACK HAMMERS 1—Set of Allis-Chalmers, smooth type 
1-35-ton Blaw-Knox, 2-30-ton John- rt ae ac wt —y for . " and v8 Sieet—Eae. Rand Models 849, im R23 crushing rolls, 42x16” 
son. saraner envet Ol 37 ane . Also riveting and chipping ham- 
mers, Paving breakers, drills and reamers, grinders, etc, DREDGE PUMPS 
CRANES, DRAGLINES & tae gg Me gre 
orris heavy duty D.¢ to 100 
SHOVELS 1—Industrial Brownhoist Model D.C., 15- 1—Thew, %4 yd. Gasoline Shovel with H.P. double-single steam engine 
1—Link-Belt, K-55, Serial No. 1698, 70’ ton cap. with 40’ boom iq yd. shovel front and 40’ crane 1—6” Morris direct connected to 40 
boom, 2 yd. bucket, also have 2 yd 1—Link-Belt, Model K-42, Serial No. boom. Serial No. 2801. H.P, Elect. Motor. 
shovel attachment. 1265, 5’ boom, 1% yd. bucket 1—P&H, 34 yd. Gasoline Crane with 40 1 + pa P , Srtven: w4 Morris Mang anese 
1—Link-Belt K-48, Serial No. 1728 wit! also 1 yd. trench hoe attachment or boom. Serial No. 1834, 1 1—8 1—6”, Cataract 
: a! a | Ah ’ _ . 14 yd. shovel front. 1—Koehring Model 301, Serial No. 544, cont. ' ump ad 
—~Northwest odel 5, Serial No, 3572 3 Northwest Model 105, ial Nos 40’ boom 3%4 yd. bucket. 
with 50’ boom, 114 yd.; also pull , 556, 205 3, 1645, 407 Hes 1 yd. 1—Northwest No. 2 crane, new 1937 LOCOMOTIVES 
shovel 114 yd. and bucket with one shovel attachment. with 40’ boom, 14—Electric and gas power Std, 36 
3—Northwest Model 4, Serial Nos 1—Bucyrus-Erie Model 1035, Ser. No. 1—Byers Bearcat ‘Model a7 Serial No and 24” ga 1-12 ton Plymouth, 
3441, 3445, 3495 with 40’ boom 11034, 50’ boom with 1 yd, bucket 5280, 30’ boom, le c sw., We yd. Std, Ga 1-7-ton Plymouth 4-7-ton 
1 yd.; also 1-yd. pull shovel 2—Osgood Heavy Duty, Serial No. 2069 bucket. Whitcomb, 1-6-ton Brookville, 1-6 
1—Northwest Model 104, Serial No. and No. 2087, 40’ boom, 1 yd. i—Erie Steam Crane & Shovel with 40/ ton Whitcomb, 2-4-ton Vulcan, 2-4- 
2079, , m, \% yd. bucket bucket and with 1 yd. shovel attach ow boom, with or without 34 yd. ton Whitcomb, 1-31¢9-ton Plymouth 
with 1 yd. shovel attachment. ment. ovel front 1-3-ton Whitcomb 


PLEASE SEND FOR COMPLETE STOCK LIST 













ORPORATION OF MERICA 


CHICAGO—1160 So. Washtenaw yg age 
Ave. Phone Nevada 2400 Federal 2000 


SURPLUS EQUIPMENT CONCRETE PLANTS— 


CRANES EQUIPMENT 








Jas , ’ Ready-mixed concrete batching plant, 5 compts., 

3 4 ion ord "Toco ata Ge. ao “~ sagregetes. 750 bbls ea —— 
—{ 1 Type ” Ge. weigh batcher, full electric or manual contro 
hes Men Bee Be ate. Ge. 225 tons, 4 compt. bin, weigh batcher 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT Aggregate bin, 3 compt., 110 tons, weigh batcher 
3—300 KW GE Roty. Conv. Butler 250 bbl. cement bin, electric, interlocking 
1—300 KW GE Switchgear 100 ton B.K. 3 compt. aggregate bin, weigh batcher 
3—300 KW GE Trans. 200 ton rock storage bin, steel, heavy construction 
1—150 KW Syn. Conv. Fuller Kinyon bulk cement unloader, portable 
15, 25 & 30 HI’, GE, Type KT, 900 RPM Motors Fuller C40 rotary air compressor, electric 


Jaeger Lakewood 2 yd. concrete mixer, electric 


HOISTS Smith 1 yd, tilting mixer, electric 


1—tv HP Sauerman I’TE Ransome 1 yd. mixer, electric, practically new 
1—37 HP Natl. S.D. 48x42. Barber-Greene 24” reciprocating feeder 
41—15 to 45 HP Tuggers. BUCKETS—STONE SKIPS 


22—-Steel stone skips, 2 to 3 yds 
LOCOMOTIVES 1 yd. heavy duty Blaw Knox, digging, clamshell 
l 


1—4 ton 36” Ga. Elec. Goodman. % yd. heavy duty Blaw Knox, digging, clamshell 








FOR SALE 


New and Reconditioned Machinery 
—Jaw Crushers— Rolls— Gears — 
Pinions—Elevator Cups—Spouting 
Pulleys — Boxes — Etc. Attractive 
prices. 


WEBB CITY & CARTERVILLE F & M 
WORKS 
Webb City, Missouri 








FOR SALE 


Used Equipment 

12’x12’x20’ High oversize hopper, sloping grizzly 
20’ and 32’ Lee ll ee 
30”x10’ shaker 
Model No. U- 0. Allis- Chalmers Engine 
60”x20’ Revolving Screen—structural frame, portable. 
10”x20” Diamond Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher. 
10”x36” Diamond Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher. 
15”x36” Diamond Roller Bearing Jaw Crusher. 
a — Portable Conveyor, Pneumatic Tires, LeRoi 

ungine. 





New Equipment 
9”x16” Diamond bronze bearing jaw crusher, mount 
ed on truck with 15—20 HP engine. 
2—10x20 Portable crushing and elevating plants 
No. 20 Diamond Portable Crushing & Screening Plant. 
2—30 cu. yd.—3 compartment Jack leg bins, 
15”x24” Diamond Jaw Crusher. 
Special Prices for Quick Sale 


DIAMOND IRON WORKS, INC., AND 
MAHR MANUFACTURING COMPANY DIV. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


iI—5 ton 36” Ga. Elec. Goodman 1 yd. Hayward clamshell, rehandling 
50 ton Std. Ga. Baldwins. % yd. Haiss rehandling, clamshell 
1—60 ton Std. Ga. Amer. 1 yd Hayward orange peel, 4 leaf 
2—77 ton Std. Ga. Baldwins % yd. Hayward orange peel, 3 leaf 
1—80 ton Std. Ga. Baldwins. SHOVELS—CRANES 
60 ton Std. Ga. Baldwins. 2—Marion Diesel shovels, 1% yd, caj 
No. 50 Bucyrus Erie steam shovel, 2 yds. cay 
PUMPS Marion Model 32 steam shovel, 1% yd. cap 
1—1000 GPM 325’ Hd. Cent. Bucyrus Erie electric tunnel shovel, 1 yd. cap 
4—4” Dorrco Diaphragm. Northwest 1 yd. comb, shovel-crane, gas 
BOILER: steam Hitg. 2200 sq. ft. Industrial loco. crane, steam, 25 ton 
BUCKET ELEVATORS: steel 320 ton cap. Northwest Model 18 truck crane, new 1938 
COMPRESSORS: Imp. 10, 2 stage with motor. TRACTORS 
CONVEYORS: Goodman A & B shaker. RD-8 Caterpillar, with bulldozer 
CRUSHER: 2’ Coarse Cone Std. Id. RD-7 Caterpillar, with bulldozer 
GOLD MACHINE: Ainley 4 Bowl. Allis-Chalmers Model 35, with bulldozer 
oa. RB | _ Vo Caterpillar Model 30, with L.P. bulldozer 
3 3% yd. Diesel on Cats. 
SPREADER PLOW: Bucyrus Std. Ga. Class 50 — ee 
TRACK SCALE: 28’ Rail 200,000 Ib. Cap 2—Whiteomb 4% oo se ried use 
RACKSHIFTER: Std, Ga, Model N. [cir ae ten. Weed. ae eee 
TRUCKS: 3 ~ Ton Mack Diesel S 3 yd V type 36” ga side dump on 
ump, 5,000 ft. A.S.C.E. 80 Ib. No. 1 relayer rail, 
WAGON, CRAWLER: a Oy dump, 1 CRUSHERS 
WATER TANK: 10,000 Gal. Steel. Gyratory crushers: K.V.S. 30, 37-S, 49: Telsmith 
32, 8A, 8B; Traylor 8”; McCully 13”, i 
BUTLER BROTHERS Jaw: 6x12, 9x16, 10x20, 12x26, 13x30, 15x30, 16x32, 
6x48, 48x60 
Producers of Iron Ore RICHARD P. WALSH CoO. 
137 East 8th St. St. Paul, Minn. 30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 





—as 
Jaw Crushers—4”x8” up to 66”x84”. 


Crushing Rolls—16”x10” up to 54”x24” FOR RENT or SALE 


Gyratory Crushers—No. 3 up to Mammoth 


Ring Roll Mills—No. 0, No. 1, No. 1% and 1--1% Yard Model No. 6, Northwest Drag Line 
No. 2. 2—1% Yard Lima Shovels 

Swing Hammer Mills. 1—1% Yard Bueyrus-Erie Shovel 

Rotary Fine Crushers—No. 0, No. 1, No. 1% 1—% Yard, No. 301 Koehring, Combination Drag 
and No. 2. Line & Shovel 

Direct Heat Rotary Dryers—3%’x25’, 4x30’, 1—% Yard, Combination Thew Drag Line & Shovel 
5’x30’, 5%%4'x40’, 6’x50’, 7 x50’ and 8’x50’. 1—Model 3-W Bucyrus Monighan Walker Excavator 

~— indirect heat Dryers—5’'x30’' and 8%’x 8—Caterpillar Tractors 

S—Carryall 

Coment Kilns—3’ up to 8’ diameter. 10—3 Yard International Dump Trucks 

Hardinge, Marcy & Fuller-Lehigh Mills. 1--White Truck 

Raymond Mills—No.00,No.0,No.1, No. 2 Roll. 1—25 Ton Low Bed Machinery Trailer 

2—6’x12’ and 1—4’x10’ rod mills. 1—460 Cubic Ft., Diesel Driven Air Compressor 

Tube—Rod and Ball Mills—3’ to 6’ diameter All in A-1 Condition, and ready to g 

Vibrating Screens—aAir Separators. Cesauiete Information. Prices and Tem 

1—4’x4’ and 8’x6’ ball mills. iid: easiest 5g . o 


New Dryers built for all BRODERICK & GORDON 
W. P. HEINEKEN 3901 Medford St., Los Angeles, Calif. 














FOR SALE 


1——Lima-101 series, 11/4 yd. crane, 40 ft. box 

boom. 
1—Allis-Chalmers No. 6 Gyratory Crusher. 
1——-%, yd. Mead-Morrison clamshell bucket. 
i——Kennedy-Van Saun 4’ x 8’ 4 Deck Vibrating 

Screen. 
%—Electric motors, 550 V.—5 to 40 H.P 

J. F. FITZPATRICK, INC. 
- 0. Box 329 

Worcester Massachusetts 





277 Fulton St., N. Y. Tel.: Barclay 7-7298 
ee 
COMPLETE STONE CRUSHING 


or 
SAND and GRAVEL PROCESSING SERVICES 
available on tonnage basis 
We will install NEW, MODERN portable or semi-portable plant in any practical location. 
Capacities 100 to 150 tons of stone per hour or 150 to 200 tons of sand and gravel per hour. 
Estimates Furnished Without Obligation 


Address 
CONTRACTORS SERVICE CORP. Box 579, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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FOR SALE 


n 4-Wheel Saddle 
ctive power of 12,400 Ibs. 


Tank Switching Locomotive in excellent 
Available for 


condition 


immediate inspection and 


t wich quotations gladly furnished. 


RAILWAY ACCESSORIES COMPANY 


3408 CAREW TOWER 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 





2409.0\ sECTION 





SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 
We Offer 


1—Ohio, Type G, 35 Ton Steam Locomotive Crane, 
No. 3926 Bucket Operating. 

1—American 30-Ton Locomotive Crane, 55’ Boom. 

1—Brownhoist 15-Ton Locomotive Crane, No. 8332. 

1—Lorain 77—1% Yd. Diesel Shovel—Dragline, No. 
5570, new 1937. 

1—Link-Belt K-55, 2 Yd. Dragline, Gas. 

1—Plymouth 18-Ton Standard Gauge, Gas Locomo 


tive. 





SPECIAL 
23-—C. P. No. 5 Drifters, Complete with Shells 
and Screws—$65.00 each. 
Money Back Guarantee. 











2—Vlymouth 8 Ton, Standard Gauge Gas Locomo 


tives. 
1—Whitcomb 6 Ton, 24” Gauge Gas Locomotive 
1—Terry 25 Ton Steel Stiff Leg Derrick 3 line, {0’ 
Boom. 


1—Flory 10x12, 3-Drum Steam Hoist with Separate 
Swinger and Banked Levers. 
1—Ingersoll-Rand XL, 420’ Actual Capacity Portable 
Compressor, Like New, Cheap. 
1—Chicago-Pneumatic 664’ Diesel Compressor 
7—Hayward 1—1%—2 Yard Rehandling Buckets 
Many Other Units. What Do You Need? 


CHARLES DREIFUS 
Widener Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rittenhouse 7750 











GASOLINE LOCOMOTIVES 


| 


| 


12-ton 
rauge, 


Davenport, standard 
gasoline locomotive pow- 
ered by 4-cylinder Le Roi Engine, 
ymplete with electric starter, full 
teel cab, straight and automatic 
r brakes. MCB couplers. Re- 
uilt. Excellent Condition. 


ATLANTIC 


EQUIPMENT CORP. 


1—8-ton Vulcan, standard gauge, 
gasoline driven locomotive; pow- 
ered by heavy duty four-cylinder 
engine; used less than 100 hours, 
fitted with Lincoln pin couplers. 
Complete and in excellent condi- 
tion. 


SOTH AND GRAYS AVE. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Tel. Evergreen 6363 


ELECTRIC HOISTING ENGINES 
DOUBLE DRUM 


i1—Lambert with 30 HP 3 Phase Motor. 
1 Lidewrdient with Sudiaentent op- 

erating winch heads. With 100 HP 
3 Phase Motor. 


1—-Lidgerwood with Dual Safety 
Brakes. With 100 HP 3 Phase 
tor. 


PHILADELPHIA TRANSFORMER CO. 
2829 Cedar Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foot 
Mo- 











menailt Equipment 


WNING Model 8-DT, 20 Ton 8- 
er Locomotive Crane. 


LN 8 ton Std. Ga. gas locomo- 


WIN 58 ton 6 wheel switcher, 
cyl. Walscheart valve gear. 


NPORT 22 ton 4-wheel Saddle 
Cyl. 11x16 
Model 330, %, Yd. Dragline. 


MOUTH 12 Ton 36” Ga. 

motive; Hand Brakes. 
VNHOIST Model 4, 20 Ton §8- 
heel Locomotive Crane. 
y M‘ U 


Gasoline 


TH Model FL, 24” Ga. Gaso- 
comotive, 
VHITCOMB Model CS-4, 4% Ton, 


tauge Gasoline Locomotive. 


RING Model No. 1, % Yard 


b. Shovel, Crane & Dragline. 
Model 206, % Yd. Comb. Crane & 
ine: 38’ Boom. 
Model DHG, 40 h.p. Gasoline 
Drum Hoist: on 4 Steel 


Write for Complete List 


SOUTHERN p< -4 & EQU IPMENT 


COMPANY 


Plant & General Offices 
Atlanta, Georgia 


LOCOMOTIVES 
SHOVELS—CRANES 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES 


1—80 Ton American 0-6-0 Switcher 
1—75 Ton Baldwin 0-6-0 Switcher 
2—40 Ton American Saddle Tanks 
1—38 Ton Vulcan Saddle Tank 
1—38 Ton Porter Saddle Tank 


2—25 Ton Plymouth Gasoline 
STANDARD GAUGE—RECONDITIONED 





1—Marion 480 Combination Steam Shovel & 
Crane 


1—52-B Bucyrus Dragline Atlas Imperial Die- 
sel Engine—70 ft. Boom 


1—25 Ton Browning 8-C Steam Locomotive 
Crane 


Birmingham Rail & Locomotive Co. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 





PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 


1—48” Symons Horizontal Disc Crusher (Nordberg 
Mfg. Co.), ye yw overhauled, rated $i'b00.6 pects 
1” product, 45-60 T.P.H 

1—8” Allis-Chalmers Style N_ Gyratory ome 
No. 1715, like new; used only one season. Man- 
anese fitted, non- -choking concaves, smooth head 
or fine crushing, extra head for coarse crush- 
ing $850.00 


1—No. .. Allis-Chalmers Gyratory Crusher, manga- 
WD. TE vcd oc cctasasecccccesaseass $250.00 


\—Allis-Chalmers Eccentric with manganese steel 


gear for No. 5 style K crusher, like new. .$150.00 
1—80”x16” Wis, Foundry Crushing Rolls... $450.00 
1—24"x14”" Wis. Foundry Crushing Rolls. ..$275.00 


ar Vibrating Screens, Bucket Elevators, Sand 
lassifiers, Electric and Gasoline Motors, 2”, 3”, 
8" Seif-priming centrifugal pumps with 
line motors: 1%”, 3”, 8”, 4%, 6” centri ugal 
pumps with “electric motors. 
1—Portable Air Compressor, on pneumatic tired 
wheels, 160 c.f.m, actual air. 
1—Portable Air Compressor, on pneumatic tired 
wheels, 105 c.f.m. actual air. 
Above compressors are like new, have been 
used only a few months. 
1—Link-Belt Shovel Boom Assembly with 1 yard 
Amsco dipper, ee condition, will fit models 
Kl, K2, KS5, 
1—Northwest * vow Shovel Boom Assembiy for 
Model 104-105. 


— % yard Shovel Boom Assembly for Model 


LIPPMANN ENGINEERING WORKS 
4603 W. Mitehell Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








| 
| 
| 


' 
i 
/ 
j 
| 
| 
] 
i 
| 


74 Central Ave., 


SHOVELS—CRANES 


79 Diesel Shovel and Crane, new late 
yd. new 50’ crane boom, slightly 


new 

1 l-yd. Gas Shovel cheap. 

cap. Browning Electric Crane 40’ Bm. 
lruck-Crane solid tires. 


est Backhoe attachment, first class 


GREY STEEL PRODUCTS CO., INC. 
Glen Rock, N. J. 
Tel. Ridgewood 6-2275 





DRAGLINES—TRACTORS, ETC. 


1—Northwe - No, 7 with 50 ft., boom, cap. 134 yd. 
Like Nev 

1—Northwest 114 to 112 yd., 50 ft., boom, good 
shape 

1—Bucyris 11 yd. Atlas Diesel. Fine shape. 

5 -Ch., and , Caterpillar tractors. Models ‘‘LO,”’ 
ope and **50 


men’ other equipment of all kinds, 


ENNOLDS EQUIPMENT Co. 


13913 So. Natated St. Chicago, tll. 





FOR SALE 


a yd. Unit shovel, gas. caterpillar, full 
SOVOSUEE 20068 0 bee ee Oe 0 0.5.00 0.0 .«+- $1000.00 

1 yd. Koe hring, gas. caterpillar full re- 
WEE gn vesoas dicket ep pata ss a * 

Complete 18x36 roller Bearing U niversal 
Jaw Crushing plant, Double 
brating screens, etc. 


2500.00 


Rolls, 


Complete 1% . Sauerman Drag Scraper, 
Case tractor, Samson double drum hoist, 
CRC, cecceee esse essere rsessssesese . 600.00 


GEORGE KENNEY 
2136 Jefferson St. Kansas City, Mo. 











DEPENDABLE USED MACHINES 


15x36 roller bearing jaw crusher. 
110 ft. compressor on Chev. truck. 
Universal truck crane on Mack truck 
ge rage 105 dragline. 

yd. Kiesler bucket, rebuilt. 
Anic. Chalmers 35 with bulldozer. 

TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT Co. 

433 S. Jefferson St., Chicago 
Branch: P. O. Box 832, Springfield, ti!. 











FOR SALE 


Marion 450 gas electric drag line machine equipped 
with drag line and clam shell buckets, 50 foot boom 
Excellent condition. Late shop mumber Priced to 
move, 

Send replies to 
BOX 208 

PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Ill. 
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bell heads and new concaves. 


and in splendid condition. 
Adamson, double deck. 


175 H.P. motor. 


Bros. Lime Separator. 





1 


1—8'x125' Reeves Bros. Rotary Kiln. 
2—8’x80’ and 6’x80’ Kilns, both Vulean Iron Works. Excellent construction 


Your IMPERATIVE NEEDS 
Can Be Met with the Consolidated BIG FOUR 





SOME SPECIAL ITEMS 


1—30” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully Gyratory Crusher, also 20” Traylor 
“Bulldog,” 36” Gates “N,” 30” Kennedy with motor. 
2—10” and 6” Allis-Chalmers Superior McCully Reduction Crushers, with 


1—5’x10’ Allis-Chalmers 2-deck Vibrating Screen, also 2—4’x8’ Stephens- 
3—8'x72” Hardinge Conical Ball or Pebble Mills, also 8’x30” iron lined, with 
3—700 CFM Worthington Type V-6 Air Compressors, 100-lb. each twin unit 


with 200 H.P. 3/60/440 volt motor, direct connected both ends. 
1—Lime Hydrator, Weber type, Arnold & Wiegle 


with No. 1 Raymond 





5-roll Raymond low side Separator, with oil journals. Also one Raymond 
Single Whizzer for attaching to 4 or 5-roll mill. 


(1) Large Selection of 
Machinery in our 
Newark, N. J., Shops 
and from many other 
points in the U. S. 


(2) Country-wide Cov- 
erage 


(3) Experienced Staff 


(4) Substantial Savings 
—Always 





low prices: 


discharge. 
3—Rotary Kilns; 6’x120’, 6’x60’. 





1—5’x10’ Bonnot Ball Mill, steel lining, peripheral 


1—6’x60’ Direct Heat Rotary Dryer. 
1—5’x22’ Bonnot Tube Mill, silex lined. 


We have sold most of the equipment from the Castalia Portland Cement Plant in Castalia, 
Ohio, 60 miles from Cleveland. The following is still available for immediate shipment, at 


2—5’x27’' Tube 


motors. 


2-18 ton Steam 


36” ga. 


Mills, silex lined, with 200 H.P. 


Locomotives, Vulcan and Porter, 








Our 


Send for latest crushing "News" listing other sizes of Jaw, Gyratory and Roll Crushers; Gyratory Finishing 
Crushers, Shovels, Cranes and Draglines; Locomotives; Vibrating Screens; Elevators; Conveyors; Pulverizers; 
Ball, Tube and Rod Mills; Filters; Air Classifiers; Dorr Classifiers; Air Compressors, etc. 


CONSOLIDATED PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


17-19 PARK ROW 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Shops at Newark, N. J., cover eight acres. 














MARION 450—11 YD. SHOVEL- 
DRAGLINE COMBINATION 


This Machine is in very Good 
Operating Condition. Ready for 
Immediate Shipment. Subject to 
Inspection. 


22 Ft. Standard Shovel Boom. 15 
Foot Standard Dipper Stick. 1% 
yard Manganese Dipper Secondary 
Drum and Spider and Dragline At- 
tachment. Six Cylinder Buda Gaso- 
line Engine with Three Electric Mo- 
tors for Hoist-Swing-Travel. 40) 
Foot Two Piece Dragline Boom and 
Fairlead. Standard Crawler. 

Price $5,500.00 F.O.B. Detroit, 
Michigan. Shipment Now. 


W. H. ANDERSON 
EQUIPMENT CoO., INC. 
47 Seven Mile Road, Detroit, Mich. 








FOR SALE 


1, Yd. Electric Slackline Cableway. 

Yd. Electric Slackline Cableway. 

Yd. Osgood Crane Gas Crawler. 

Yd. P&H Shovel and Backhoe. 

i. Link-Belt Crane. 

i. Osgood Crane and Shovel. 

1, Yd. General Crane and Shovel. 

1 Yd. P&H Crane and Backhoe. 

% Ton Gas Std. Gauge Locomotive. 

12 Ton Gas Std. Gauge Locomotive. 

5 Ton Gas 36” Gauge Locomotive. 

5 Ton Austin Gas Tandem Roller. 

10 Ton Bflo-Spgfid. 3W Steam Roller. 

No. 4 Gas Keystone Half Crawler 24” and 
18” Ditchers & Skimmer Scoop Bucket. 

6” Vertical Electric Submerged Pump. 

1” Jaeger Sure Prime Gas Pump. 

214 ton &” E. C. & B. Pipe Threading Ma- 
chine. 

150 Ton R.R. Track Scales. 

Storage Tanks, Boilers, Motors, Power 

Units. All Kinds of Equipment. 


THE T. J. LANE CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 








32’ steel derricks. 


L. B. SMITH, Inc. 
Camp Hill, Pa. 





Immediate shipment 


PEDIGREED STOCK 


2—Bucyrus-Armstrong Model 26T 6” well drills, new condition, with 4 cyl. Le Roi engines, 
Will handle 1600 lbs. of tools and 4” to 8” bits. 


Suburb of Harrisburg 
Harrisburg 7331 








Bucket Elevators: Enclosed-Continuous-Spaced 24x60” 
20°x40’, 16°x60’, 14°x50’, 14°x32’, 12°x35’, 10x35” 
87x32’, 5°x32’, 5°x14’. 

Jaw Crushers: 10°x4", 15°x9", 16°x9”", 18x12", 20"x12”, 
36"x24", 36"x28", 

Gyratory Crushers: No. 36 Kennedy, 8” Traylor, and 
6-A Telsmith. 

Screens: Vibrating and Revolving: 

12 Tyler Hummer Vibrating, with V-16 Heads 
120 New Hummer Ton-Cap 3x5 and 4x5 Wire Cloth 
3x5 I-deck Multirap Vibrating, with Washer. 
3x8 I-deck Link-Belt Vibr., with Feed Gate. 

4x8 2~leck Robins Perfex Shaking type 

31x20, 4x21 and 5x18. Revolving, on Trunnions 

Conveyors: Belt and Gravity: 
16"x20’ Jeffrey and 18x44’ B-G. Portables 
Trough and Return Idlers for 12” to 30” Belt 
150 Head and Tail Pulley Conveyor Assemblies. 
850’ Nearly New 36’-w. 6-p. rub. cov. Belt 
300’ Nearly New 30°-w. 5-p. rub. cov. Belt 
100’ of 30°-w. Gravity Rolls, 10’ Sections 
Feeders—24"x7’ Plate and 36” Apron type. 
3—Magnetic Belt Pulleys. 

Other Equipment: 

10 Centrifugal Water Pumps, Gas and Electrix 
Clamshell Buckets—34, 1, 14-yard cap 

Dragline Buckets—14, 1, 1'4-yard cap. 

Gasoline Engines—3, 7, 12, 25 and 50-hp 

l-yd. Ransome Mixer, with Waukesha Engine 
Loomis Clipper Blast Hole Drill, gasoline 

4’ x 30’ Ruggles-Cole Rotary Kiln. 

Bin Gates—18x18, 16x16, 12x12 Lever type. 


Storage and Pressure Tanks. Also Truck Scales 


Industrial Railway Equipment: 
36”-g. Whitcomb 8-ton Gasoline Locomotive 
36”-g. Plymouth 7-ton Gasoline Locomotive 
36”-g. Vulcan 4-ton Gasoline Locomotive. 
2—30" Mercury 2-ton Battery Locomotives 
8—36” Koppel Cars, 3-yard V-shaped. 
12—24” Koppel Cars, l-yard V-shaped. 
5—24” Easton Cars, 14-yard V-shaped 
12—24” Atlas Cars, }4-yard End Dump. 
1000’ of 24” Track, Curves and Switches 


G. A. UNVERZAGT, 15 Park Row, New York City 
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| POSITION WANTED 


20 years experience on com _—_ 
dragiines or shovels. Prefers 
ck quarry. gravel pit or strip arin, 
ir tools Sober, reliable. Best 
Send replies to 
BOX 204 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
Ss ¢ k St Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 


Motors and Generators, A.C. and D.C. for sale 
at attractive prices. New and Rebuilt. All 
fully guaranteed. Write for List and Prices. 
V. M. NUSSBAUM & CO. 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 








WANTED 
SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


line of cast steel specialties, Crane 


Cha sp rockets, Elevator Buckets, 
In reply advise lines you are now 
vered and previous business ex- 

BOX 202 


PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 


FOR SALE 


Quarry ™% Mile South of Hollidaysburg, Pa 100 
acres of land, large deposit of high gr ade limestone. 
1—Bell crusher, ast jaw crusher, 1l—set of ome 1— 
hammer mill, 1—ball mill, 1—air ‘oaaane SSO) 3— 
drills. —— equipned — electricity. Bin capacity 
00 to 2—lime kilns, 1—Howe scale, 1—mule, 

—questy wears, See and 8 buckets, blacksmith 
shop, barn, garage, and a six room cement house. 


City water in house and at quarry. 


CHIMNEY ROCK LIME AND STONE CO. 
142 Bedford St. Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Royal E. Burnham 


Attorney at Law 
° 
Patent and Trade-Mark 
Causes 
* 


511 Eleventh Street, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








POSITION WANTED 
ger with long experience in quarry 
rning, with thorough knowledge of 

f plant operation 





~ BOX 108 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
S. Clark St Chicago, III. 


RELAYING RAILS 


All sections new and relaying rail, spikes, bolts, 
frogs, switches, "V"' Shaped, flat and Con- 
tractors’ Cars, etc. Prices cheerfully quoted. 


M. K. FRANK 
480 Lexington Ave., 25 St. Nicholas Bidg., 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


L. H. HOFFMAN, Pres. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


HOFFMAN BROS. DRILLING COMPANY 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 

We drill for any mineral. We have more than fifty 

steam, electric and gasoline drills, adapted for any 

job. Satisfactory cores guaranteed. Our prices are 


Telephone No. 382 










right. 
Established 1902 - . ° 











eg! SALE OR LEASE 


' 

Township, Oakland Co., Mich 
el property contains good gravel 
rtions, located on a stream 
| er supply. Farm is 40 miles from 
n excellent market for sand and 
iin line railroad, Will sell or lease 

Send replies to Box 104 

IT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 

ark St Chicago, II. 





RAILS “Il Ton or 1000” 
NEW RAILS—5000 tons—All Sections—All Sizes. 
oy RAILS—25,000 tons—All Sections—All 

Sizes, practically as good as New 
ACCESSORIES—Every Track Accessory carried in 
stock—Angle and Splice Bars, Bolts, Nuts, Frogs, 
Switches, Tie Plates. 
Buy from One Source—Save Time and Money. 
"Phone, Write or W're. 
L. B. FOSTER COMPANY, Inc. 
PITTSBURGH NEW YORK CHICAGO 








WE LOOK INTO THE EARTH 


By using Diamond Core 
Drills We drill for Lime- 
stone, Gypsum, Talc, Fire 
Clay, Coal, and all other 
minerals. 

PENNSYLVANIA DRILLING CO. 

Drilling Contractors 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








| FOR SALE 


MIX CONCRETE PLANT, 1 YARD 
EXCELLENT CONDITION. 








hee CLASS USED EQUIPMENT 


30 ton « 
steam op 


ymacity AMERICAN &-wheel. 4°81” aug 


ated Locomo tive Crane, 50’ boom, ste: m 











brakes, ts, outrigerers and new Be iler 
1—10Ox12 3-drum NATIONAI Skeletor Hoist with 
61-x10 separate swinger banked levers 


SAUERMAN 50-HP 2-speed drag scraper hoist. 


F. E. BAUER, JR., CO. 


30 Church St. New York, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 


» _Allis-Chalmers 
Gyratory Crushers 
No. 8—No. 6 


M. S. Pe 
G. P. ©. Box 297 New York 
Tel. Stillwell 4-3024 




















PRICED FOR QUICK SALE 
260 IP Buekeye DIESEL Engines dir. con. 175 
kw. G.E, 2200/440/220/3/60 200 rpm AC Gen 
erators complete 
1—10 ton Milwaukee Gasoline Locomoti ve 
1 6 ton Atlas Locomot ive 220/3/60 36” ga 
1—S80 kva Fair. Morse 100 /4000/3/60 dir cou 
yé - Blerck Gas or Gavoline Engines 
and DC Motors 1 to 1000 HP 


DUQUESNE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FOR SALE 


2—12 inch Traylor Gyratory Crushers. 
P&H 206 Crane 

9 and 4 ton 36” Ga. Storage Battery Locomotives 
36” Ga. 414 yd. side Dump Cars. 

Plymouth 31% ton gasoline loco. 24” Ga. 
Worthington 350’ 100 Ibs, Compressor. 

Hoist and other Rock Drilling Equipment 


WENZEL & HENOCH CO. 
75th & Lake Michigan Chicago, tI. 


or 
1524 North 27th St. Milwaukee, Wis. 














SUBURBAN CONSTRUCTION CO. 
A Penna. 
} 
| ‘ Cap. 7 tons @ TOU’, 
| ket travel 125’. 
Others 10-55 ton 
& 2 yd cranes—drags 
i d. drag — 
| ‘ low pri 
& I loaders. 
sock to 4’°x10 
14 to 6 yd, 
sal bargain, 
VES WOOD, 53 West Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Ill. 
FOR meng ag 
| ners squirrel cage motor, 440 
| ‘ squirrel age motor 
| tPN Both motors prac- 
| ble coupler with 440 v. 
' 
| t h cable and hook for 
i 


completely over- 
rst-class and can be had very 


Omaha, Nebraska 








DIESEL ENGINES FOR QUICK SALE 


Fairbanks-Morse. 60 H.P 6 with Generator. 
{ -Caterpillar 44 H.P.. 4-cyl w in Generator 
1—Waukesha-Hesselmon 73 HP H-evl with Gen 
erator, 
1—Stover, 10 H.P l-cyvl 
1—Witte, H.P l-ey! with Generator 
1—Fairb auke- Morse Tio H.P l-cyl with Generator 
BOX 206 
PIT AND QUARRY PUBLICATIONS 
538 S. Clark St. Chicago, Illinois 








. Bins Batchers, Scales. 10 
1 Yd. Kiesler Clamshell. 


Kennedy, Traylor Gyratory Crushers. 
1 36x24” Farrell Jaw Crushers, 
I nps, all Kinds. 
creens, all types. 
Orange Peel Buckets. 
ders, Shovels, Cranes, 
banks Diesels, 1TOKW DC Generators. 
Steam Engines, with & without Gens, 
Ask for Bulletin 51 
MID CONTINENT EQUIPMENT CO 
E Pa 2290 St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


30-TON S8S/G LIMA GASOLINE, 0-4-0 SWG. LOCO. 
NEW 1931, GOOD COND. ROLLER BEARING 
Immed, Delivery. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES vos ANY 
KIND OF LOCOMOTIVE 
IRON ‘. sree, PRODUCTS, “ING. 
0 S. Brainard Ave. 
” Ghienen. Hil. 


‘Anything containing IRON or STEEL" 











FOR SALE 
No. 10 Style K Allis-Chalmers Gyratory 
Crusher. First class operating condition. Lo- 
eated Catskill, N. ¥ Plant North American 
Cement Corporation. Send inquiries to 
NORTH AMERICAN CEMENT CORP. 
1004 Baltimore Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 








FOR SALE 
SYMONS CONE CRUSHERS 
In 2’, 3’, 4/ and 512’ Sizes 
NATIONAL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Bloomington, Indiana 











t< 


750 K.W 


todel 60 gas tractors (8). 











I | yd. paving mixer, good; ($1875). 
2 yd. tilting mixers (2), elec., West. 
-B Diesel dragline, 80’ boom. 
n steam Mogul locomotive, A-1. 

on std. ga. gas locomotive, M.C.B. 
er water vheel-generator, 

60-6600 v., 60’ head, s vitchboard; West. 
& & yd. bottom dump cat wagons (18). 


H.P. marine reversible Diesel engine. 
HM. YY. SMITH CO., 828 N. B’ way, Milwaukee, Wis. 








10"xXT 


ary car Sasgen derricks, 
r buckets, 

nd 2—2 yd. end gate boxes. 
rtable compressor and air tools. 
= wrsons 31 and 40 trencher, 
bo 90 ft, boom crawler type. 
Lit k Be it K2. Write complete list 


ANDERSON & CO. 
56 E. 89th Place, Chicago, Ill. 








ft. 
2 line prevents air line freezing. 
ivan type DT44 with 600W rack. 








For Only a 


One Dollar Bill 


. You Get 12 Big Issues of Pit and Quarry with 
1. All the News of the Industry 
2. The Best Editorial Features Available 


PAY NO MORE-—Send that Dollar Now! 
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piesa ig io. 160 hg 8a $40 b 15 
H . ’ 
STEAM: 49, 310, 598, 1400 


O Skips and Battlesh 

Owen & \. 
CLAMSHELL: > 
ORANGE PEEL: ° + R&S Yas 
DRAGLINE: = 2, 2 


300 Ft. 
& 2200 Ft. 


. 2 te 6 Yds. 
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Beom. 
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+ Diesel lin 
5 Mette a SHO 

. Gas & Yd. Insley Gas. 
Gasoline. 
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nema aN 
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Gas & 7/ens Steamer. 
mer 








EHRI? 
OIL BistmibutOks: TRUCKS 
3—1000 gal. ETNYRE Mac 


RS 
46—KOPPEL 1% Yd. 24 & 30 In. Ga., V Shaped. 
15—2 Ya, 8 ¥ ¢ Ya, 26 In. Ge. | 
20—Sta. Ge. 12 Ya., 16 Ya., 30 Yd. Cap 
ALL, ROD AND TUBE. MILLS 
=e Continuous Pebble Mi!!. 


ill. 
22” HARDINGE CONICAL Ball Mill. 


No. 1 Sturtevant Ri ° 
RAYMOND Auto, Pulverizer No. 
pps iid aS. Mills No. 4, 32 & 55. 
eevee ~ RY & J on #2 3a 4. 
OND 4&4 Ft. Chaser Mil! 
SEPARATORS AND. COLLECTORS 
14 f., BS ft. and arators 
ROLL CRUSHERS 
36x60 Fairmont Si @ Roll. 
sexee Diamond Double Roll. 
4x24 & 36x16 & 36x20 Diamond Double Roll! 
CRUSHERS 


29T ARMSTRONG Well Drill. 
HOI STING ENGINES 
7 Ga eating. 15. 40. 100 H. 
17 Steam 7x10 Bignig: and 10x12. 
8 Electric 20, 4! 9. 100 & 150 HP. 


d,, 1% Yd., 2 Yd., 4 Yd. & 8 Yd. MARION 


JA 
1058. 13x7%, 14x7, 15x90, 15x10, 16x09, 16x! 
16x10. 18x11, 20x8, 20x6, 20x10, 20x12, 20x1 
26x12, 30x15, 30x dex 6x18, 36x14 
36x15. 36x09, S6x6. 38x18. 6x10, 36x24, 42x 
48x36, 60x42, 84x66 ae x 
(0x10 Gruendler Roller 
CONE & GYRATORY CRUSHERS 
18 in., 24 in., 30 in., 36 in. and 48 in. Symons Disc 
21K & 18N Allis Chalmer rs. 
4—10 TZ Traylor 4 . 
4—Nos. 5, 3 6 eo oy yratory. 
| re T-12 Bu jog Gyratory 
7" toe Ke Nos oy 4. 3, Telernicn eas 
s K—Nos. " ° ° * 
10 foe Austin Model 105. 
6. 10 & 13 Inch vepeer McCull 
K EDY: Nos. 19, 25, 27, 30. 3 “49 
16” telat ge 
7 Ft., Ft. and 3 Ft. Symons Cone. 
DRILLS 
4—SANDERSONS 14 & Loomis 44. 
tate ersoll-Rand W. Drills, FB & M2 


R. C. STANHOPE, INC. 


STANHOPE OFFERS! 


om AIR COMPRESSORS 
taetric:. st i ) eset, OP sés wiih a a 880" 50 Ft. 
1 


HAMMER MILLS 
4 Jeffreys: 24x18-A, oat <onte Ez a gence: B. 
Williams No. 1 J & No. 6 Unive 

Nos. 4, 6 a's Willams Jumbe ° 

No. 36 Am. 3 4. 

Gruendler No. 6X. 


BINS 
72 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 Compt.; also 250 ton. 
100 Ton BLAW-KNOX 2 — 


400 Bbl. Portable BUTLER Bulk Cement Bin with 
puller Full Automatic Electric Push Button Weigh 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR GENERATORS 


100 K. £ Bema? 3 /60 /2200-250-27 
150 K GEN 3 /60 /2200-250- 373° am 
200 +s w. RIDGWAY 3 /60 /2200-250-275 v., 900 rpm 
DIESEL GENERATORS 
240 K.W ¥.M. 3/60/2300 v 
300 K.W. Worthington 3760/2400 v. 
125 K.W. F.M. 250 yv, .C. 
YMOND MILL 


5 Roll High Side. 
CONVEYOR PARTS 
BELT: 1000 €0 In., 700 rt 42 In., 600 Ft. 
36 In. 600 Fi. n., 1642 Ft. 24 In., 517 Ft. 
20 In., 307 Ft is In. 1000 Ft. 14 In. '& 16 In. 
IDLERS: ' 36 In., 30 In., 94 In., 20 In., 18 In. 
Head & Tall—Pulleye—Take fer all sizes. 
teel eam n., 30 In. & 36 In. Sec- 
ons 


ROTARY DRYERS AND KE 
Ft 30 


36 In. x Ft., = 4 wy x 30 Ft., 
54 In. 20 F., 42, In. = 24 Fi 5 Ft. x 30 Ft.. 
5 Ft x 16 Ft, 5 Pt. =x 60 Ft. (6 Ft. x $0 Ft. 

Ft. 70 in. x 40 #t, 5x30 & 8x84 


Ft. 70 
Sette” Shell pa nmnd Dane 714x100, Oafias a 
10x20 Kilns. 


100 Ft. B 
GUY: 8 Ton 85 0 Ft. Boom, 
20 Ton 115 5 Fy Boom we? ‘Pon 1 109 Ft. Boom. 


STIFF ei s Ton 70 Boom, Ton 100 Ft. 
oom, 25 Ton 100 re Boom, 1s Ton 135 Ft. 
oom. 

LOCOMOTIVES 

DIESEL: Mer 8 and 15 Ton 36 & 42 In. Ga. 

GASOLINE: 3 Ton Ton Ton, 1 14 & 30 Ton 
EA on, 20 Ton, 40 Ton, 60 Ton & 80 Ton. 


3 on, 
ELECTRIC: 2 Ton, 5 Ton, 8 Ton, 17 Ton & 40 Ton. 


VIBRATING: 2x4, 3x6, 2x8, Ee. 3x5, 4x5, x8, 
4x10, 48x72," HUMMER, ROTEX, NIAGARA & 
ROBINS, LINK BELT & HURON. 

REVOLVING: 3x12, 3x16, 314x18, 3x24, 4x16, 
4x20, 4x23. 4x24, 5x30, 5x20, 6x20. 

SAND WASHERS AND CLASSIFIERS 

4 LEN BELT A-60 In, Classifiers. 

LLEN Cones 4 Ft., Ft.. 6 Ft., 8 Ft. 


Reciprocatin Feeder 
RAILROAD CARS 
12—50 Ton Cap. Battleship Gondolas. 
7—50 Ton Cap. Fiat Cars. 
SAUERMAN DEAS AND SLACKLINES 


I— % yd. Gas 
1—1 yd. El 5 vd. “en 4 yd. Blectric 
42 IN. BELT CONVEYOR 


350 Ft. Barber-Greene Sectional sa Frame Roller 
ea ACK Belt Conveyor. New 19 


JA CK HAMMERS J AND ‘DRIFTERS 
1 Worthington 169 
2 Worthington 180 Drifters 
6 Gardner-Denver 15 Jackhammers. 
5 Ingersoll-Rand Drifters S70, N75, X71, DA35 


30” 


4 
11 Ingersoll-Rand S49 Jackhammers 
. R. CK SCALE 
125 Ton 56’x 10’6” Platform 4 Section. 
WHIRLEY CRANES 
5 Clyde 75 to 100 ft. Boom, 
DIESEL UNITS 


96 H -- Waukesha Hesselman. 

2—370 H.P. Chgo. Pneu. RHA45S, 360 rpm. 

420 iH. P. Sulzer, 1000 rpm. 

600 H.P. B. & W.. 550 ERT 

CONE CRUSHERS 

Symons = 514 and 7 Ft. 
© Address: “STANEQUIP’’ New Y 

Toe Bidee 60 E. “42nd "St. New York. Nn. Y. 
Murray Hill 2-3075 or 2-3076 


BARGAIN PRICES 


RUBBER BELTING 
Transmission—Conveyor—Elevator 
“V" BELTS 
FOR 


Pumps—Crushers—Pulverizers—Etc 


RUBBER HOSE 


FOR 
AIR—-WATER—-STEAM-—ETC. 


Partial Stock List 


NEW AND HEAVY DUTY 


Conveyor and Elevator Belting 


Type Bottom 


Quantity Width Ply Cover Cover Type 
505 Ft. 36" 6 1,” Ly” Convey ct 
856 Ft. 50" 6 1,” hig” Conveyor 
458 Ft. 30” 5 Ad hig” Conveyor 

1905 Ft. 24° 5 1,” Le” Conveyor 
250 Ft. 24” 6 Lig” big” Elevator 
1298 Ft. 24° 4 4” 1” Conveyor 
250 Ft. 22” 8 lig” Lie” Elevator 
210 Ft. 22° 8 Friction Elevator 
874 Ft. 20° 5 4” iy” Conveyor 
1765 Ft. 1s" ‘ 4” le’ Conveyor 
750 Ft. 16” 4 1,” 1” Conveyor 
1509 Ft. 14” 4 Lig” Le” Conveyor 
310 Ft. 12° 6 Friction Elevator 
356 Ft. 12” 4 i 2 Conveyor 
226 Ft 10" 6 big” \e” Elevator 


We will cut any of above rolls. Advise 
desired lengths and widths and we will 
promptly quote prices. Many other sizes 
in stock for immediate shipment. 


CARLYLE RUBBER CO., Inc. 


62 Park Place New York, N.Y. 














FOR PROMPT SHIPMENT 
SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


Good Used Crushers and Pulverizers 

15x24 Blake Type Jaw Crusher 

Model K Day Lime Pulverizer (3 ton In 

No. 7 Mitts & Merrill Wood Hog 

Gruendler (20 tons per hour cast stee frame 
construction. VPulverizer good as new 

Reconditioned CRUSHING PLANT includes, 15&36 
Jaw and 30x18 Roll Crusher, Elevator, Screen, 
sin, Power Units (will sell in separate units) 
Portable LIMESTONE PULVERIZERS—46 to 7 
ton per hour,—will handle 60 Ib. Rock to Agri 
cultural dust or 15 to 18 tons per hour road 
rock each 


CRUSHER SERVICE 
Box 795, St. Louis, Mo. 


FOR SALE 


1 ; cu. yd. Sauerman Cable way dipping outfit 
complete (gasoline po. er)—Price $11 ” 

2—6 inch gravel pumps—Price $150. and $300 00 

| —-Orton erane and dragline, 47 ft. boom, very good 
condition—Price $1850.00 

2--Bear Cat Cranes, combination hoe, skimmer and 
crane——Price $800.00 each. 

2-—-Semi-trailers, flat bottom, one (1) 20 ft. $200.00; 
one (1) 27 ft. $350.00. 

1—Cletrac 40 with po ‘er take-off—Price $300.00 

1—-Portable gravel crushing plant, complete and in 
very good condition, $3000.00. 

3—65 H.P. Waukesha power units—Price $300.00 


each 
1—40 H.P. Waukesha power units—Price $200.00 
l—one (1) cu. yd. dragscraper outfit with 40 H.P 

Waukesha Motor—Price $400.00. 
1—Thomas % yd. electric hoist—Price $800.00. 
2—-36 inch rotary screens with scrubber sections 

Price $300.00 each. 
1—No. 3 Gates Gyratory crusher—Price $450.00 
1—14 x 24 Roll crusher—Price $250.00. 

IRVING BROTHERS GRAVEL Co. 
New Haven, Indiana 





FOR SALE 


Gas Producer 


R. D. Wood & Co. Type SB-I0. 
Used about 3 years. Condition good. 


AMERICAN LIME & STONE CO. 
Bellefonte, Pa. 








FOR SALE 


1—450 HP Cross Compound Steam Engine. 
1—-18”"x42” Simple Corliss Engine. 

150 HP Boilers HRT Complete. 

125 HP Scotch Marine Boiler. 

60 HP Scotch Marine Boiler. 

180 HP F.M. 3 Cyl. Belted Diesel Engine. 
23,000 Gal. 10’6”x30’ Storage Tank. 
10,000 Gal. 7’ x30’ Storage Tank. 
10,000 Gal. 5’ x40’ Storage Tank. 
Other Tanks, Boilers, Cranes, Shovels. 

All Kinds of Equipment. 


THE T. J. LANE CO. 


Springfield, Ohio 














FOR SALE 


“RANES: Ohio model “E” 25 ton ca- 
pacity steam locomotive crane, eight 
wheel double drums, 50’ boom. 


Industrial type “H” 25 ton capacity, 
steam locomotive crane eight wheel, 
double drums, 50’ boom. 

Smith 56-S Tilting Type Concrete 
Mixer, 2 cubic yard capacity, excel- 
lent condition. 


E. E. FORT 
111) S. 56th St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











FOR SALE 


KILNS: &’x80’, 8’x125’, 9’x160’ 
DRYERS: 6'3” x24’, 4'x40’, 5'6” x40’ 
BALL MILLS: 5’x8’, 6’x8’, 5’x22’ 


HARDINGE MILLS: 412’x16", 6’x22”, 5’x22 
8x30” 

RAYMOND MILLS: No. 0000, 00, 1, 3, 3 and 
5 rolls 


HAMMER MILLS: Williams, Gruendler, ete, 


We Purchase Single Items to Complete Plants 


BRILL 


EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
183 Varick Street, N. Y. C. 
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Man 


grabs in crushed stone, 


and similar materials. Proper weight dis- 
tribution and special shell curvatures as- 


sure rapid dumping acti 
of resistance to material. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


BREAKWATER AVE., CLEVELAND, O. 


ifactured by OWEN are designed by 
experienced engineers to get capacity 


gravel, sand, coal 


on with minimum 


CLAMSHELL BUCKETS 


INSURE A , 
BIGGER DAYS 
WORK 


BRANCHES: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Berkeley, Cal. 
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| \ 
of Soft 


| sht and comfortable that 


wear them without ob 


Rolled Aluminum. 


PLACE HEAD 
BAND WELL 
lur AROUND 
HEAD TO KEEP 
FROM SLIP 
PING DOWN 


PRESS EDGES 
OF FACE PLATE 
DOWN TO Fit 
FACE SNUGLY 


So 
workers will 


1405 Hird Ave. 


jection. 


MARTINDALE PROTECTIVE MASKS 


Weigh less than Y/2 ounce 


(Not recommended for toxic dusts or free silica) 


| Mask and 25 Refills. . 
4 Masks and 100 Refills 
6 Masks and 150 Refills 


We pay transportation charges when payment 


accompanies order 


MARTINDALE ELECTRIC CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio 


PRESS NOSE \4 
TABS IN CLOSES 
AGAINST FACE 
TO HOLD PAD 
AGAINST THE 
NOSTRILS 
















PLACE HEAD 
BAND WELL 
UP AROUND 
HEAD TO KEEP 
FROM SLIP- 
PING DOWN 


PRESS EDGES 
OF FACE PLATE 
DOWN TO FIT 
FACE SNUGLY 
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WIRE ROPE SERVICE RECORD 


Rope 
Record of 


Rope 


Date O 


ubricated (Dates 


emarks 


some ropes stand up better than others and make your buying money go farther. 
You can’t guess what different ropes will do but you can easily keep a perform- 
ance record.... Then you'll know what service your rope gives—how many 
hours or tons of work—how often replaced—and how much time lost for replace- 
ment. In short, you’ll know exactly what you get for what you pay... . American 
Cable TRU-LAY Preformed Wire Rope shows up exceptionally well in compara- 
tive performance tests. It spools even, it handles easy, it reeves fast. Thanks to 
the preforming we give it. Yes, we like performance tests on TRU-LAY Preformed 
because they prove this rope extremely economical. ... Write today for a supply 
of WIRE ROPE SERVICE RECORD FORMS. They are free. Their use will help 
increase production and lower costs. They are free of cost and obligation—and 
may be used with any type or make of wire rope. Prove to yourself that American 
Cable TRU-LAY Preformed is even better than we claim. 
AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION « wixes-Barre, PENNSYLVANIA 


District Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Detroit, Denver, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Houston, San Francisco 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 


@ One wire rope looks pretty much like another. But 


Ved ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... AMERICAN CABLE \ire Rope, TRU-STOP Emergency Brakes, TRU-LAY Control Cables, AMERICAN Chain, 
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WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Iron Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists and Trolleys, HAZARD Wire Rope, 
Yacht Rigging, Aircraft Control Cables, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Steel Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 


Pit and Quarry 









































The Crystal Lake Crushed Stone Co., Sheboygan, 
Wis., found that 20% to 30% of their product 
went to the stockpile instead of to market. The 
reason? Changes in specifications had created a 
market demand for smaller-sized stone. There 


was little demand for these coarser sizes. 


1940, 


Crusher was installed. They’re selling 100% of 


Early in July, a Telsmith Intercone 


their product now. The Intercone is crushing 
down to the sizes the market uses. It has in- 
creased by 50°) the plant’s capacity for plus 1” 
to minus 3s” stone chips. The product is finer 
and better, too. The output of torpedo sand is 
increased, and its quality improved on account 


of its larger content of stone particles. 


lhe Intercone has operated on an average of 
8 hours daily, crushing minus 114” to plus 4” 


« 


A Mien 





é “be . st iz <r i 
MEA ays 
< Nee eae 
ee because 
SAN Dy 


2p 





lant can now supply 
smaller sizes of crushed 
stone demanded by 
changing specifications 


SMITH 


Intercone Crusher 


Wisconsin moraine gravel. Discharge is set at 
plus 36"; capacity feed, 10 yds. per hr. A 20-hp. 
motor powers the Intercone. There has been no 
oil loss; no maintenance. Operating costs here, 
as everywhere, have been surprisingly low. 

In your plant a Telsmith Intercone will make 
money and save money for you. And you can buy 
it at a price—the lowest for any reduction crusher 
of equal size. Get the details in Bulletin IC-15. 





In this plant other Tel- 
smith equipment includes: 
Rotary Feeder, 8-A Primary 
Breaker, 40’’ x 14’ Hercules 
Gravel Washer, 34’ No. 5 
Belt Elevator, 28” x 12’ Screw 
Rewasher, 2’ x 6’ Single Deck 











Pulsator, 16’’x 22’ Conveyor. Telsmith Intercone Crusher 





Cable Addresses: Sengworks, Milwaukee—Concrete, London 1C-4 


50 Church St. 211 W. Wacker Drive 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 


Charleston Trac. & Eqpt. Corp, Roanoke Trac. & Eqpt. Co. 
Charleston, W. Va. Roanoke, Va. 
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713 Commercial Trust Bidg. 
Philadelphia, Pa, 








Cambridge, Mass, 
North Carolina Equip. Co. 
Raleigh and Stateville, N.C. Knoxville and Nashville, Tenn. 


81 Binney St. Brandeis M. & S. Co. 
Louisville, Ky. 

United Steel Sales 
Toronto, Ont. 


Vern Wheeler Eqpt. Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 


Wilson-Weesner-Wilkinson Co. 


Pit and Quarry 





